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SIR SYED AHMED. 


INTRODUCTION. 

S IR SYED AHMED KHAN was perhaps the: ^ 
greatest leader of the Indian Mussalmans in the! 
nineteenth century. He was for mQni_than' 
five deej\de.s at the helm of Muslim affairs in 
In3ia, occupying more or less the position of 
teacher and dictator and utilising his marvellous 
powers for the benefit of his countrymen. His 
brilliancy of wit, charm of e.\-pression, his strength 
of opinion, his subtle mental powers, and the 
unique union of qualities in him as reformer, orator, 
man of letters, philosopher and leader have rarely, if 
ever, been found elsewhere in such happy combination. 

He was a remarkable product of Oriental learn- 
ing. Whatever noble work Raja Ram Mohan Roy,/ 
Vidyasagar, Keshub Chundra Sen, Ranade and 
Dadabhai Naoroji have done in the cause of India in 
their respective spheres is not, in one sense, a matter 
• for great surprise, for they were masters of the English' 
language and had drunk deep at the fountain of 
Western civilization and culture. In Sir Syed it 
was different. It is certainly to his credit that, 
although ignorant of English and other European 
languages, he mastered the principles of the British^. 
.Constitution and the principles of occidental juris- 
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•prudence so perfectly. Brought up as an Oriental 
scholar, he rose to be the apostle of English 
learning amongst his co-religionists. He was not only 
an educational and moral force but a political force of 
no mean importance as well. In fact, he was a 
supreme factor in inspiring, restraining and guiding 
his community and country — the interests of both of 
which claimed his sympathies at many decisive 
moments. His work as a regenerator of his fallen 
community can be best judged if our readers are made 
•acquainted with the important events of his life. It is 
here proposed to mention very briefly some important 
phases of his life which bridged tbe long span of 
■82 years. 

HIS ANCESTORS. 

Sir Syed was born in the imperial city of Delhi 
on the 17th April, 1817. He Was a Syed by birth on 
his father’s as well as on his mother’s side. Paternally, 
he was descended from Eazrat (Lord) Hussain, the 
grandson of the Prophet Mahomed, in the 36th 
degree. Being persecuted by the Ommiades and 
Abbassides, the Beni Fatimites found their lives in 
great peril and consequently left their hearths to 
settle down in the distant countries of Asia, Africa 
and Europe. Some of the Fatimite families migrated 
to Egypt, some to Berber and Spain and some others 
again to Persia, Afghanistan and India. Sir Syed’s 
ancestors, escaping from the tyranny of the Ommiades 
took refuge in Damghan and finally settled down in 
Hamadan and Herat. It was in the reign of Shah 
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Jaban that the members of the family came to India 
-and were appointed to posts of trust and responsibility 
by that Emperor, and their connection with the Moghul 
Court continued down to the end of the nominal rule of 
Bahadur Shah (1857). They held important mansahs 
under the Moghul Government' His paternal grand- 
father, Syed Hadi, was a man of great influence at 
the Court of Alamgir II, •who bestowed on him the 
honoured title of Nawab Jawad-ud-daula. His father, 
Mir Taqui, held independent views and was much 
respected by the Court and by the gentry of the city. 
Mir Taqui had been offered the post of Prime Minister 
to 'Akbar II, but refused this and other coveted 
honours. Sir Syed’s mother^ Aziz-un-nissa Begum, 
was the eldest daughter of the Minister who was 
-acknowledged to be the best Oriental scholar of his 
time. She exercised the most wholesome influence on 
his character. He received an e.xcellent training under 
her fostering care. He lost his father when he was 
quite young. His father’s pension ceased and the 
family was thrown on the mother’s resources. She 
was a remarkable woman. Throughout her life, she 
lived frugally and managed the household affairs 
ably. It was from his mother that Sir Syed received 
the incentive to exertion. Physically he possessed 
superior weight and size as well as a tough and strong 
constitution which distinguished him from his fellows. 

HIS EARLY EDUCATION. 

The beginning of the nineteenth centurj’ had 
^een the politico-religious decay coincident in the 
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Islamic World with social and intellectual 
deterioration. Rank superstition and dire ignorance 
had taken hold of the people’s mind. The forces- 
which had sustained the existence of society — and an 
empire — were fast ebbing away. The remnants of 
the Moghul civilization were crumbling to decay at 
Delhi and Lucknow. There was hardly a seminary 
of good repute where the sons of noblemen and the 
middle classes could proceed for their education and 
training. Sir Syed was therefore educated at home 
by his mother, who was one of those Mahomedan 
ladies who, though not educated in the English 
fashion, are nevertheless cultured and not infrequently 
speak two or three Oriental languages and possess a 
good knowledge of their poetry also. She was singu- 
larly free from the grovelling superstitions which have 
eaten into the vitals of Muslim society. Early 
religious training at her hands enabled him to 
shake off the trammels of those superstitions 
which had crept into the faith of his compatriots 
and which he so successfully combated in later 
years. 

He was one of the most well-read men of his 
time in Persian, Arabic, Muslim theology and law and 
contemporary history. He bad to leave his studies at 
the early age of 1 8 and seek service under the East 
India Company. He enjoyed the best society of. 
Delhi of those days and moved freely in the 
company of the great poets, Sahbai, Qhalib- 
.and AKwrda. 
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1857.) 

After lii;: fatherV- tlr;»th, his motiicr’s income 
provcil insnfiieieju for the inainlenancc of the family, 
consisting ns it tlid of five nr si.\ souls ; and as the 
Mnah lands had alsohren confiscated hy Government, 
he S', vend his connection with the Moghul court and 
start' d life as a Shcrishtadar at Delhi. In 1S39, 
hecanie Xnih .Mir Mtinshi to Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Kohl rt Hamilton, Commis.'ioner of Agra. Me passed 
the Munsif's lixamination with credit and was |x).stcd 
to .Mninpuri in His reputation as a civil judge 

reached the Moghul Court, which Was not slow to 
confer on him the family title of Natrah Jawail-ud- 
(lotthu I'lom lS.(6 to t.S5.j, he remained at Delhi as 
Sadr Amin. Hero lie resumed his studic.s and wrote 
his famous work, Attar.i'-Sanadul, on the ruins, archi- 
tecture and mausoleums of Delhi. It is the standard 
work on (he subject and is recognii:cd as such hy 
European .-iivnjilf! and drawn upon hy modern authors 
in writing the history of Delhi. .V copy of this his- 
toric work was presented to the Ko\’nl .\siatic Society 
by Mr. Roberts, the then Collector of Delhi, who 
attempted an English translation of the same but left 
it unfinislicd. The celebrated French Orientalist, 
M. Garcon of Tas.s)-, published a French translation of 
it in iS6i. This attracted the attention of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, which marked its sense of his anti- 
quarian researches by electing him an honorary 
member of its body. This period of 8 years was one 
of incessant literary activity on the part of Sir Syed. 
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In this period be wrote some important religious- 
works also, which will be briefly alluded to else- 
where. 

In 1855, he was transferred to Bijnour as Sadr 
Amin. Here he found time to edit the Ain-i- Alchari 
and corrected many a mistake which had crept into 
that celebrated work of Abul Fazl. Mr. Blochraann, 
the translator of Ain-{- Ahhari in English, has paid 
a glowing tribute to his capable editing of that 
famous Work. 

1857 TO 186S. MUTINY AND AFTER. 

Sir Syed was stationed at Bijnour, when the- 
Mutiny of 1857 broke out in the North. The sad 
episode of the Mutiny may fitly be described as a 
turning point in the life of Sir Syed, as it brought 
into relief the great qualities of his head and heart. 
In those troublous days he saved the lives of many 
Englishmen and women. Although he satv a great 
rising enveloping his, as well as the adjacent districts, 
his implicit and unflinching confidence in the durabi- 
lity of British Rule never forsook him for a moment 
during those stormy days. There W'ere not a few 
sons of India who firmly stood by England in this 
dark hour of her trial. The after-effects of the 
Mutiny are too terrible to dwell upon. The Govern- 
ment began to punish ruthlessly the mutineers and those 
who were supposed to have joined hands with them. 
Thousands of innocent persons suffered owing to the 
personal animus or grudge of an informer ; but Sir 
Syed helped the authorities to differentiate between 
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:h- nni.; sh.- ir.c.^.yn! nnii wvrt! u'. tny fnniiliir- 
ri. Ilr h.uS iJir jn;.l r-iSi -fnCtio!) of 
v\r!j J:i jhr diicctinn of If'mpirrini; 

v.'si’i j, y, }?i;; forUiiu ; v.v fc jiindc by mnny 
R!) Ir-.i:;.',;-, whrfi ;}!•' of frbr) rljif f? nnd 

v/f.'c ! '".i*! d nficr the Muliny, 
v.’i-;. >;■ .! So !Si< ::5 fc: litlb’ or tui ; crvicf (!oiir:. 

A b’y Tiiiiyi-.'., yi'Mit!;; afi ;;nr:!:;!l rt riS.il of 
cf ro:-' , fi r;:v'.'<y co.vs'ad by o rtb' l cbii fi "’nf, 
rt rcrr.fi'.rodt.! !')• .'>5r, Sl);i5.<:j5<an-, Colltasicr of 
Bijni -w, to b- d to bir Syc d Abiiud for l)lr> 

!oynI orvii't; dorin.r; sJit- Mutiny l)nl be brmly nnd 
boldly riff.'rd site ofiW, .‘v: ))!:• con; rb nco did not 
j5;r:r,i'. Insr. to < njr>y nn c-tntc tlu- jnicc of which was 
tlsi- b!i>:>d 0! hi cor.ntrynnn. 

As l.iis fSritiih preti/p' v/n'- re -nf cried and a 
pm- ml nnsn- ly war- proclniim d ami the pn at IVo- 
rinn-ntion of noon Viclcria rt:-tot(d jr-eaco nnd 
order in the country. JJnt to Sir Syrd tlic [rrospccl 
did no! np;>;.ar rhttrfn! at all. Ho despaired of the 
ripc-noration of ^flI?lirn India nnd onea; mtertnined 
th> thonpht of emigrating to Hgypt. His love of his 
community and the country, however, could not 
permit him to tahe that cstremo step, for he deemed 
it the greatest crime to forsahe his countrymen at such 
a sad and critical juncture and to seek repose nnd 
comfort in a foreign land. 

It was at such a time that he set before himself 
the Herculean task of regenerating his fallen com- 
munity and of making Indians and Englishmcri 
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understand each other. He firmly believed that the 
e-xistence of the great gulf between the rulers and 
the ruled was wholly responsible for the calamity 
into which the country had been plunged in 1 857. 
In 1858, he wrote the famous pamphlet on the Causes 
of the Indian hfutinrj, which was not published till 
iSfis, when the storm of anger and rancour swelling 
JO the breasts of Englishmen had abated. This import- 
ant brochure was translated into English by his old 
friend, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Auckland Colvin, Ex-Lt.- 
Governorof the United Provinces. Heisthe first Indian 
who wielded his pen for the noble cause of dispelling the 
wrong notions of Englishmen on the causes of the 
Indian Mutiny. He boldly e-xpressed his opinion on 
the subject. No apology is needed to make the 
following c-vtracts from that pamphlet to show the 
trend cf his political views in those days : — 

As rc;:ar<5s the r->bcllion of 1S37, the fact is, that for a long 
period, many grievances had been rankling in the hearts of tho 
people. In coarse of time .v vast store of explosive material had 
fctrn collected. It vr^nted but the application of a match to 
light it, and that match w.ts applied by the Mutianus Army. 

The eripinal cause cf the outbreak svas the no.u-admissioa 
of a native ns .a meniPer into the Legiilative Council. 

I t'cHcve that this Kcbellion o«'cs its origin to one great 
c.aus" to which .aU others are but secondary branches so to 
spe.ak of the parret Riem. I do not found m.v belief on any 
sppcul.ative graunds or any favourite theory of my osrn. For 
cchttirics many ahie and thoughtful men have concurred in tho 
views 1 am ahum to exprerv. 

M'st mcD, I believe, agree lu thinking that it is highly 
ccaduclve to the weHnre and prosperity off iovernment. indeed 
it is essential to its stability, that ihepeople should have a voice 
i-t its r jtincil*. It is from the voice of the people only that 
r.ovrmment c.an iearn vbetber its projects are likely to be wcll- 
receired. TI)'' voice of the people can alone check errors in the 
t'u:!, .srd v.-am ns of the dangers bc.^ore they burst upon, and 
destroy ns. ... ... 
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T<i frrr.i n P.irli.-jTiirni from Ihe nnllvps of Indin i.i of courso 
on*, of »!;p <jt!r<tinn. I< i» ml only (mpo^'dlilc but u^cIckj. TIipfo 
m rp.-non Ii.-itrpvrr why tlip nniUvi of tho country nbould bo 
ri<'b:drd from tbo I.r-cNlntiro Cnincllu. nnd bore it thnt you 
romo upon ibo nnr> errat root of nil thi« evil. Hero is tbo 
orisrin of ntt f!ip traubiot ibnt have befallen Kindustnn. . . . 

Tlio orils wliicb resulted to Indin from tbe non*ndmission of 
natives into the Lepislnlive Council of Indin wore vnriouf. 
Government rnuld never know tho inadvisability of tho lawn 
and re>:uli!ions which It paised. It could never beams it ouftht 
to have beard tbe voice of the people on *uch n subject. Tho 
people had no means of protestinij .nif-iinst wh.nt they nli^rht feel 
to be .1 ,''i>oIi»h measure or of civinc public expression to their 
own wisbes. Rut the Rreatest mischief lay in this that tlio 
pe nde misunderstood the views nnd Inlenlloni of Government. 
Tiiev misapprehended every net nnd whatever law was passed 
w.is misconstrued hy men svho had no share in the framing of it, 
■and henee no means of judeinK of its spirit. At length tho 
Hindustanecs fell into the liabit of thinking tiial nil tho laws 
were passed witli n view to dcKr.ido nnd ruin tlicm, and to 

deprive them .and t!i"lr follows of their rcIiRion 

I do not wish to enter here into tlio (pieslion ns to liow tlio 
ignorant and tmeducated natives of Hindustan could bo allowed 
to share in the dclibcr.ations of the Lesislntivo Coiinci) : or ns to 
bow (bey should bo selected to form nn nsjombly like tho 
Ensdsli I’.arliamcnt. They arc knotty points. All I wish to 
prove here is that such a step is not only advisable, but abso- 
iiUely necessary, nnd that the disturbances arc duo to tho 
neglect of such a measure. 

The outbreak of the rebellion proccoded from tho following 
-five causes : — 

1. Ignorance on tho part of tho people ; by which I moan 
misapprehension of tho intentions of Govornmonf. 

2. Tho passing of such laws and regul.ations nnd forms of 
procedure as jarred with tho established customs and practico 
-of Hindustan and the introduction of such as wore in themselves 
objectionable. 

3. Ignorance on the part of the Government of the caud-- 
tion of tho pcoolo ; of their modes of thought and life : i 1 1 of 
tho grievances through which their hearts wore bjjoming 
-estranged. 

4. The neglect on the part of our Rulers of such points as 
■were essential to the good government of Hindustan. 

5. The bad management, and disaffection of tho Army. 

I would hero say that I do mt wish it to bo understood that 
the views of the Government were in reality such as have been 
’imputed to them. I only wish to say that they were mis- 
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another creed, No Mahomedan convert, therefore, could profit 
by this Act. To such men, however, as became Christian*, it 
-offered great advantage*. Hence this Act was said not only to 
interfere with people’s religions, but to hold out strong induce- 
ments to conversion. 

Act 15 of 1856, relating to Hindu widows was 
put forward as another e.xaniple as it was opposed to 
the practice of the Hindu religion. However noble 
and humane, it allowed Hindu widows to remarr}'. 
The ignorant masses believed that it was intended to 
■give liberty to females. Moreover, certain acts and 
laws were passed which led to decisions, in the civil 
courts opposed to the religious practices of the 
litigants. Sir Syed would not have the Government 
show a partiality for any creed whatever. The laws, 
providing for the resumption of Revenue Free Lands, 
the last of which was Regulation 6 of 1S19, Were 
most obnoxious. Sir Syed remarks : — 

It is a remarkable fact that whenever the rebels have 
issued proclamation to deceive and induce the people, they have 
mentioned two things ; the one, interference in matters of reli- 
gion ; the other, the resumption of revenue free lands. It seems 
fair to infer that these were the two chief causes of the pubiic 
discontent. More especially was it the case with the Mahom- 
medans on whom this grievance fell far more heavily than on 
the Hindu'. 

Public sales of zamindari rights were most 
objectionable, as bankers and money-lenders availed 
themselves of it to advance money to landlords, 
resorting to every kind of trickery and roguery to rob 
them of their property. Sir Syed was rather strong 
-on the question of heat'y assessments of lands. In 
many districts, every settlement that was made 
-pressed heavily, and landlords and cultivators were 
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nlikt: ndtjccd to stniilf. TIk; riFRr'Sinont impo?cd 
iiy the Engliidi Govcrnnu'nt havo been fixed without 
nny n.^ard to their v,irioii<: contingenefe." The 
abolition of Talukdnri right?, particularly in the 
IVovince of Oiidh, and (hi; introduction of stamp 
fi.ipcr were entirely opposed to the spirit of Hindu 
custom?. 

This brings us now to the third cause, the {/jno- 
runee nf (^ovrruvu'nt of the state of the country and 
(/(<•!> Government was hut slightly acquaint- 

ed with the unhappy state of the people. Let us 
quote in erlcn^o some important passages on this 
heading : — 

Tticrc vrn* oo real communication between the frovornors 
nnd the Kovemed, no lirjnfr together or near one anotlicr has 
alwaj'K been the custom of the Mahommedans in countries 
sihich they subjected to their rule. Government and ita oflicials 
hare never adopted thir course ■without which no real know- 
ledge of the people can be pained. 

The people apain havinp no voice in the Government of 
the country could not -well better their condition, and if they 
did try to make themselves heard by means of petitions, these- 
same petitions were seldom attended to and sometimes never 
even beard. 

Government, it is true, received reports from its subordinate 
officials, but even these officials themselves were ignorant of 
the real thoughts nnd opinions of the people, because they had' 
no means of getting at them. 

Kow Government, although in name only a Government 
subordinate to a Higher Government, was in reality the Teal 
Government of this country, and ns such, it ought to have 
received the complaints and petitions of its people direct and 
not as it did invariably by reports from its District Officers,. 
These are some of the reasons why the real feelings and ways 
of its people, why the action of new laws passed for that people, 
their working for good or for bad, for the prosperity or other- 
wise of the countrymen were unknown or slightly known to 
Government. The people were isolated, they had no champion, 
to stand up for their rights and to see justice done to them, 
nnd they were constrained to ■weep in silence. 
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As regard Cause IV, the following (juotations 
set out what Government ought to Imve done ; — 

I Tnaintnin thnt the inRintcnance of friendly relations 
between tlicGovcrnora and tlio go^'erned Is far more nrt’essnry 
thanboiwccn individuals, private friendships only affect a few, 
friendabip and good feeling between a Government and its 
subjects affect a nation. . . Thr jiroplc and ihc Oovrrnmrnt 
1 may liken to n tree, tbo latter being tbo root, and Ibc former 
the growth of that root. As tbo root is, so will the tree be. 
What ! Was such intimacy impossible under this Government? 
Most certainly not. 

« 41 • • # 

Government has hUberlo kept itself ns isolated from the 
people of India as if it had been the fire and they tlio dry grass, 
ns if it thought that were tbo two brought in contact, tbo 
latter would bo burnt up. It and its people were like two 
different sorts of .stone, one white and the other blank, which 
stones too were being daily more and more widely separated. 
Now the relations between them ought to have been close like 
those between the streaks of white and black in tbo itone nailed 
Abti in which wo see the former close alongside of the latter, 
the one blending with the other. 

Sir Syed clearly points out that, although the 
blood of’ the Mahomedan conquerors and that of the 
people of the country were not the same, they still 
became friends. The history of Muslim India shows 
that, in those times, as long as cordiality was not 
observed by the reigning powers, tranquillity was not 
established. Treating the Indians with contempt 
. also alienated the feelings of the people against their 
Rulers. 

Contempt is an ineradicable wrong. Being treated con- 
temptuously sinks deep into a man’s heart, and although 
uninjured by the same as to his wordly goods, ho still becomes 
an enemy. The wound rankles deep and cannot bo healed. 
That given by a sword can bo healed but that inflicted by a 
contemptuous word can not 

Now in the first years of the British Rule in India, the 
people were heartily in flavour of it. This good feeling the 
Government has now forfeited and the natives very generally 
• say that they are treated with contempt. A native gentleman 
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■Is ia the eyes of any _ petty official, as much lower than that 
•official as that official esteems himself lower than a Duke. 
The opinion of many of these officials is that no native can 
be a gentleman. 

However good the intention of Government with regard to 
its subjects may be, unless these same officials give practical 
proof thereof by kind treatment of the natives, the people will 
not believe in them. Theory and practice are not one and the 
same. In these days, or rather within the last few years 
the feeling of officials towards natives is not nearly so 
favourab.o as was formerly the case. In olden days natives 
were treated with honour and in a friendly manner by these 
officials, and consequently to use a native expression, “ they 
■carried their (natives') hearts in their hands.” 

Sir Syed mentions, as another reason, the exclu- 
sion of natives from high appointments. 

HIS PRACTICAL WORK. 

In his “ Cause of the Indian BevoU'f Sir Syed 
tried to solve the question of the sympathetic adminis- 
tration of the country. He essayed in a practical 
manner, to remove the general aloofness which 
•existed between the rulers and the ruled. He did not 
believe in the imperialistic poet’s oft quoted line, 
" East is East and West is West, etc.” He was an 
ardent believer in, and a staunch advocate of, sub- 
stantial union between the Orientals and Occidentals. 
His work in that direction was an uphill one. At 
first, he commenced his work amongst his own men. 
He had seen that ignorance, superstition and narrow- 
mindedness reigned supreme throughout Muslim India. 
He therefore prepared himself to fight these giants of 
superstition and ignorance and to open the eyes of 
his countrymen and co-religionists to the new situation 
in India. He fully knew what great harm the exten- 
sive hierarchy of bigoted Mullahs had done in keeping 
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back his co-religionists from- educating themselves in 
the new subjects of Western lore. He raised his 
voice for the assimilation of Western arts and sciences 
in his own community. From iSGi to 1875, he 
strove hard to prepare the minds of his co-religionists 
for the reception of new ideas. We may designate 
this period as a period of religio-social reform. 
From 1S75 till his death in 1898, education engrossed 
all his attention. The early seventies saw him promo- 
ted to the post of a Subordinate Judge. Notwith- 
standing that the duties of his post Were very 
arduous, he found time to do other useful and 
philanthropic work which deserves our gratitude. 
Among the literary products of this period (before his 
visit to England) may be mentioned a “ History of 
the Mutiny in the Principality of Bijnour,” an 
“Inquiry into the Causes of the Indian Revolt," a 
“ Commentary on the Bible and Essays on Islam ” 
and a “ Life of the Prophet Mahomed," and a 
vigorous reply to Dr. Hunter’s Book, “Are the 
Mussulmans of India Loyal ?” Each of these brought 
a feather to his cap. But he was destined to do still 
greater deeds. 

THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 

In 1863, when he was stationed at Ghazipur,^ 
he developed the idea of establishing a Literary and 
Scientific Society with a view to reconcile Oriental 
and Occidental ways of thought by translating 
standard English works into Urdu, so that Mussal- 
mans who foolishly had not taken to English 
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education might get a glimpse of European thought 
and culture and thus cultivate liberal ideas which 
Islam, in the first three centuries of the Hejira Era 
had so successfully inculcated. The Society, was 
established at Ghazipur and Aligarh was made its 
headquarters when its founder was transferred to that 
district. It was an honest attempt on the part of 
Sir Syed to bring Hindus and Mahomedans on 
one common non-controversial platform. Hindus 
Were invited to join it and they did not join 
it in very large numbers. The Society also 
undertook the work of translating such old works 
of Indian authors as might be deemed instructive. 
The Duke of Arg3de, then Secretary of State for 
India, accepted the Patronship while the Lieut. 
Governors of the Punjab and Bengal became its Vice- 
Patrons. The then Maharaja of Patiala royally 
supported the Scientific Society. It became very 
popular and some important treatises were compiled 
by its members on various subjects, such as History, 
Agriculture, Biography and Political Economy. Syed 
Ahmed was able to locate it after a few years in a 
handsome building which has been recently converted 
into one of the Boarding Houses of the Aligarh 
College. 

establishment of ENGLISH SCHOOLS 
After the Mutiny, about 1861, he established an 
English School at Moradabad, which was amalga- 
mated with the District Board School later on. 
When he had become convinced of the utility of the 
2 
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assimilation of the Western arts and sciences by the 
Mussalmans of India, he sketched out a rough plan of 
•inaugurating an Anglo-Oriental programme of uni- 
versal education for the Indian Mussalmans. In 1864, 
two months after the establishment of the Scientific 
Society, he laid the foundation-stone of an English 
School at Ghazipur, now known as the Victoria 
School, On that occasion he delivered a very vigor- 
ous speech in the course of which he said ; — 

The work to be inaugurated to day is portentous. We aro 
laying foundation to-day of spreading the light of learning 
■amongst our countrymen ar.d removing the olouds of darkness 
and ignorance which were enveloping us and this great 
country. This noble work will he not only profitable to our- 
■selves and our oontemporaiies but to the coming generations, 
our sons and sons’ sons. What gives me greater happiness and 
«n occasion to congratulate you is the fact that the inaugura- 
tion of this School originated from amongst you without outside 
•■help and you, of your own accord, and without asking other’s 
.help, have started this School with your donations and subs- 
.or’ipfions. 

After showing what benefits English education 
was destined to bring to its students, he remarked 

You will always bear in mind, gentlemen, that Her Most 
'Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, has ■ proclaimed (in this 
country) that her European and Indian subjects are on an equal 
•footing and this assurance is not a mere matter of form but a 
reality. Those of you who have gone recently to.Caloutta will 
-see an Indian Judge, Babu Shamboo Nath, adorning the Bench 
■of the Calcutta High Court. This Indian Judge possesses all 
those privileges and rights which the English Judges are pos- 
sessed of. 

Further on, in the course of the same address he 
remarked : — 

The admission of Indians to the Supreme Legislative 
•Council is a beginning of the advancement of India. You 
remember my proposition that the day is not far off when! 
ttust that the Council will be composed of representatives from 
■every Division or District and that the laws will be enacted by 
jou and abided by you also. So ponder well how necessary it 
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is for Iho people to ndrnnco in eduention nnd experience. I 
once had .n conversation with a high Ofllcial on this very 
■subject. •and he said that Government (vill he only too glad to 
net upon the echomo ns sketched nbove, but ho felt doubtful, 
if it were stated that there were qu iliticd men in every Divi- 
sion, Government would glally avail itself of their knowledge 
and give them seats in Councils. 1 know this only too well 
nnd felt ashamed that such was the case. The object (of this 
discourse) is to •nciilcato on your minds the groat fact that 
Her Gracious Majesty wishes all her subjects to bo treated 
alike, irrcspoctivo of their religion, race or colour and has 
-opened the doors for all; the only way to avail ourselves of 
the great opportunity is to advance ourselves in the arts 
and sciences, 

the BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

He was instrumental in establishing on the 
loth May, 1866, the famous "British Indian Asso- 
ciation " — which was the fore-runner of the Indian 
National Congress — with a view to keep the Asso- 
ciation in touch with the Members of the House of 
Commons. The address he delivered on thatoccasion 
is a memorable one in the history of Indian politics. 
After showing the necessity of Indian affairs being 
more prominently brought before Parliament and, of 
forming an Association for the purpose, be compared 
J 3 ritish Rule with that of former Emperors and 
Rajahs of India thus : — 

The rule of the former Emperors and Rajahs of India ■was 
based upon nothing but tyranny and oppression. The laiv of 
might was in force in those days; the strong and turbulent kept 
-the feeble and the poor under their thumb and usurped all their 
privileges with impunity and force for their own luxury and 
. comfort. It is only therefore by such usurpers and turbulent 
spirits that a despotism, such as flourished in Hindustan for 
many long centuries, is at all to be desired. 

In the course of the same address, he regretted 
the indifference with which the affairs of India were 
-treated in Parliament and laid the blame of it to a 
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great extent upon the shoulders of his own countrj'- 
men. He was also grieved to see that India -looked 
on Parliament with a dream}', apathetic eye. He 
exhorted his countrymen to discontinue their apath}' 
and entreated them to secure the proper representation 
of their interests in the Imperial Legislature of the 
British nation. He appealed to them to co-operate 
with the London Association formed for that purpose. 
He warned them as follows : — 

You will have onlj- yourselves to reproach when in after 
years you see the European section of the community cnjoyinR 
their well-earned concession while your wants remain still 

unredressed I am afraid that you entertain a fear 

that the Government which protects your lives and properties- 
or the District Officials would esteeem you factious and dis- 
contented (were you to inaugurate this Association) - 

Believe me that it is your folly and' 

cowardice. Your apprehension is unfounded andthatthereis- 
not an Englishman of liberal turn of mind in India who would 
regard it with feelings other than those of pleasure and hope. 

Regretting that Indians have little or no voice 
in the management of the affairs of their country, he 
deplored very much the fact that, whenever anY 
measure of Government proved objectionable and 
obnoxious to them, they always brooded over it, look- 
ing apparently well-satisfied while really discontent 
rankled in their hearts. 

I may be pardoned if I say that the natives are in the- 
habit of inveighing against such measures in their homes but 
when they meet the Europeans, thev represented that they 
were satisfied with the justice and wisdom of the measures. 

To his mind such a state of affairs was inimical 
to the welfare of the country. Such associations as 
the London Association, he was of opinion, should 
^em it their duty to express their frank and honest 
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opinion as to the justice or otherwise of the acts of 
Government. One .‘^liould bear in mind that Sir Syed 
made this important utterance when he was in 
Government Service. - - 

Be thus educated the people and exhorted them 
to avail themselves of the means of educating them- 
selves in every way. On the Cth October, 1873, he 
was invited to Calcutta by Nawab Abdul Lateef, 
where he delivered an important address before the 
IMussalmans of Bengal, in, Persian, on the benefits of 
English Education. Here we have the unique 
•example of a man who, though not possessing the 
advantages of an English education and having never 
acquired gre.it colloquial facility in that language,'yet 
by e.xtensive reading and culture, eagerly grasping the 
dire necessity of getting his co-rcligionists out of the 
groove of the old orthodo.x Mahomedan education and 
making them acquainted with the results of modern 
science and thought. 

HIS' VISIT TO ENGLAND (l 869-70), 

In 1869, the Government of India selected his 
■second son, Mahmood. (Justice) fora state scholarship 
to proceed to England for his education. Sir Syed 
•had long wished to visit England with the view of 
•obtaining by personal observation a more thorough in- 
.sight into the manners and customs, and the religious, 
educational and political institutions of Europe, He. 
;accompanied ' Mr, Mahmood to England and carefully 
.-studied the system of education’ prevailing in England 
;and determined to introduce it in a suitably modifie'd 
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form in his own country. He wrote descriptive 
accounts of his voyage to, and his sojourn in England 
to his old friends, Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mu!k and Moul\'i 
Zair-jI-Abedin, He stayed in England for full 17 
months and strenuously studied the educational system 
of the great English Universiti^. One of his objects 
in proceeding to England was to collect materials for 
the publication of a comprehensive rejoinder to Sir 
William Muir, whose criticism of the Life of the 
Prophet Mahomed necessitated such a repl}’-. For 
months he searched the shelves in the Oriental Librar}'- 
of the British Musuem and collected materials for the 
rejoinder. His renowned “ Essaj's on the Life of 
Mahomed” were published in the beginning of 1870. 
They met, particularly among others, the criticism 
of Sir William Muir by well-reasoned arguments and 
substantive quotations. It is an open secret that 
Mr. Mahmood was responsible for the translation of 
these Essays into English. The work had a verj’’ 
large sale in England and was favourably noticed by 
the British Press and by European Orientalists. It is 
now universally recognized as a standard work on 
the subject. 

Sir Syed led a very busy life in England. 
Every week he had one or two engagements and- 
e.\-changed wsits with his old English friends and 
tlie new acquaintances he formed in the British- 
Isles. His enlightened opinions, suavity of manners, 
dignified bearing and, above all, catholic sympathy 
attracted much attention. He visited all the important 
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Sir Svfi! iv^v.- inrotj'.c fully couviriccil lliat, 
.'ilorj;; u Jtlj ilir IVni.tn nju! Ar.iitjc Litrr.idirc;:, wliich 
nrr in sniJh t);r {irn!- of Miis nlrnat' ^ \Vc; ttrn arts 
anti rricrins sljonlil he m.idr: papuiir nnion;;st the 
Mn].o::;c<lnnr. <if Ifuii.i. IJ: fore rctiirnin/,' to India lie 
?;t io war/: tn oilliii'- three fchcnHS in connection 
with Kdiirntion in India; //r.t/, to consider the 

int-isire.* ntcc.'rary to remove the prejudices of 
Mnhomedans against the stud}* of Western arts and 
scif nees, v.’hich, they considered, were the means of 
inakin;; them infidels; Ksroiirffy, to make Mussalmans 
consider why tliey Were not availing tlicrnselves of 
Wc-stcni education ; nndthir.Utj, to collect subscriptions 
and donations for the cslahlishmcnt of a College at 
Aligarh, a small town in the United Provinces which he 
had selected while in London for locating his College. 
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- THE.TAHZIBUL AKHLAQ OR SOCIAL REFORMER. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that 
his time in England was fully occupied. He was 
presented to the late Queen Victoria, and Her Majesty 
presented him with two copies of Her works with Her 
royal autograph signature. He received the decoration 
of the Companionship of the Order of the Star of 
India at the hands of the Duke of Argyle. The 
Athenseum Club elected him to be an Honorary 
Member on its august rolls. He returned to India 
towards the close of 1870 and began to put into practice 
the plans he had formed while in England. During 
his sojourn in England he was greatly struck with the 
influence of newspapers in England. He at once 
started a monthly periodical called the Tahzihul 
Ahhlaq or The Social Reformer in Urdu, which soon 
revolutionised Muslim India. The Tahzihul Akhlaq 
did for Muslim India what the Taller and the 
Spectator of Steel and Addison had done for the 
people of England in the early part of the i8th 
Century. The Journal was edited and published by 
Sir Syed, assisted by a small committee of his friends. 
It was started to improve and widen the religious 
thoughts of Mussulmans and induce them to turn to 
Western education the attainment of which would 
bring them to their former prosperity and glory. 
His idea was to bring about a great reformation 
in his community. It dealt with religious, socia 
and educational subjects on which Sir Syed, Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk, Viqar-ul-Mulk and Mouivi Chirag Ali wrot 
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•in a free and courageous spirit. The paper exercised 
•a great influence on the* minds of a select but thought- 
ful bodj' of readers for whom it furnished a variety 
of intellectual food. The opposition which it created 
in conservative circles advertised its propaganda far 
and wide and one ean say, with justice, that it suc- 
ceeded in reforming thousands of Mussalmans, who 
readily flocked to the banner of rationalism unfurled 
by Sir Syed. Muslims and Hindus devoured its 
articles. Verily a new light had appeared on the 
horizon of Muslim India, beckoning Mahomedans to 
take heart and march onwards on the path of progress 
and refinement. It asked Muslims to revivify their 
character, improve their customs and manners and 
to aim at national ideals. It tried to remove the 
false notions of Mussalmans about those matters 
which had nothing to do with their religion, to refute 
the charges of the Christians that Islam was antago- 
nistic to science and reform, to show them what 
causes had led their ancestors to believe in such no- 
tions, to make them hate and give up injurious and 
unwholesome customs, to bring home to their minds 
the extent and magnitude of their adversity, to purify 
Mullah-clogged Islam, to revive amongst them the 
memories of their great ancestors and to enable ihem 
rise to their former position. The Tahzibul Jkhlaq 
was the great vehicle for spreading his views 
amongst the masses. His voice was heard, through 
its pages, throughout the length and breadth of the 
-country, and not only opened the sleepy eyes of his 
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indolent co-religionists but inspired them with new 
hopes and aspirations, aroused the inactive to activity 
and infused a new and vigorous life into the dying 
nation. His was a very ambitious programme but 
the success that he has attained is the true measure 
of his greatness. , 

MAHOMEDAN ANGEO-ORIENTAL COELEGK 

Finding that the time was now ripe for formu- 
lating a scheme for the education of Mussulmans, 
on Anglo-Oriental lines, he organised an Educational' 
Board, of which he became Secretary, to take this- 
work in hand. Mr. Mahmood drew up the constitu- 
tion of this Board and published the synopsis of 
questions put to Mussulmans of light and leading as- 
to the best mode of regenerating their fallen commun- 
ity. A comprehensive report was drawn up by the- 
Board, foreshadowing the establishment of a Central' 
Institution. It clearly pointed out the prejudices"- 
entertained by conservative and orthodo-v Mussulmans 
as absurd and detrimental to the best interests of the- 
community. It also found that the number of Mus- 
sulman students reading in Government Schools and' 
Colleges was infinitesimally small and that most of 
the causes which conspired to dissuade parents from- 
sending their childern to Government or missionary 
schools, had a substratum of reason and that State 
institutions did not fulfil the educational requirements 
of Mussulmans. It finally brought home the con- 
viction how necessary it was to rescue ancient 
Mahomedan learning from oblivion, to -imbibe the 
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new virir- nnd K'icneci; and to place the work of 
Mnhomt'dan education into pure!)* Mahomedan hands 
in view to training Muslim children in the best tradi- 
tion of Islam. 

In t.‘'72, a Committee, by the name of the 
*' Mahomedan Anglo Oriental College Fund Com- 
mittee." was formed .at Benares with a Sub-Com- 
mittee at Aligarh. On the loth of February, 1S73, 
the late Mr. Justice Mahmood issued a circular letter 
addressed to the members of the Committee, submit- 
ting a scheme, rich in details, for the creation of a 
Mobarnedan University. 

One remarkable thing strikes us in the eventful’ 
life of Sir Syed. He was the first Indian who taught 
us the principle of self-help. When his prophetic 
vision recognised the needs of his people he did not 
resign himself to fate or appeal helplessly to Govern- 
ment for aid. He knew that the reforms he aimed at,, 
if they were to be accomplished at all, must be 
accomplished by the people themselves. With charac- 
teristic energy. Sir Syed threw himself heart and 
soul into the task of raising subscriptions for his 
College. In less than two years, he collected suffi- 
cient funds to establish the M. A. O. School, which 
was to develop into a Residential College, on the 24th 
May, 1875, being the auspicious day of our beloved 
Queen Victoria's birth. 

In June, 187G, Sir Syed retired from Govern- 
ment Service and personally looked after the Institu- 
tion by settling down at Aligarh. Sir John Strachey, 
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then Lieut-Governor of the United Provinces, secured 
the present site for the Aligarh College. His Excel- 
lency Earl Northbrooke took great interest in this 
Institution and was to have laid the foundation stone 
•of the College, but His Lordship resigned the Vice- 
royalt}' shortly afterwards. He was the first big 
donor, of JRs. io,ooo, to the College. On the Sth of 
Janiiar}', 1S77, Lord Lytton came to Aligarh and 
laid the foundation stone. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE COLLEGE. 

In 1878, F. A. Classes were opened; in 1881, 
B.A., and M.A-, Classes were added. The College 
was at first afiiliated to the Allahabad and Calcutta 
Universities and subsequently to the Allahabad and 
Punjab Universities. In the beginning of the early 
•eighties there were 50 students in the College Classes 
and two incomplete Boarding Houses. The Institu- 
tion now accommodates 1,000 Boarders and has 10 
Boarding Houses. Sir Syed was as careful of the 
morals, breeding and discipline of his pupils as he 
was of their success in Examination. He insisted 
that boys should learn to play as well as learn to 
work and attached great value to games. Football 
and cricket became very' popular. The Aligarh 
Cricket Team won the distinction of being the cham- 
pion team after defeating the Patiala, the Parsee and 
the best English teams in India. It was one of the 
foremost objects of the College to impart religious 
instruction along with secular subjects, as he firmly 
ibelieved that secular education without religious 
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training was “ comparatively futile and ineffectual 
work.” He laid it down as an axiom in the working 
of the College that all the European professors on its 
staff should live in the very compound of the College 
and he erected bungalows for their residence. 

The history of the College from the time of Lord 
Lytton’s visit onwards, is one unbroken record of 
steady progress, achieved in the face of gradually 
diminishing opposition on the part of old conservatism. 
One who has not been inside the College compound, 
can hardly form an adequate idea of its structural 
grandeur and scholastic importance. 

Let it be understood that all this was not 
accomplished at once. It took up not less than 
25 years to bring the College to a high pitch of 
efficiency. Syed Ahmed had to travel throughout 
the length and breadth of the country at his own 
expense, exhorting his co-religionists to give pecuniar}' 
help to the new institution and creating an interest in 
Western education. He cheerfully underwent all' 
worries and troubles for its sake. His earnestness 
succeeded in the long run and money began to- 
pour in. 

Before we pass on, we must commend with real 
pleasure the catholic spirit of the founders of the 
College in opening its doors to Hindus, Christians and 
Parsees along with Mussulmans. Unlike the Madras 
Pachaiyappa’s College and the Benares Central 
Hindu College, the Aligarh College admits students 
professing different religious beliefs. Except that 
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there is no Temple or Church for non-Mahomedan 
Boarders, there is ever)' facility and comfort for them 
at Aligarh. 

IN THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL (1878 TO 18S3). 

Lord Lytton, who was Sir Syed's guest at 
Aligarh in 1877, was much impressed with his, 
.personality and vast learning and appointed him a 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Council in 187S. 
This was a very happy period of his life, as he realised 
in his own person the desire expressed in 1S5S. He 
was re-appointed in 1S81 by Lord Ripon and sat in 
the Council for 5 years. He was the first Indian 
AYho was permitted to introduce private bills, which 
eventually found place on the Indian Statute-Book. 
The Vaccination Bill and the Kazi’s Act were passed 
at his initiation ; the former in the teeth of opposition 
by the then Lieut-Governor of Punjab. It was then 
■that he made a memorable speech, every word of 
which has been rendered true by the events of the 
■next quarter of a century, | On the i2th of 
January, 1883, course of a discussion on the 

Central Provinces Local Self-Government Bill, he 
•objected to the introduction of the principle of election 
in India. Sir Syed favoured compartmental el prjjnnc 
^ which for good or ill, have been incorporated in the 
J Montagu-Chelrasford Reforms : — 

The system of representation by election means the re- 
presentation of the views and interests of the majority of the 
population, and. in countries where the population is composed 
of one race and one creed it is no doubt the best system that can 
he adopted. But, my Lord, in a country like India, where 
caste distinctions still flourish, where there fa no fusion of the 
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Tiis two speeches at Gurdaspur and Lahore are too- 
important to be passed over without a reference 
here. 


HIS VIEWS ON INDIAN NATIONALITY 
In his speech at Gurdaspur on the 27th of 
J anuary, ^ I S84, he said ; — 

Wo <i.c , Hindus and Mahonicdans) should try to bocomo 
ono heart and soul and act in unison, if united, wo can support 
each other. If not, the ofTect of ono apninst tho other would 
tend to tho destruction and downfall of both. (Ctiecrs ) In 
old historical hooks and traditions you will have rcad_ and 
heard, and we aeo it even now, that all tho people inhabiting 
ono country are designated by term ono nation. Tho different 
tribes of Afubanistun arc termed ono nation, and so aro tho 
miscolluneous hordes peopling Iran, dislicgui»hod by the terra 
Euroiieans, though abounding In variety of thoughts and reli- 
gions, aro still known as men bora of ono nation, though people 
of other countries also do come and settle with them, hut being 
mixed together they aro called members of ono and the same 
nation. So that from tho oldest times the word notion is ap- 
plied to tho inhabitants of one country, though they differ in 
aorao peoularitica which arc characteristic of their own. Hindu 
and Mahoraedan brethren, do you people auy country other 
than Hindustan ? Do you not inhabit the s uno land V Are you 
not burned and buried on the same soil? Do you not tread the 
same gr' und and 'ivc upon the same soil ? Romcinbor that tho 
words Hindu and Mahomedan ate only meant for religious, 
distinction — otherwise all person?, -whether Hindu or Maho- 
medan even tho Christians who ^sidy in this country, aro all in 
this particular respect belongingM-eronc and tho same nation, 
(Cheers.) Then all those different sects can only be dosoribed 
as one nation; they must each and all unite for tho good of the 
country which is common to all. 

Again, in a speech at Lahore in reply to the 
Address of the Indian Association he said : 

Even granting that the majority of those composing 
' this Association are Hindus, still I say that this light 
has been diffused by tho same whom I call by tho epithet 
of ‘Bengalees. I assure you that Bengalees aro the only people 
in our country whom we can properly be proud of and it is only- 
due to them that knowledge, liberty and patriotism have pro- 
gressed in our country. 1 can truly say that really they are the 
head and crown of all the different communities of Hindustan. * 
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I myself was fully coenizant of all those difficulties which 
obstructed my way, but notwithstanding these I heartily 
wished to serve my country and my nation faithfully. In the 
word Nation I include both Hindus and Mahomedans because- 
that is the only meaning which I can attach to it. * • • * 
With me it is not so much worth considering what is their 
religious faith, because we do not see anything of it. What we 
do see is that we Inhabit the same land, are subject to the rule 
of the same Governors, the fountains of beneSts for all are the 
same, and the pangs of famine also we suffer equally, ^esa^ 
are the different grounds upon which, I call both thos^acey 
which inhabit India by one word, t.e,, Hindu, meaningy to s ^y 
that they are the inhabitants of Hindustan. While in the- 
Legislative Council I was always anxious for the prosperity of 
this nation, 

THE MAHO.MEDAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The M. E. Conference which he founded in 1 886 
is another. important work of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, 
which has pia}'ed an important part in the amelio- 
ration of Indian Mussalraans. The scheme of the 
Conference, as promulgated by him, was to hold an 
annual deliberative assembly of Mahomedans from all 
parts of India, exclusivelj' devoted to discussing the 
problems of Mahomedan education. Owing to want 
of uniformity of action, the energies of workers in 
the cause of Muslim Education were much frittered 
away. Provincial leaders of different Provinces in 
India worked according to their own lights, but they 
had no settled programme for their guidance. The 
main object of the Conference was to bring such men 
together and to decide upon a uniform educational 
programme. 

The Conference has done immense good to the 
community because, wherever its Sessions have been 
held, -a change for the better has crept over the people 
3 
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■of that Province. In short, the Conference lias 
•delivered the intellectual message of Aligarh to the 
remotest corners of the Empire, 

THE PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 

In 18S7 Lord Dufferin appointed Sir Sj'cd a 
■^Member of the Public Service Commission and he was 
able to do very useful service to his country. He 
vigorousl}’ advocated the retention of the Statutory 
•Civil Service whereby Indians, without being appoint- 
ted to the Civil Service Commission in England 
.might aspire to rise to the highest posts in India. 

HIwflEEDSES^HE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

year i8S^ marks that decisiv e turn in the 
public career of Sir Syed which gave a wholly new 
trend to Muslim thought. It may not be out of place 
to mention here that in May, 1884, when Babu 
Surendranath Bannerjee was touring in Upper India 
in connection with the Memorial to the House of 
Commons to raise the age of the Civil Service candi- 
dates from 19 to 2 1, Sir Syed presided at the Aligarh 
meeting and paid a high tribute to_the^isinterested 
services of Babu Surendranath, Qn 1885/ the Indian 
National Congress was establishe 9 ~and attracted to 
itself a good deal of public attention. Sir Syed how- 
ever refrained from joining the movement and in a 
speech at the Mahomedan Educational Conference in 
Dec. 1887 dissuaded his community from participating 
in it. He preferred a more respectful tone towards 
The Government than the congress was disposed to 
•adopt in its protests against bureaucratic- actions. 
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Towards the end of his life, Sir Syed felt the 
jnslice of tlie Congress demands. He realised with 
bitterness the disadvantageous position of his country- 
men in the councils of the Government and went so 
far as to despair of ctjuality of treatment between the 
"conquerors" and the "conquered", even in the distant 
future. He wrote in connection with the forced 
retirement of his son, Justice Mahmood : — 

"In iny opinion Iho tim« h.ia not como yot, nnd perhaps 
will novpp comp, when otir E-'roponn fripnils, conqiiorors of this 
country, .'ind natiirnlly full of prido of ifieir conquest, will con- 
descend to f.i*. on the same ncnch with neonquered nnd naturally 
hated Indian, who is desirous of pcrforniiiiK his duties with 
equal honour nnd respect rcquisi'c to his high position. If tho 
Indian wants to keep up Ins fclf-rcspcct as an honest and wcll- 
■hrtd gontloman, his life becomes nnbosrnblD. On tho contrary, 
if ho yields to his European colloaguo who, on account of his 
heing a member of tne conquering race, regards himself ns an 
iUtogctlicr superior person, or if ho nets on certain directions 
he can be happy. But if an Indian desires to obey tho dictates 
of his conscience, and if there is even a little blood of his an- 
cestors in his veins then ho cannot perform his duties, It is no 
secret that tlio treatment which Englisli people accord to their 
own counlrymsn nnd that which thry accord to tho Indians 
arc as difTcront from one another as block is from white. Poopio 
might br.ig and contend that it was otherwise, but the wise 
alone know tho whole truth of tho matter.” 

SOCIAL REFOR.M, 

Sir Syed held very liberal views on social 
questions. He w.'is in favour of reforming many a cere- 
mony, provided it was cautiously and peacefully done, 
and one of the main reasons why he valued English edu- 
cation was that it would open men’s eyes to the social 
evils which e-xisted. He earnestly believed that it was 
high time for Mussalmans to set on foot systematic 
social 'reform.' He believed that it should proceed 
without affecting Islam. He always remarked that 
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it was their own fault that Mahomeclans allowed 
religion to enter into every social matter. He wisely 
discriminated between religion and society. He 
shoAved great moral courage in breaking the barriers of 
hollow customs which did not permit interdining 
between Mussalmans and Englishmen. As early as 
1 86G, he had received interrogatories from a Moulvi 
asking him whether it was permissible for Mussul- 
mans to dine with Englishmen at the same tabic if 
there be no forbidden dishes. He replied in the aflir- 
matwe, strengthening his position by <] noting 
verses from the Koran and reliable traditions. 
Later on he wrote a booklet on the same subject and 
practised what he preached. He mixed in English 
society very intimately. Englishmen dined at bis- 
table and he accepted their hospitality on condition 
that no wines and forbidden dishes would be served. 
This act of Sir Syed enraged the Ulema party, Avho 
excommunicated him and sent special messengers to 
Mecca to get fuUvnhs of Kitfr (infidelity). He was 
earnestly anxious that Muslim girls should be brought 
up and educated in a proper manner. But any 
scheme contemplating the education of girls through 
the medium of public schools was with him as yet 
premature. He was of opinion that the current 
system of home education which prevailed in the 
educated society of the North, was beneficial to- 
the community in 'that stage. He was an advocate 
of female education on the lines of least resistance 
. tind condemned the Anglicising of Muslim girls. He- 
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Went so far as to say that mixed marriages were a 
■curse to the country. 

In 1889, he Was decorated with the K. C. S. I. 

CONCLUSION. 

Sir Syed was the foremost Indian Mahomedan 
•of the nineteenth century as regards force of charac- 
ter, influence over his co-religionists and literary 
ability. His patriotism and intellectual gifts were of 
■a high order. He was a man of marked suavity of 
manners and of catholic sympathies. The Mahome- 
dan Anglo- Oriental College will for ever stand out 
as the greatest monument of bis educational activities. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
he was recognised by Mussalmans as a towering 
personality and a power and influence for good. 

Himself uneducated in English, he became one 
■of the greatest promoters of English education in 
India. Through it, he wished to raise his co-reli- 
gionists to a position of social efficiency, moral and 
spiritual greatness and political power. 

He died on 28th March, 1898, full of honours 
and was buried in the Mosque of the College. Mr. 
Theodore Morison, in one of his addresses delivered 
on Founder’s Day in the Aligarh College, spoke of 
Sir Syed as a hero-prophet ; but to our mind his 
mission in this mortal world was that of a hero-re- 
, former, for, his mission was to elevate and ennoble 
ffils co-reiigionists. *' 

V 
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INTHODUCTORY. 

F orty years have gone by since Sir Salar Jung, 
who made the state of Hydrabad what it is to- 
day died at the vcrj' zenith of his influence and 
popularity. Since then there have been several chan- 
ges in the Ministry at the Nizam’s Court: but public 
opinion, as to the genius and statesmanship of Sir 
Salar Jung, has neither wavered, nor diminished in its 
fervour and enthusiasm. Some critics have e.xtoIlcd 
him as “ the Saviour of India.” One European 
administrator considers that as a man of business 
especially in Finance, Sir Salar Jung has not been 
surpassed by any native of India. Another declares 
that India is not likely to produce two such men as 
Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madhava Row more than 
once in two or three centuries. While a third 
shrewdly remarks that Sir Salar Jung by his diplo- 
matic and statesmanlike skill became one of the fore- 
most administrators in India, and by his noble 
endeavours contributed to the prosperity of Hyderabad. 
HIS FORBEARS, 

Since the last days of the Bahniini Kingdom, the 
family to which Sir Salar Jung belonged had taken 
a leading part in the affairs of the Deccan. Their 
loyalty first to the Adil Shahis, then to the Moghul 
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Emperors, and lastly to the Nizams, was as unflinch- 
ing as it was sincere and true. The ancestors of Salar 
Jung belonged to a noble family of Medina. Shaikh 
Ovais Karani was the first of the line to leave his 
native countr}' and settle in India. His son held high, 
and responsible offices in the Bijapur Court. It was 
the time when the Moghul Emperors were forcing 
their way to the Deccan; the Shaikh’s grandson offered 
his services to the Emperor of Delhi, who appointed 
him to the Dewani of Shajahanabad and Kashmir. 
His son, Mohamed Taki, was the first representative 
of the family to come in contact with Asaf Jah 
Nizam-ul-Mulk who, at the dissolution of the Moghul 
Empire, was trying to found a kingdom for himself 
in the south. Mohammed Taki’s son, Shamsuddin, 
was a great favourite of the first Nizam ; his 
command was in the time- of Nizam Salabat 
Jung increased to 7,000 foot and 7,000 horse with 
the title of Nawab Munir-ul-Mulk. He vvas subse- 
quently made the Dewan for the Subabs of th& 
Deccan. Shamsuddin’s grandson, Munir-uI-MuIk II 
married the daughter of Mir Alum, who was the 
Prime Minister to Nizam Sikandar Jah from 1804 to' 
1808, and who led the Hyderabad contingent forces 
to Seringapatam in 1799. On Mir Alum's death in 
1808, Munir-ul-Mulk II became the Prime Minister,, 
and held office for 23 years. He had two sons, of 
whom the elder was Sir Jalar Jung’s father; the 
younger son, Seraj-ul-Mulk, was Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad from 185.1 to 1853. And when he died„ 
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'Salar Jung Was elevated to the position held by many 
of his ancestors in Hyderabad at the early age of 24 . 

EARLY LIFE. 

Kawab Mir Turab Ali Khan. Salar Jung, Siraj- 
-ud-Dowla, Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, C.CX,, g.C.S.l, (to give 
bim his full name and titles) was born on the 2nd 
Januarj' i82g. While an infant he lost his father, and 
when four years old his grandfather, Munir-ul-Mulk 
II, died leaving the bov in sole charge of his second 
son, Seraj-uI-MuIk. There is a story related which 
show’s the great affection which Munir-ul-Mulk 11 had 
tow’ards young Salar Jung. The latter had an attack 
of typhoid fever, and for many days his condition was 
considered to be critical. Thereupon his grandfather, 
like Baber of old, performed the ceremony which is 
known among Mussalmans as Tassaduk, and prayed 
that any evil which might befall the child might be 
transferred to him, and that if it was the wdll of God 
that Salar Jung should die, be prayed that his own 
life might be taken. Strange to say the boy recovered 
and the grandfather fell ill and died. The guardian- 
ship of the boy therefore fell on his uncle, Seraj-ul- 
Mulk. 

Salar Jung’s education till he w’as thirteen was 
not regular and continuous. His early training can 
scarcely be said to have made him fit for the high 
and responsible position which he w’as called upon 
to fill in after life. He was weak, and the pecuniary 
and other troubles of his family apparently’ obscured 
all his future hopes. His grandfather, Munir-ul-Mulk 
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II had left debts to the extent of 25 lakhs and the 
then Nizam, H. H. Nasir-ud-Dowla, paid off the debts 

• of his Minister, and took possession of the greater 
portion of the family estates as security. However 
Seraj-ul-Mulk cheerfully performed the trust confided 
to him and gave his nephew such education as was 
thought fit for a scion of a noble family at Hyderabad. 
Salar Jung read Persian and Arabic under a private 
tutor for nearlj' seven 5'ears. The teaching of English 
was not then in vogue at Hyderabad ; and Salar Jung 

< began to learn this languge when he was ig years. He 
worked at it for half an hour everj’ day under an 
Eurasian private teacher, later on he pursued the study 

• so assiduously till he came to know English as well as 
his mother- tongue. Towards the end of his life he 
became a good English speaker, and the testimony 
borne by Sir Monier Williams is well worth repeating 
here : — “ I conversed with both these great Ministers 
(Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madhava Row) not long 
since in their own houses and found them capable 
of talking on all subjects in as good English as 
my own.” 

As a boy Salar Jung was fond of riding, and had 
had many narrow escapes. His uncle had a pet 

. giraffe, and it Was Salar Jung’s delight to bestride it 
to the great astonishment of his awe-struck attend- 
ants. From his early days, Salar Jung imbued busi- 
ness habits of a very high degree through the exer- 
tions of his grandmother. The accounts which the 
old lady received from her Jaghir villages were sent 
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to Salar Jung, and he had to verify them with the- 
help of the clerks and explain everything in detail to 
his grandmother — a task which young Salar found by 
no means easy. 

In 1847, Salar Jung was appointed as the 
Taluqdar (Collector) of some Telingana Districts, 
which till then were managed by an Englishman- 
named Mr. Deighton. He Was thus early brought 
into contact with the administration of the State, and 
he found no difficulty in mastering the system of land 
revenue introduced by his predecessor, and worked it" 
out satisfactorily during the eight months he was in 
office. By this time the Nizam -restored some of the 
family Jaghirs to Seraj-ul-Mulk, who lost no time to- 
appoint Salar Jung for looking after them. For five 
years he worked hard to improve the condition of his- 
estates while at the same time to increase their 
revenue. When in independent charge of his family 
Jaghirs, he moulded and shaped the high administra- 
tive capacity, which he showed in such unmistakable- 
manner in after life. 

PRIME MINISTER. 

Seraj-ul-Mulk died on 26th April 1853, and as is 
usual in the then Hyderabad’affairs, a political iinj)asse 
intervened. The choice of a Minister became a mat- 
ter of perplexity to the Nizam. Of the available 
candidates, the one Avhom the Nizam least favoured' 
was Salar Jung. The latter was only 24 .years old,, 
and he was the nephew of the Minister who negotia- 
ted and concluded the treaty by which Berar was- 
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tranr-fcrrcd to the Enf;h?h control. Salar Jving’s 
cvindid.iturc was however supported bj' Lnla Balmdur 
(the State Rccord'Kccprr) and two other favourites 
of the Ki.-ram. "It is not a Minister," they said to the 
Kirarn, "hut your prestige that governs. Siraj-uR 
Mulk conducted the administr.ation through the sub- 
ordinate departments, Lala Bahadur, who did every 
thing, will as before conduct the affairs of the 
administration for Salar Jung." Such arguments did 
not miss the mark, and the favourites won the day. 
Salar Jung was invested with the office o[ Minister 
in full Durbar on the 31st of May t853. How well 
Salar Jung knew the difficulties of his new position is 
seen from the following extract from a letter to a 
friend of his in England on his accession to power: — 

Without nny solicitntion on niy pnrt or my ftrandmothcr’s 
Hi* HiKhnets was pleased to confer the ofTico of Dewnn on me 
at the Durbar the day before yesterday (Slst May). I should 
have been quite content to remain in unmoleatcd possession of 
my uncle’s JaRhira were it possible without the cares which, 
such nn office would impose upon me, especially in the present 
criticsl state of affairs here, and I was advised by friends, 
European and Kative, and with too much appearance of truth 
to reject the advice, that if 1 declined the office, myself and' 
family would ho utterly ruined ... I shall therefore do- 
my best with God's help to restore some order in the affairs of 
this country, and endeavour to extricate the government from 
its embarrassments. 

The country was indeed in a deplorable state. 
The preceding ten years were marked by a series of 
administrative and financial adversities. Salar Jung’& 
predecessor left a heritage which no statesman could 
envy. The administrative capacity of the man was- 
put to the greatest te.st, and it may be affirmed that 
the new Minister successfully tided over the strain- 
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^ind worr}' attendant on those who bring order out of 
utter confusion. 

Since his accession to power up to the outbreak 
■of the Sepoy Mutiny in 1857, he found means to 
introduce many reforms in the State, and this made 
him very unpopular with those who counted that his 
youth would be a safeguard for their own private 
aggrandizement. The very first to quarrel with the 
young Minister was Lala Bahadur who, experienced 
as he was in Hyderabad affairs, tried his best to oust 
him from office. Again and again the prospect of 
dismissal seemed imminent : but the Nizam had no 
other subject as capable, upright, and loyal as Salar 
Jung, As Mr. Sorabji Jehangir has pointed out in 
his Representative Men of India : 

Sir Saiar Jung had to wage amidst unparalleled diffi- 
culties, prolonaed and at times disheartening battles with abuses 
-which had grown hoary with age and whose dimensions Wore in 
proportion to the estont of the unwicdly state in which they 
■existed, demanding all the resources of a superior and acute 
intellect, a conciliatory but firm disposition, administrative 
prudence and foresight of the highest order, and an intimate 
acquaintance with human nature, Sir Salar Jung was endowed 
■with these attributes in such a marked degree as to stamp him 
as an Indian statesman of the highest eminence. 

Nor were opportunities for the e.xercise of his 
statesmanship wanting. 

THE SEPOY MUTINY, 1 857. 

• For in May 1S57, the great Sepoy Mutiny broke 
out near Delhi, and all Mussalmans in Southern India 
turned their eyes towards the Nizam's capital. The 
rebellion spread like wild fire in the North. Hydera- 
bad filled with a large population who had only rer 
•cently been brought under one settled government. 
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and who cherished the memory of the great Imperial 
House of Baber, was showing its sympathy with the 
Sepoys, who espoused the cause of the Moghul 
Emperor at Delhi. Wildest rumours of the dire 
peril, to which the British were exposed in Hindustan 
having reached Hj'derabad from the north, the city 
Mohammedans were plunged in a state of intense 
excitement. Some openly manifested their displea- 
sure to the British Government. The city people 
assembled in large numbers in the streets clamouring 
for war against the English. 

At such a critical moment the Nizam Nasir-ud* 
Dowla died ; and great fears were therefore enter- 
tained in responsible quarters regarding the issue of 
events at Hyderabad. Salar Jung was then only four 
years in office, and he so well gauged the situation 
that he firmly and persistently adhered himself to the 
definite policy of seeing that Hyderabad did not join 
in the general revolt, and thus extend the disaffected 
area far down to the south. He was a Mohammedan 
and serving a Mohammedan State: to him it was “ a 
trial, the tension and force of which could never be 
understood by a European and a Christian.” 

A new Nizam was placed on the Masnad with- 
out any loss of time ; and the Resident on returning 
from the installation ceremony found a telegram from 
the Governor-General announcing the fall of Delhi. 
He sent for Salar Jung at once, and communicated 
the news to him. The Minister replied that the news 
had been known in the city three days ago. To manj^ 
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-unacquainted with British resources, the fall of Delhi 
was synonymous with the destruction of the British 
Raj in India. If Salar Jung had ever wanted to be 
■disloyal to the British Government, he had the best 
■opportunity of disclosing his motive when information 
reached him about the success of the mutineers at 
Delhi. What would have been the fate of the British 
•officers assembled in the Nizam’s palace on the Durbar 
•day if Salar Jung had only given any sign to show 
•that he sympathised with the mutineers ! 

The Minister, however, could not keep in check 
-the excited mob in the city. On June 1 2th, there 
W'creifound posted on the walls of all conspicuous 
places, placards with incitements to sedition signed by 
•orthodox Moulvies calling upon the Faithful to be 
ready to fight against the English. The next day a 
-coloured flag was hoisted at the chief Mosque of the 
-city, and the excited people mostly of the lower orders 
gathered round it. Two men tried to make a stir by 
interrupting the preacher, and shouting out: " Why 
do you not preach the rising of the holy standard ?” 
upon which the cries of “ Deen,” “ Deen ” (for the 
Faith) were heard, and it had no response as the 
respectable people held aloof from such a scene. The 
Moulvie was arrested, and the crowds were dispersed 
hjf the Minister’s orders. A fakir, while openly 
preaching a Jihad against the English, was promptly 
arrested and placed in confinement with the aid of a 
few faithful Arabs, who maintained order in the city, 
-and strict instructions were issued to the guards at 
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the city gate to fire on anyone who attempted to incite 
the people against tlic English. “ These energeite 
measures,” says a military officer, “ saved South India, 
for had the people at Hyderabad risen against us, the 
Mohammedan population of Madras would, it. was 
well-known at the Residency, have followed their 
example." 

The situation was so critical that the Governor 
of Bombaj' telegraphed to the Resident at Hyderabad ; 
” If the Nizam goes, all is lost.” There was certainly 
a panic in the above message, but Englishmen in India 
felt a keen sense of relief when it was found that the 
Nizam did not and would not go. “ Had the Nizam,” 
says Colonel Briggs, ” untried as he then was, sided 
the movement or even openly avowed his sympathy 
with the mutineers, there can be no doubt that 
the iwhole of Southern India would have been in 
a blaze.” But wiser counsels prevailed at the Nizam's 
Durbar, and Salar Jung’s statesmanship saved the 
situation. 

The British Residency at Hyderabad is situated 
very near the busy quarter of the city and is far 
removed from the cantonment of Secunderabad. A 
body of 500 Rohillas with 4,000 disaffected people 
led by two leaders, Torabazkhan, and Allauddin, 
marched and attacked the Residency, which was not 
then protected by any fortifications. The Minister 
knew of the projected attack, and gave a timely 
warning to the Resident, Colonel Davidson, who at 
once ordered for some reinforcements from Secundera- 
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bad. On their arrival, they were joined by a party of 
Arabs sent by Salar Jung. These troops repulsed the 
mutineers’ attack: one of the leaders was shot dead, 
and several others taken prisoners and deport- 
ed. Some of the ringleaders were e.xecuted,. 
and others fled to Hyderabad with the hope 
that the Nizam’s government would , protect them. 
But the Minister issued orders to hand over 
the mutineers to the Resident for ncccssar}’ punish- 
ment. A large concourse of people assembled at 
the chief Mosque with a view to send a deputation of 
some Moulvies to the Nizam to expound the duties of 
a Mussalman Sovereign, and persuade him to order 
the release of all the sepoys who had been imprisoned 
for attacking the Residency. But it was soon dis- 
persed; a mob collected near the Residency, and 
broke open two of its gates. Before further injury 
could be done, fire was opened on them and they 
were driven awaj’. 

Much criticism was levelled against the Resident,. 
Colonel Davidson, for his continued occupation of the 
Residency in these critical times. But like a true 
Englishman he said ; " I haA’e taken a fancy to lay 
my bones at Hyderabad. If open force be used I will 
fight to the last.” Besides he added that the non- 
occupation of the Residency at that time “ Would 
have been looked upon as a sign of fear, and the loyal 
Minister, Salar Jung, would have been left to his 
fate.” But many years after the mutiny, Salar 
Jung said with characteristic modesty that, but 
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fcr the courngc and hope given by the Residency 
OOicorf, he would not have triumphed over the crisis 
so stjcccssfiilj}’. 

I have nfien been complimented ns the Saviour of India, 
be wrote, “but if 1 was able to be of any use to my Sovereign, 
and to Her Majesty’s Empire in India, the credit of it is entirely 
duo to General Tbornljill. Had not General Thornhill been at 
Hyderabad, I tremble to think what might have become of the- 
Iviraro, of the Itesideney, and of myself. Colonel Davidson was 
an excellent man and was in cverj’ way fitted for the high 
position ho held ; but the magnitude of the emergency had 
t.akcn him so completely by surprise that had it not been for 
the strong will and stout heart of General Thornhill, bo would 
never in nij' opinion have tided over the troubles. As for myself, 
it was entirely General 1h irnhill’s constant counseland SLp.ort 
that kept up my courage and enabled mo finally to tnumph over 
the disaflection with which the whole city seemed to bo envelop- 
ed to an extent which few Btili.sh officers have any concep- 
tion of. Next to General Thornhill, though not to bo compared 
with him in point of importance, were the services of General 
Briggs. His strong arm and undaunted courage were of the 
greatest service in saving the Residency when it was attacked 
by the mutinous rabble. I never felt so discouraged in ray life 
as when I saw the services of these two officots passed over 
without notice. 

Sir Richard Temple characterised his services to 
the British Government on this occasion as "simply 
priceless.’’ The Governor-General in Council informed 
him that “ the abilit}', courage, and firmness with 
which he had discharged his duty to the Nizam and 
to the British Government entitled him to the most 
cordial thanks of the Government of India.” 

In July i860, the Nizam Was presented with 
British manufactures valued at a lakh of rupees, and 
his minister articles worth thirty thousand. The 
districts of Raichur and Dharaseo were restored to 
the Nizam, and the petty State of Shorapur was. 
added to the Nizam’s territory. 

4 
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INTRIGUES AGAINST HIM. 

The attitude ^Yhich Sir Salar Jung wiscU' follow- 
ed during the Mutiny brought on him much unpopu- 
larity. A determined attack on his life was made on 
March isth, 1859, when he was leaving the Nizam’s 
Durbar Hall with the Resident. A Rohilla, said to 
have been from Hindustan, discharged a loaded 
•carbine which, though missing the mark, hit one of 
the. Minister’s retinue. The assailant then rushed on 
the Minister with a drawn sword ; but fortunately 
he Was overpowered by the Nizam’s guards who cut 
him down immediately. 

Salar Jung’s passion for reforms in the adminis- 
tration of the State was well-known. But Hydera- 
badees were slow to recognise it : he grew' more and 
more unpopular with them. In iSGi, an attempt 
was made to remove him from office. The Nizam 
was made to believe that the Resident was an,\ious 
to dismiss Salar Jung. The Nizam in an interview 
with the Resident made him understand that he 
would gladly dismiss the Minister. The Resident 
was surprised to hear the proposal, and dissuaded the 
Nizam from entertaining any such idea. The conspi- 
racy against Salar Jung was exposed, and the Minister 
was once again in the good graces of his master. 
It is said that the Nizam’s harem contributed not a 
little to this change of attitude betW'een His Highness 
and his Minister. These ladies W'ere, since Salar 
•Jung W'as made Minister, getting thdr pensions and 
allowances regularly — a fact of very rare occurrence 
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in the administrations of the previous Ministers, They 
in a body petitioned to His Highness pointing out how 
successful Salar Jung had been as a Minister and 
threatened in the event of a change some violence to 
bis successor. That Salar Jung had been restored 
to confidence was evidenced by the presentation of 
some fine jewels to him by the Nizam at the Ead 
Durbar ; and when the Minister had a fall from his 
horse, the Nizam was so glad of his recovery that he 
caused a large some of money to be given away to 
the poor as a thanks-ofTering, 

In 1 866, Her ^^aj(:sty Queen Victoria conferred 
upon him the title of the Knight Commander of the 
"Star of India, A year later, once again the relations 
■between the Nizam and his Minister were strained. 
The Government of India proposed a treaty for the 
mutual e.\tradition of certain criminals. The Nizam 
suspected that it was an encroachment on his power, 
,and believed that the Minister was responsible for it. 
He made no secret of his dissatisfaction with him. At 
.this time one of the two officials whose business it 
-was to act as confidential Vakil between the Nizam 
4ind his Minister died. His Highness lost no time in 
.appointing Laskar Jung, a bitter personal enemy of 
the Minister, to the post. Salar Jung resigned : and 
the Resident, Sir George Yule, sought an interview 
with the Nizam, who was much perturbed at what 
he called his Minister's pride. The Minister threat- 
ened to resign more than once, and this His Highness 
.could not stand. He wished that Salar Jung had 
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been more humble and acted as liis servant. 
Salar Jung being persuaded to apologise in a 
most humble way did so, much to the gratification 
of his Highness who permitted him to continue 
in office. 


Salar Jung had to clear his course in *' the face 
of a permanent opposition offered by Jealous and 
powerful enemies, and of the most vexatious and 
^senseless interference on the part of his sovereign." 
“ He was kept by the Nizam," writes Sir Richard 
Temple, 


in a state of thraldom and was almost a prisoner in his 
° ‘lu! outer gates of his court- 

yard withmU bis master a pernusston. If ho wished to civo a 

attend llOUSO OUtsidc tho cfty, or 

mn,/ 1’^ interview with tho 

Moimst ^thnt^^oM h' ^ formality, but .as a 

request that might bo refused or which would bo rrudcioRly 

difficult becaus^ transaction was 
the Niz’am’a iealnnnv would have renewed 

boyes would have sent him papers in despatch 

Lem To riird •“ nl’jeotion. Ho did not 

sharnd thn rntrori*** lu the light of a personal grievance as ho 
was BBldom Xmud felt for their master. Ho 

be nsnd Nizam’s prosenco. and when he was, 

ouiL Lull “Bitation. Ho must have boon 

?ova1 aurwo,u^^b‘’°"““ tuastor, yot ho was perfectly 

hii liege.^ undergone any labour for tho welfare of 


In January 1 868 , another attempt was made on 
the Minister’s life while he was proceeding to the 
Nizam’s palace to attend the Ead Durbar. Two 
shots were fired at him— one of which went so close 
as to graze his turban, and the other wounded an 
attendant. The Nizam warmly congratulated his- 
Minister on his escape, and issued strict orders 
regulating the possession of firearms by the people.. 
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The would-be assassin, proved to be one who had 
been prej'udiced by Salar Jung's administrative 
measures. 

VISIT TO EUROPE. 

In 1S75, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Edward VllJ-came to India : 
and among the nobles that formed his suite was the 
Duke of Sutherland. The Duke paid a visit to 
Hyderabad as the guest of Sir Salar Jung. When 
leaving he pressed the great Minister to visit England 
Salar Jung accepted the invitation and visited Europe 
in the summer of 1S76. He could not have been 
quite ignorant of the sort of reception he would meet 
in England. People would not forget his invaluable 
services during the Mutiny : his administrative ability 
and statesmanship were wafted across to distant 
lands : and his kind and genial personality made him 
an acceptable friend to many an Englishman. 

Lord Lytton, who had succeeded Lord North- 
brook as Viceroy of India, landed in Bombay on the 
7th April 1876. Salar Jung was present at his 
reception at the Bombay Dockyards. The next day 
he sailed for Europe, reaching Rome on the 5th of 
May. Sir Salar paid a visit to the late King, Victor 
Emmanuel, at the Quirinal. Three days later, the 
Pope received him in audience at the Vatican and 
expressed his gratitude for the facilities allowed to 
Catholics in the Hyderabad State. After visiting 
Rome, Naples, and some of the other chief cities of 
Italy, the party reached Paris on the 13th of May. 
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Here, Sir Salar was detained for nearly a fortnight 
•owing to an unpleasant accident. On the very 
evening of his arrival at the Grand Hotel, he 
slipped on the stairs which resulted in a fractured 
thigh bone. He suffered great bodily pain not 
to speak of the ve.\’ation of an enforced stay in 
his rooms, but in spite of it he persevered, says a 
visitor to him, 


equanimity and resignation characteristic of men 
faith; but the frustration of his 
'’t any other ni»n. . . . 
either •bung's countenance betrayed 

Since Sir Salar Jung has 
tone "°°° attendants (and they wore 52 ) has 

"'leeiDe forlVw that they are indifferent to sight- 

Ivemhwtn y^nico they went to look at 

ed them *J*®^*‘^^<^swhichfollovrcd and incomtnod- 

told mo that since SirSalar Jung's srriral 
^ day in French and 
^rfne aTon^ aoplications. Some beg for alms 

others offer^all voracious misfortunes; 

luxurranfi fanrxf inventions, merchandise, articles of 
to^Sd interview; others 

others offer him^ Verses expressing regret at his accident; 
notTo sfeakn?fe^rr®°T-“‘’ ““d recreations of all kinds;, 
■who not aati'sfipll^^^' hattera, and ehoemakors 
Sto the corner are constantly stepping 

samples into the°hfn<ls'’7h“® “^^rds, prospectuses and' 

the leAlnt, the^ ^ ’ ‘‘® pockets and almost the turbans of 
Sa®ar 7une ^nwnnter. Their recital much amused Sir 

infwmed tharthis^wTr®''p®*^^'^‘‘®d great satisfaction when 
“S be free in London from which he 

there, and HsLns wUh °reat®nte"??t when™"th''"'‘^ 

turns upon London or England. ^ conversation 


By the end of May he recovered so far as to- 
travel and on ist June 1876. he left Paris for Eng- 
land and landed at Folkestone, where the Duke of 
Sutherland was the fimt to welcome him to the 
English shores. Sir Salar who was still unable to- 
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walk was carried ashore by a party of English sailors^ 
and the hlayor of Folkestone read an Address of 
Welcome. From that daj' till he left England in- 
vitations, honours and addresses poured thick on himt 
and the English Press kept up a never-ending chorus 
of praise of the worth of the great Indian on a visit 
to England. One of the leading London journals 
remarked : — 

Our new guest is the man who, when Delhi bad fallen, 
and our power was for a moment in the balance, saved Southern 
India for England. Even if Southern India had revolted it is 
possible that by profuse expenditure of men and money we 
might have conquered it back again, and all the rest of India as 
well. But, Sir Salar Jung spared ns the expenditure of count- , 
less lives, and countless millions ; and if there was a clear occa- 
sion for acknowledging in a fitting manner an inestimable 
service, such an occasion is presented by the arrival in England 
of the Prime Minister of the Nizam. 

But his stay was made less pleasant owing to 
the unfortunate accident at Paris, and while confined 
to his rooms at London, he was visited by the 
Prince of Wales (King Edward VII), and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. On June 2oth, the Prince 
of Wales gave a banquet in Salar Jung’s honour 
when the leading noblemen, statesmen, and old 
Indian officials were invited to meet him. Next day 
he went over to O.xford, where the honorary degree 
of D. C. L, was conferred upon him by the University. 
On July 3rd, Sir Salar Jung was presented to H. M, 
Queen Victoria by the Marquis of Salisbury at the 
Windsor Castle, where he dined with the Queen and 
other members of the Royal Family. He spent the 
next day in visiting the Woolwich Arsenal and the: 
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London Docks, On 5th July Sir Snlar Jnn.rj and Isl > 
suite attended the State Ball at the Buckingham 
Palace, and the next day the Mnnjuis of Salis- 
bury (the then Secretary of State for India) 
entertained him at dinner. Later on Sir Sal.ar had the 
honour of giving a dinner party at his temporary 
residence in Piccadilly to H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, Before Sir Salar Jung l.'.ft London for 
Trentham, the East India Association pre.-ented hi.m 
with an address recounting his services during the 
Mutiny and expressing satisfaction at the w.iy in 
which the various reforms were introduc'.d hy him 
in the Nizam’s State, After spending a pleasant 
Week at Trcnthim Hall with the Duke of Sutherland, 
Sir Salar Jung travelled over to Scotland, where he 
received deputations from the Town Councils of Inver- 
ness, Dingwall, Tain and Wick, Later on he Went 
to Edinburgh where he and his party drove throiigh 
the streets seeing all the places of interest in that 
ancient city. 

He returned to London oa tiie v^nd and three 
days later a special meeting of the Court of Common 
Council Was held at the Guddhall to present Sir Salar 
Jung with the Freedom of the City of London, The 
Lord Mayor proposed the toast of Sir Salar Jung and 
eulogised his services to the Nizam and the English- 
On Jul)' 26th, Sir Salar received deputations from the 
Manchester Corporation and the Manchester Chamber 
of Cctnmerce, and owing to ill health had to decline 
invitations to visit Liverpool and Manchester. His 
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He arrived at Hyderabad on the 26 th of August,, 
and Was received with the liveliest demonstrations of 
affection by all classes of people. 

THE HERAIt QUESTION 

H. H. The Nizam Afziil-ud-Dowlah died 
on the 26 th February 1 669, and his son Mahbub 
Ali Khan aged about three j-ears, was placed 
on the Masnad. Salar Jung and Shams-ul-Umarah — ■ 
the premier noblemen of the State — were made co- 
Regents during the minority of the Nizam, and there 
seemed every prospect of a smooth sailing in the- 
State’s progress towards administrative efficiency. 
But Sir Salar’s attitude towards the Berar question, 
brought him in conflict with more than one Viceroy. 
He fostered so passionate a desire for the restoration 
of Berar to the Nizam that he e.Kpressed his object in. 
a letter to Lord Northbrook : — " Either I must 
recover Berar or I must be convinced of the justice 
of the reasons for withholding it or — I must die.” 
Berar had been nominally in the Nizam's possession 
since 1724, and the dimensions of the province were- 
repeatedly curtailed by grants to the Peshwas of 
Poona, who laterly were even empowered to collect 
taxes from the people. Since 1804, the Nizam bad- 
the sole authority over the country, but owing to its- 
unsettled state it remained the rendezvous of the law- 
less. It had dwindled with every political change till 
in the middle of the last century it was not the Berar 
of the early Nizams, far less the Imperial Subah of 
that name. In 1 8531 upwards of 45 lakhs of rupees- 
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became dne lo the British Government for the 
nnintenance of the Hyderabad contingent. Lord 
Dalhonsic, the tlicn Governor-General, instructed 
the Resident to ask the Ni^am territorial guarantee 
for the regular payment of the contingent charges, 
and the liquidation of the debt. After much negotia- 
tions a treaty was drawn up, by which districts 
yielding an annual gross revenue of 50 lakhs were 
assigned to the British. These included Berar, the 
Raichur Doab and Dhanisco district. The treaty 
w.as signed on the 2 rsl April 1853 ; and two weeks 
later Salar Jung was appointed Prime Minister. Ever 
since he was not at case over this subject and had 
two motives to guide him. *' The solemn injunctions 
of his two last sovereigns,” says a writer, “ had made 
it a duty of the most sacred obligation upon him to- 
seek its accomplishment. The assignment which was 
effected in the last hours of his unde (Nawab Seraj- 
uI-MuIk) had left a reproach on his family in the eyes 
both of the sovereign and the people of the country.” 

In 1 866, the Minister addressed a communication- 
to the British Government on behalf of the Nizam 
claiming the restoration of Berar. The request was not 
complied with, and Salar Jung was told that ‘‘the spirit 
of e.vtravagant assertion which pervades Sir Salar Jung’s 
letter, unworthy alike of his princely master’s dignity 
and of his own reputation for enlightened statesman- 
ship, leaves the Governor-General in Council no alter- 
native but to require that the future communications of 
.the Hyderabad Durbar shall be framed in a tone more: 
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serious and circumspect.” There Was still hope, and it 
was based on the statement of the Government of India 
that the restitution of Berar must remain an impossi- 
bility so long as satisfactory arrangements were not 
made for the regular payment of the Hyderabad 
contingent from some other source. When the Minis- 
ter had effected many administrative reforms in the 
State, he was able to point out “ a source ” to the 
British. In 1872, Salar Jung offered to deposit with 
the Government of India in lieu of Berar, the sum of 
1 2 crores of rupees, the interest on which would be 
■sufficient to meet the cost of the contingent. The 
Minister noted that this scheme will not only furnish a 
proper security but also be a deposit of His Highness’ 
treasure, which would enable the Government to 
-carry on some public works out of that source, and 
-also reduce the cost of management. The Govern- 
ment of India were unable to entertain such a pro- 
posal since “ a territorial guarantee was the funda- 
mental principle of the treaties of 1853 i860.” 

After much correspondence, Salar Jung was informed 
that the Resident would not receive for transmission 
any correspondence on the subject in future. Where- 
upon the Regents forwarded an appeal direct to the 
Secretary of State for India, While in England 
it is said that Salar Jung influenced a number of 
British politicians to recognise the justice of his 
claim. The Secretary of State (Lord Salisbury) 
affirmed that Berar was not ceded to the British, and 
that the Nizam’s sovereignty over the assigned districts 
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riiiinim ci iinimpnircd. I IiV dispatch to fljc Viceroy 
cunchided ns foHoWs : — 

Your Kxcdlrncy hns nollrml tlit* )nconvcnien''o of discus.'iinf: 
qoc'lion^ of tlii^ kind wliilc the on whojo beh.ilf tlioynro 

profo^c.Ily r.ii.'pil. Si lilmiolf n minor. In tliis opinion I entiroJy 
coarur. 

Early in 1S77, the co-Ri-gents declared in 
writ ini; that *' they fnlly accepted the decision 
of thi; Secretary of State as conveyed in the 
above despatch, and would take no steps what- 
ever in the matter diirinj; the minority of " His 
Highnesc.” Hut Salar Jung was not spared till the 
young Xiicain ^^ahbub Ali Khan came of age and 
assumed the reins of government. The subject was 
therefore shelved till it was re-opened in 1902 by 
Lord Curzon, when by a new treaty Berar was 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Government on 
the latter paying to the Nizam 25 lakhs of rupees 
per annum. 

HIS REFOR.MS 

To sketch the reforms introduced by Sir Salar 
Jung in the State, is to describe the histor}' of 
Hyderabad for nearly thirty years. The State at the 
time of his accession to power had been compared to 
the England of the Stuarts. The Revenue Adminis- 
tration was in the most deplorable state and the 
accounts showed a sum of only 1 8 lakhs of rupees as 
the net revenue available to the government after 
paying the troops in the State service. The collection 
of revenue was carried on what was known as tho 
contract system. The territory was parcelled out far 
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a certain period among contractors called Taluqdars, 
who were paid at a definite rate for the cost of 
■management. Their sole aim was to make as much 
money as possible when in power, and therefore much 
oppression and mismanagement prevailed. Besides 
-certain districts where in the hands of Arabs who had 
:advanced money to the State, and who Were em- 
powered to collect the revenue of those districts in 
repayment of the loans made. 

Sir Salar Jung’s attentions was first drawn to 
the maladministration of the Revenue Department. 
A court was established to adjudicate the claims of 
the Arabs: and all turbulent men were arrested and 
punished either by deportation or imprisonment by the 
Arab Zamindars, whose support was an asset to the 
youthful Minister. As much of the debts as the finan- 
ces of the State cordd allow were disbursed to the 
creditors. By 1854, Salar Jung was able to recover 
mortgaged lands yielding a revenue of 40 lakhs, and 
to disband nearly 4,000 Arabs and Pathans from the 
State service. The old Taluqdars were forced to 
submit their resignations, and trustworthy persons 
were appointed in their places. 

In 1856, a Central Treasury was established at 
Hyderabad, to which all Revenue collections were 
transmitted. Vexatious transit duties and other minor 
taxes were abolished. The countr}’’ was for adminis- 
trative purposes divided into four parts ; and Salar 
Jung took under his charge the largest division yield- 
ing 60 lakhs of revenue. . . 
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The traffic in Mahomedan and Hindu children 
"had been going on for a long time, and in 1 856, Salar 
Jung issued a proclamation forbidding the practice 
under pain of punishment. There were dailj robberies 
and dacoities in the districts ; and villages were in 
many cases looted by armed men. More than once a 
body of the contingent troops were requisitioned to 
scare away the besiegers. A special Rohilla Court 
was established at Hyderabad to try such cases, and 
several gangs of robbers were imprisoned. There was 
famine in l862 and 1866, and Salar Jung took effec- 
tive measures to relieve the poor and the distressed. 
In 1 867, the Zillabandi system was introduced, and 
the State was parcelled out into five divisions and 
.seventeen districts. 

There was a thorough re-organization of the 
Judicial, Public Works, Medical, Police and Educa- 
tional Departments. In the Telugu districts the 
system of payment in kind was the rule. The 
Minister abolished it to the great satisfaction of the 
ryots, and sent a memorandum on the disadvantages 
of this system to the Famine Commission. 

In the beginning of i882, Salar Jung drew an 
elaborate scheme for the general management of the 
administration. This was the last and in some res- 
pects the greatest undertaking of the Minister for the 
benefit of the State. This system was adopted prac- 
tically in toto by his successor, and still remains the 
basis of administration in the Dominions, To help 
the Minister, four Moin-uI-Mahams (Departmental 
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Ministers) were appointed, and eliborate details 
reeaiding the powers and working of the Ministers 
and Secretaries were framed. The Government of 
India, after a careful and clcse examination of the 
scheme, gave it their most hearty and cordial 
appreciation. 

Before Salar Jung’s time there were no regular 
courts throughout the dominions. The Minister 
established a Court in Hyderabad with a Chief Judge, 
and four assistant Judges having full powers to try 
civil and criminal cases. To suppress crime in 
the districts, Zilladars with a fully equipped force 
Were appointed, who either captured or imprisoned 
all turbulent Rohillas. A special Court to try Thuggee 
and Dacoity cascs was instituted. In iSuo, a Court 
at Hyderabad with a Hindu as its presiding Judge 
Was established to try civil cases among Hindus. 
Government stamped paper was also introduced ; and 
a stamp oSce was established in the capital. 

Before Salar Jung came into power, the village 
servants acted as the police: and military troops 
arrested thieves and dacoits when called upon to do 
so. Cases of torture were very frequent. In i S65, 
Salar Jung re-organised the police department. At 
the head of the administration there was the Inspector- 
General of Police with (Superintendents) 

and Amins (Inspectors) in charge of districts : the 
Jamadars and Dafadars worked under them. A Kotwal 
(Commissioner of P olice) was appointed for the Hydera- 
bad city, and the Police Code revised and amended. . 
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In *575. the SnmyiUpnrlmcnt wns (Stal)li!’})cd on 
tlu' litiL-i: fidi'oWfd in tilt; Bonihaj* Presidency. Ediicn* 
l;on in Ilydct.abad had htcn cniricd on, on the old 
lines : boys Wire only (.inidH the Koran and to read 
and write rci>ian or .Arabic. In 1855, Salar Jung 
established an Oriental College, where English was 
taught as an optional subject. Some years later a 
school was opened in the chief village of each Tahiq 
and one at the luadquarters of each District. The 
department w.ns brought under an Educational Secre- 
tary and a Director of Public Instruction. A Civil 
Engineering College and a Medical School were 
opened. In a short time the educational charges of 
the State rose to nearly a lakh and half. In iSSo, 
the school at Chadderghet (in Hyderabad) was raised 
to the status of a College, and afhliated to the Madras 
University. With a view to encourage the 
nobles of the State to study the English language, 
the Madras-Aliza was instituted which was subse- 
quently re-organised and named the Nizam’s College. 
To train teachers for schools, a normal school 
was established ; and five divisional inspectors 
were appointed for supervision of the schools in 
the district. 

There was also a re-organization of the Public 
Works Deparment. Many tanks were repaired, 
roads and district communications were improved, 
and several government buildings were erected. In 
1 874, the Hyderabad- Wadi Railway was completed, 
and to Salar Jung thus belongs the credit of connect- 
5 
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ing the Nizam’s capital with Madras and Bombay. 
In 1862, regular postal communication between the 
capital and the districts was established. There 
were many mints in the State, but Salar Jung 
withdrew all the coins and established a State 
mint at Hyderabad. The Abkari Department 
showed an increased revenue owing to the suppres- 
sion of illicit manufacture, and the income of 
the Customs Department rose to nearly 40 lakhs. 
Municipalities were established at Hyderabad, 
Aurangabad, Raichur and Gulburga, where the 
management was effected by a Council consisting of 
•official and non-official members. When Salar Jung 
became Prime Minister, the military' cost of the State 
per annum was nearly 80 lakhs ; but at the time of 
his death it was reduced to nearly 2o lakhs. Indeed 
it would take us far afield to measure all the reforms 
he introduced in remodelling a State like Hyderabad. 
Suffice to say that he is in a sense the maker of 
the modem Hyderabad. 

A day’s work 

The public are generally ignorant of the way in 
which great Indians spend their time when in har- 
ness : much less do the}' know of their private lives. 
But the following description of how Salar Jung 
spent a day given by a European Military Officer will 
be read with great interest : — 

He rises about 6 A.U. and after a bath and a cup of tea 
proceeds to business. The Daroghas of the Feel Khana (superin- 
-tendent of elephants) etc., first wait upon him and make their 
reports. A public Durbar is then held to which the poorest of 
•the people have free a_cces^'aqd opportunity given them for 
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making their representations. The various .Tamadars (Officers) 
■of the Troops attend this Durbar and make their reports. 

The Minister then proceeds to his private sitting room, 
■where ho inspects the accounts of the treasury receipts, and 
■disbursements, and the Munshi of Daroolinshan (office ofoorres- 
pondonce) ■waits upon him ■with official letters for his approval 
and signature, and to receive communications respecting un- 
answered letters. The Nizam (dispenser of justice) of the 
Adawlat is then granted an audience. By the time the above 
business is gone through it is half past ten o’clock when the 
Minister goes to breakfast which does not detain him above a 
quarter of an hour. He is now waited upon by the Munshi 
in charge of Urzikhana (office where petitions are received) 
who submits summaries of all petitions received the pre- 
vious day and receives orders thereon. The rest of the time 
till half past twelve is occupied in attending to business of a 
miscellaneous nature, in receiving visitors, etc. At half past 
■twelve o’clock, the noblemen and other courtiers from His 
Highness the Nizam’s palace with the Kotwal (Magistrate’s 
deputy) of the city attend to pay their respects. They are 
received in durbar, and the representations listened to, which 
any of them may have to make. They are usually dismissed in 
about ten minutes, but to such of them as desire it, private inter- 
views are granted by the Minister in his sitting-room ; after- 
wards His Highness’ Hurkarrahs (messengers) attend and 
■make their reports and the correspondence from the Residency 
is attended to. The Minister then takes his siesta for about 
•half an hour if there be no other pressing calls on his attention. 

It is now about two o’clock P. M. ; after the afternoon 
prayers the undermentioned officers of government are received, 
and their business is gone through in succession, namely, the 
Dufterdars (Record-keepers) and tbeir Mutseddies (clerks) the 
Jamadars (officers), and Serisbtadars (accountants) of the 
■different corps and the Taluqdars (local Collectors) and others. 
The Sowoars (bankers) also attend at this time of the day and 
have audiences granted them. Afterwards various accounts 
are looked into and orders given ; the Resident’s letters 
are received, the Nizam’s Vakils (confidential agents) 
.also generally attend. The Minister is thus occupied till half- 
past five or six o’clock when he goes into his garden and either 
rides, drives or walks for half an hour. The Nizam’s horses as 
-well as the Minister’s are brought out for inspection at this hour. 

The Minister returns to his private sitting room ; and after 
evening prayer goes to dinner for about half an hour. After 
dinner the letters received from Taluqdars (Collectors) are 
perused and answers to them endorsed. He signs letters 
prepared ; examines also district accounts or drafts letters of 
importance to the Resident; all this occupies until about half 
past ten or -eleven o’clock when he retires to rest. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In 1871, the Government of India bestowed on 
Salar Jung the distinction of the Grand Commander 
of the Star of India ; and he received at the Imperial 
Assembly at Delhi on ist January 1877, a salute of 
17 guns as a mark of personal distinction. Nawab 
Shams- ul-Umarah died in 1879, and Nawab Vikar- 
ul-Umarah became the co-Regent, whose death two, 
years later left Sir Salar Jung as the sole Regent of 
Hyderabad. 

In the summer of i882, Sir Salar Jung 
paid a visit to Simla to discuss in person certain 
administrative questions of the State and to arrange 
for the tour of the young Nizam to Europe in 
the following year. His stay was very brief not 
exceeding eight days, and yet he left behind him a 
very good impression in the highest society that was- 
gathered together in the summer capital of the 
Government of India. In January 1883, Regent 
accompanied the young Nizam on a tour to Raichur, 
Gulburga and Aurangabad. On return to Hyderabad,, 
arrangements were being made for the forthcoming, 
visit of H. H. the Nizam to Europe ; but to the great 
sorrow of all, Sir Salar J ung died of cholera on the- 
8th February 1883. 

. Telegrams and letters of condolence poured- 
in from different parts of India and the United 
Kingdom. His Excellency Lord Ripon telegraphed a. 
message from the Queen expressive of Her Majesty’s 
^ief at the sad news, and also added an expressiom 
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of his own sympathy. The news of Sir Salar's 
<Jctnise was published in an evtra-ordinary issue of 
the Gazette of India edged with a deep black border ; 
“ With a feeling of deep regret the Governor-General 
in Council announces the death on the evening of the 
fith instant from cholera of His Excellency Nawab Sir 
Salar Jung, G.C.S.I., Regent and Minister of the 
Hyderabad State. Bj* this unhappy event the British 
Government has lost an exprienced and enlightened 
friend, H. H. The Nizam a wise and faithful servant, 
and the Indian community one of its most distinguish- 
ed representatives.” How deeply his loss was felt 
by all classes of people is to be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from the Resident’s letter to the Govern- 
ment of India: — 

I do not know how to express the concern and sorrow which 
Sir Solar Jung's death has caused to every one hero. At pro- ■ 
^ent the sense of personal beroaveraont seems to outweigh the 
feeling of public loss. Every British Officer who has bad tho 
honour of his acquaintanoo feels his death as ho would that of 
■a friend of many years. Those who had tbe pleasure to 
•servo under him will mourn tho kindest, tbe most consi- 
derate of raaslers. Th« British Government will lament the 
■death of one whoso loyalty and attachment to it, based as they 
were on an intelligent appreciation of tho true interests of the 
Hyder.-ibad State, were only second to his loyalty and attach- 
ment to his own sovereign. Most of all, His Highness for whom 
Sir Salar Jung had so laboured must grieve his loss. No master 
had ever a more devoted servant. It seems so hard that he 
abould have passed away before ho could see the sovereign 
whose interests he had so striven for, on the throne. 

Sir Salar Jung’s appearance was very striking. 
He was of medium height and slenderly built, and 
yet he had a commanding presence. His frame 
ihough not robust was wiry. He was simple in his 
habits. His dress was never gaudy, and in his time 
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Be was known as the best dressed Indian. He was 
unostentatious and seldom wore jewellery save on 
State occasions. He was of free and easy manners, 
and was easily accessible. Though a Shiah, he did 
not evince any partiality to one sect or another, and 
was a thorough liberal with respect to religion. He 
did not however omit any of the more binding injunc- 
tions of the Muslim faith, and it "Was very seldom that 
he neglected his daily prayers or the fasts prescribed 
to be observed in the month of Ramzan. 

The Minister left two daughters, and two sons — 
Mir Liak Ali Khan, and Mir Saadut Ali Khan : the 
former was the second Salar Jung, and was the.Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad from 1884 to 1887, and the 
latter a Member of the Council of State and an acting 
Prime Minister during his brother’s absence on tour. 
His son, Nawab Mir Yusuf Ali Khan Salar Jung III 
succeeded to the post held so brilliantly by several of 
his ancestors in igi2, soon after the accession of the 
present Nizam to the throne of Hyderabad. He how- 
ever resigned his high office on the 1st of December 
I914, that he might take a trip to Europe for the 
sake of his health. The office of Ministry has since 
been retained in the hands of H. H. the Nizam 
himself. 
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S IR Sycd Ahmed Khan /jatliered around him a 
band of devoted workers, inspired by his own 
reforminr:^ real. The greatest name in tliat 
noble band is ptrhaj>s that of Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, 
a brief sketch of whose inspiring life and career is 
here attempted. 

EARLY LIRE 

Syed Mehdi Ali, Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk was 
Ijorn at Etawah on the 9th December 1S37. His 
father, Mir Znmin Ali, belonged to the famous Sycd 
family of Etawah, while on his mother’s side he was 
connected with the Abb.asidc family of Shaikhapur 
(Farrukhabad). In common with so many other 
distinguished men of the world, he was born of poor 
parents, whose sole asset was their noble lineage 
which they prized above all things. He could not, 
therefore, enjoy any of the advantages which wealth 
and riches offer ; but he possessed in an abundant 
measure the advantages derived from good breeding 
and good society. In spite of the adverse circum- 
stances under which his family laboured, due care 
was given to Mehdi Ali’s earl}' education. He 
was taught Persian and Arabic first at his own 
house and then when he gave proof of singular 
i ntelligence and taste for learning, he was sent to- 
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Phapund, a place near Etawah, to receive his 
■education from Moulana Inayat Husain* a scholar 
•of repute. He fully availed himself of the (caching 
of his learned master and made considerable 
progress in his studies, with the result that every 
•one formed a high opinion of his intellectual 
attainments. 

ENTERS GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
Soon after, he Avas forced to give up his studies 
and to seek some means of liveliliood. He got 
employed under the East India Company as a clerk 
on only Rs. lo per month. This was a death-blow 
to all the high hopes that were entertained about him, 

for such a poor reward was not expected for talents 
and learning like his. 

Mehdi Ali, however, was not discouraged ; he did 
his duties with great pains and care- He was in conse- 
quence made an Ahalmad in the memorable year of 
1857. It must be mentioned here that he and his 
family remained perfectly loyal to the British Govern- 
ment during the troublous times of the mutinj'. There 
Were strong temptations for him to act otherwise, for 
Etawah had passed for some time into the hands of 
the mutineers. But he successfully resisted these 
temptations and his devotion to his masters remained 
unshaken. 

_ the mutiny was over, he was made a 

Paishkar and subsequently a Sherishtadar. In 1861 
he was appointed Tahsildar of Etawah in Avhich 
.-position he gave much of his time to the improvement 
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of she place. IIi.< iinlirinj; cncrg>' li.nd n con.'iiclcrnblc 
.'hare in the crc'Cfion of the hcaiilifiil Government 
bnihiin.f;? nnd otln r ptihltc worhs which arc found in 
the town. Diirinj: this period lie also compiled ** the 
two Well-known Wrn.aciil.ir work.'; on Criminal and 
Kevenne Law.-;.*’ Hi.s work .so tnncli pica.sed 
Mr. finmr, tin: I'athcr of the Indian National Congress, 
who wa.s then Collector of Istawah, that he is re- 
ported to have said that .Mehdi Ali had enough nd- 
tninirtrative cnp.acilj- to he entrusted with the cliargc 
of a district. 

Two years later he .'at for the competitive 
examination for Deputy Colicctorship along with 
many European candidates, and w.as able to secure 
the first place. In t-Sfi/, he w.as appointed a perma- 
nent Deputy Collector and posted to MIrzapur. In 
addition to this he .also acted as Superintendent of 
Dudhi and Rai-Barcilii c.sf3fcs. It is needless to say 
that he performed tiiese duties with his usual ability 
and circ and c.stablishcd a name for himself in the 
service to which he belonged. One testimony only 
need be quoted here. When later he got employment 
in Hyderabad State, Sir William Muir, the then 
Lieut.-Governor of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, wrote to him : — 

When I heard of your tranafer to Hyderabad, I felt sure 
from my exporienro of your intelligence and ability in your 
office at Mirzapur that you would distinguish yourself in your 
new sphere. 

How he justified these hopes will be presently 


■seen. 
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l)avr tMji?rrrd!>rrvlfr-« to ir. !I/* Govrmmrnt, npcond onir to 
t!i<' Miniilpr hlm»cir, nnd t roRArd the fnct thnt under 'the- 
ipreteni trying rirrunistnnce* the daily work of administration 
hath here and in the interior Raes on without any serious strain 
is to a Rrent extent due to your judsmenl, steadfastness, nnd 
capacity." 

It w.i? he wlio introduced Urdu in pl.acc of 
Pcfotan the court lanijuaije in the capital and the 
mofu??i!. The Legislative Acts of the State bear 
testimony to the amount of work he did as a Legis- 
lator. During this period, he induced the late 
Mr. Justice Mahmood tocomc to Hyderabad and give 
the final touches to the proposed legislation. Mr. Mah- 
mood accepted the offer and drafted many an 
important Act of the Stale and Legislature. Two 
years later Sir Salar Jung made him his own Revenue 
Secretary in which position he proved to be of great 
help to him nnd gained his full confidence. In 1884, 
he rose to be the Financial and Political Secretary on 
a monthly salary of Rs. 2,Soo. As a mark of recogni- 
tion of the remarkable services which he rendered 
while in his office, he was awarded the title of Munir 
Nawas Jung ^^ohsin-ud-Dowlah Mohsin-uI-Mulk. 
Henceforth his own name went into the background, 
and he was known to the world by liis last title, 
viz., Mohsin-ul-Mulk. 

He was subsequently entrusted with the delicate 
task of appearing before a Special Committee in 
London in Sirdar Diler Jung’s case, and he acted 
with such admirable prudence and discretion and so- 
fully justified the confidence placed in him that he 
gained the goodwill and pleasure of H. H. the Nizam.- 
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While on this dut)', he got an opportunity to see all 
the great Englishmen of the time upon whom he 
made a very favourable impression. Mr. Gladstone 
was so charmed with the talent of this Indian Mussal- 
man that he continued his correspondence with him 
-as long as he lived. 

The following extract from a letter of Salar Jung 
n, which we are enabled to insert through the court- 
■esy of a relative of the late Nawab Mohsin-ul-mulk, 
will show the extent of the influence and confidence 
which he enjoyed with that great minister, Sir Salar 
Jung, and his son. His words translated into English 
run as follows : 

IT'S Talae of the serrioes ■which you rendered to my latn 
father during^ the period when he was minister, and of the 
^sistanoe which he received from you, was kcown only to him. 
He regarded you as his true friend and sincere well-wisher. He 
had HO much confidence in you that he mentioned yonr name 
in his will. There can be no greater mark of confidence. What- 
■ever yon did during my time and the honest and truthful 
assistance which you rendered me was such as I could not have 
■expected even from a very near relation of mine. I am and will 
lor ever remain thankful to yon and will never forget your 
•services. 

After his return from England he continued in 
his office fill the j'ear 1893 when he had to leave 
Hyderabad under circumstances which so largely 
govern the destinies of the people in Native States. 
Tie fell a victim to the factitious designs of some 
interested persons, and the consequence was that the 
State lost one of its most able officers. But the loss 
of Hyderabad was the gain of the entire Muslim com- 
munity. He got a pension of Rs, 800 a month and 
:settled at Aligarh which was to be the scene of his 
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future lahoiir?. He now devoted nil his time and 
energies to the enuse of i\fjislim progress in India. 
ntS CONNKCTION WITH SIR SYKD AHMIvD 
It must not, however, he snppo.scci that it was 
only after his retirement from service that he gave his 
attention to the welfare of Indian Mtissalmans. On 
the contrary, their Welfare and advancement were 
ever preStuU in his mind long before he finally settled 
at .-Migarh, and he was giving all possible help to Sir 
Syed in all the schemes which he undertook for the 
uplift of his backward community. To trace his 
connection with the mission of Sir Syed, one has to go 
back to the year I S6j. It was in this year that Sir 
Syed Ahmed published his commentary on the Bible 
which raised a storm of indignant criticism amongst 
the orthodox circles of the Mussalmans. Mchdi All 
also wrote a letter to Sir Syed in which he went so 
far as to call him an apostate. After some months he 
had occasion to see Sir Syed, and was so profoundly 
impressed that a considerable change came over the 
ideas which he had entertained about him, and Mehdi 
Ali was entirely won over to the side of the man 
whom he had not hesitated to call an apostate. A few 
visits more had strengthened that bond of friendship 
between these two great men which lasted for life. 

His love and respect for the great reformer 
grew with the lapse of years and he came to 
be regarded as his chief disciple. Sir Syed also- 
had a very high opinion of the talents of his- 
friend and looked upon him with feelings of love. 
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■not unmingled with respect. The nature of the 
relations which existed between them can best be 


realised by some letters of Sir Syed which he wrote 
to his friends from time to time. They give evidence 
at once of the love, the admiration and the respect 
which the great Syed felt for his devoted friend. In 
an article in the Talvdhul-AlMaq (the “ Social Refor- 
mer ”), Sir Syed wrote as follows ; — 

Moulvi MeUdi Ali’a loarnlng, personal merits, charming 
•conversation, sincerity, honesty and eloquence are such that 
out community, had not its mind’s eye been blind, would have 
been proud of him. 


That this friendship proved of immense value 
to the community is beyond question. Mehdi Ali 
shared with Sir Syed all the an.xious cares which 
beset him in his great task. He came forward, to 
help him with money whenever it was needed for hiis 
many schemes for the welfare of Mussalmans. For 
this purpose he neither spared his pnrse nor hesitated 
to make a demand on that of his friends. Specially 
his efforts to secure for the M. A. O, College a hand- 
some annual donation from the Hyderabad State will 
•ever be remembered with gratitude. 

We may quote here the words of Shamsul Ulema 
Altai Husain Hali, the famous poet and biographer 
^ which he bears testimony to the 

valuable assistance which Mohsin-ul-Mulk rendered 
to Sir Syed. He save • 


provYdTf tom^Me^'heirtrsfr tyed^n^U 
mas. by the unanimous consent 
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tlip nifintlp of Sir Sycd. It wns he who wni the first to under- 
stand Sir Syed and to realise the sincerity of his mission. It 
was he who fathomed thn depth of his nmhitions and realised 
the KreatnCJS of his aims. He sided with him when there wa.s 
none to stand hy him, and he helped him when there was none 
from whom he eonld ercept help; in Koftland Sir Syed was 
writiiiR the "Kssays on the life of Mohammed''; in India, Mohdl 
Ali was coIIectinR material for the same. While the former 
•was itettiriK the hook printed in KnKland, the latter was colloc- 
tioi: in India and sending him contrihution.s for tlio cx,iutiHcs 
■of pnhiication. While on his return from KoRland, Sir Syed 
desired to form n committee for the purpose of tlio educational 
advancement of the Mussalmans, he was in a state of titter 
despair, because there was no hope of the realisation of tho 
dreams whicli he had clierishcd. Mchdi Ali went from Mirr.ipur 
to Benares and was tho mc.ans of restorinR Sir Syed’-s droopinp 
spirits, tho consetiucnco lioiiiK that tlio committee was kiiccoss- 
fully formed. When in order to n.scertain tlie reasons why tho 
Muss limans did not nvnil tlicmselvcs of thoGovornment Schools 
and Colleges, the Committe>> advertised prices for the liest three 
essays on tho subject, .MohJi Ali with great Isbjur wrote a 
lengthy essay •which was regarded to bo tho best of all Ho 
however, rcfu.scd to take tho prize which was worlli Rs. 500, and 
it was awarded to the writer of tho next best cj.say. 

AS A WRITER 

The help which Mchdi Ali rendered through his 
pen had a considerable share in the success of the 
cause advocated by Sir Syed. It dates from 1870. 
It was in this year that Sir Syed Ahmed started his 
famous paper, the Tahzihid Ahhlan Cthc “Social 
Reformer "). The objects of the journal were to 
promote reforms in the social life of the Mussalmans 
and to present Islam in its original state of purit}’ and 
simplicit}' freed from the superstitious ideas that had 
crept into it through centuries of ignorance. Besides, 
the literary stj’Ie of the > paper was also a great 
improvement on what then commonly e.visted. In 
fact, it was a distinct landmark in the history of 
Urdu literature, for it might be safely said that it was 
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which Were indulged in at tlic sacrifice of sense and 
meaning. The later style presents a marked contrast 
to the old. It is simple, elegant and graceful. In 
fact, on comparing the two, one wonders how the 
same man could have written in styles so widely 
different. 

Hali, the biographer of Sir Syed, has the follow- 
ing with regard to the writings of Nawab Mohsin-nl- 
Mulk : 

In hts writing Sir Syod alwaj-B u»ed to robuko and re- 
proach the Mu.isnimans and to point out Iho mistakes of the old 
Ulema. He committed his riows to paper without corrobora- 
ting them with the sayings of the men of old. Ou the contrary, 
Syed Mchdi All atlrauKiled the hearts of the Musaalraans by 
describing to them the achievements of their ancestors. What- 
ever he wrote in support of Sir Syed, there was In itreforoaoo 
to the standard and reliable authorities of old. Most of his 
articles are tre.ntisos of fairly considerable size, which have 
been written with grc.at research and labour. 

The late Moulana Shibli, the greatest Muslim 
historian of Modern India, says : 

In the Cold of literature ho can claim to equal the most 
renowned writers. His is a stylo of writing which is peculiarly 
hit own. 

These are testimonies of no mean value, and they 
give us a fair idea of his eminent position in the 
realm of literature. 

It is a pity that a writer like him should not 
have left us any great work except these occasional 
articles. The only book written by him is “Aayat 
Bayyanat,” which deals with a controversial subject 
of the Islamic faith. It will not be too much to say 
that his scholarship and power of expression Were 
such that if he had devoted more of his energies ta 
• 
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speaker in 1S90 at the fifth Annual Session of the 
Educational Conference held at Allahabad, at which 
the late Syed Mahniood welcomed him in a Persian 
poem. Before this it was not generally known that 
lie had in him the gift of public speaking in so emi- 
nent a degree. He was twice elected to preside over 
the deliberations of the Conference, an office in which 
he acquitted himself with great tact and ability. 

After the death of Sir Syed he infused a new life 
into the Conference, which seemed to have also 
breathed its last with its founder. He carried the 
torch of learning to distant parts of the country such 
as Calcutta, Bomha.y and Madras. He removed from 
the popular mind all misconceptions as regards its- 
objects and secured public confidence and sympathy. 
The religious views of Sir Sj'cd Were responsible to a 
large e.vtent for the antagonistic attitude which the 
■orthodo.': Muslim Ulema adopted against this body. 
Sir Syed did not care to bring them over to his own 
side, but Mohsin-ul-Mulk was more tactful and con- 
ciliatory in this respect. He believed that their 
support was extremely necessary in order to secure' 
for their great work the sympathies of the Mussalman 
public in general. On one occasion he expressed his 
views on the subject in the following words : — 

Gentlemen! Keraember and remember well that we can 
never secure any appreciable amount of success in our endeav- 
ours without the help of that revered and respected body of 
Ulema (the learned of the old typo). Our feeble efforts alono 
cannot be of any great avail to our community. Whatever wo 
are doing in our present state and have been doing since a fairly 
long time, have affected only a limited number of people. Only 
a few persons have begun to share our views and our efforts.' 
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• . A largo majority of our conirnunity does not lislop to our 
voice, and we have no moani of iotroducing the enlightened 
ideas to the masses. But the voice of that body of men who 
hold sway over the hearts of the entire community, will bo 
listened to by every Mussaiman, from Peshawar to Burmah, and 
from Kashmir to Madras. GonUcracn! There can ho no doubt 
that Mussalmans, however ignorant and imprudent they 
might bo, have a heart which is full of love for Islam 
and a temper which is inflamed with religious fervour. 
They v?il! never do anything which will appear to thorn contrary 
to Islam and will never walk on the path which, in their opinion, 
leads to a direction opposite to their faith. And to them Islam 
is nothing but what is expounded by the Ulema. Therefore, if 
we really wish for com.munnl progress, our first concern must bo 
to make them share our views and to keep them in the 
fore-front. 

Now that the essential necessity of Western 
education is recognised on all hands, it is impossible to 
convey an adequate idea of the difficulties which he 
had to encounter in this respect. He had to deal 
with a body of men who were nourished on the 
strongest possible prejudices and who refused to listen 
to the voice of reason. They moved within a narrow 
world of their own and had no desire to get beyond 
that. They urged with all the vehemence at their 
command that English education would lead the- 
Mussalmans to disaster and unhesitatingly declared its 
promoters infidels. Wherever he went Mohsin-ul- 
Mulk was greeted with fatwas of Kufar (infidelity) 
and every attempt was made to make his mission a 
failure. 

This active antagonism continued as late as 19041. 
when the annual session of the Mohammedan Educa- 
tional Conference took place at Lucknow under the 
presidency of Sir Theodore Morison, former Principal' 
of'the M. A" O. College. Here, Moulvis of both the 
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?ccts of Shins and Sunnis, for once combined to 
alienate tin' sympathies of .\fiissahnnns from tlie 
A 1 i;;nrh Movement. Mohsin-u!-.\fiillc, with the tael 
and persuasion that wore entirely his own, explained 
the whole tnitli to the Icndinrt Moulvis, many of whom 
Were convinced of I lie error of their ways and gave nj) 
the opposition. Iletieoforth .all opposition died away 
and the <h'riieull task of enlightening an inllucntial and 
bigoted section of the public was completed. 

In a speech on the " Causes of the Decline of the 
Mahommedan Nation "Mohsin-ul*.Mu!k pointed out that 
his community could hope for no progress so Jong as 
they merely gloried in the achievements of their 
ancestors and did not strive to emulate the Hindus in 
their eagerness to acquire the new knowledge of the 
West, Ho condemned this habit of " living in the 
past," this " too exclusive, too superstitious ” pride. 

Kot eo tins It been witli tlio Hindu. The Hindu also has a 
r.loriou* p.ist. It was the nncmlors of the Hindu who first con- 
<iucrpd this great peninsula ; it was the ancestors of the Hindu 
wiio left behind n literature which excites the interest of learn- 
ed men everywhere. But the Hindu has not rented content with 
the relies ol the past : ns soon ns the advantages of learning 
were oiTcred to him, ho was at once ready to seize them and to 
make the most of them. Bigoted and exclusive though ho is in 
religion, tiic Hindu docs not allow religious scruples to inter- 
fere with the acquisition of knowledge. The Brahmin will not 
only sit on the same college bench as the Sudra, but ho will go 
through his course of lectures in a Christian school, where 
Cbriatienity is openly taught, and where the Bible forms one of 
the subjects of study. The consequence is that, quite unneces- 
sarily, we have allowed the Hindu to outstrip us in tbo intellec- 
tual race; and now-a-daysit is intellect that rules the world. 

AS HOMY. SECRETARY OP THE M.A.O. COLLEGE. 

In 1897, the Muslim community suffered- a 
great loss in the death of Sir Syed Ahmed and 
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One is struck with the progress which the 
College made in every direction during his term of 
office. In l8g8 the number of students was 343 and; 
the annual income was Rs. 76,747-5-4. At his death 
(1907) the number of students had risen to 800, and' 
the annual income to Rs, 1,53,655-12-5. These 
figures speak for themselves and need no comment. 
The College was graced by the visits of some of the 
most distinguished personages, e.g., H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales and H. M. the Amir of Afghanistan- 
In short, he considerably raised the position of the 
institution and proved himself in every way a worthy 
successor of Sir Syed Ahmed. 

Mention must be made here of his strenuous 
labours in connection with the proposed Moham- 
medan University. On the death of Sir Syed, he 
preached it far and wide that the best monument 
that the community could erect to the memory of its 
great benefactor was to turn his long-cherished 
dream into an actual fact by raising the M. A. O. 
College to the status of a University on the lines of 
Oxford and Cambridge, Though that great dream' 
is still unrealised, Mohsin-ul-Mulk did his part of the 
work by familiarising the people with the aims and 
objects which the promoters of the movement 
had in view. Whenever the time may come to 
see the fruition of these efforts, Mohsin-uI-MuIk’s 
name will deserve to be remembered for paving 
the way for the successful achievement of the 
end. 
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at n Inter of the nr;itation wns due not to any 
wenkric:'5 of his ou‘n, as some said at (he (ime, but 
to his anxiety tlint the interests of the College might 
oiot suffer. 

AU.-IKDJA MOIIAM^rKDA^• DliPUTATIOX 
Ilis second appearance in the arena of politics 
was attended with more fa\onrabIc circumstances 
-and with more favourable results. It was in connec- 
tion with the historic All-India ^^obammcdan Deputa- 
tion to nis Excellency Lord Minlo, with H. H. the 
Aga Khan as its head (igo5). The idea originated 
from Mohsin-ul- Mulk who organised the deputation 
and to him was due all the credit of the success 
achieved. As a result of this deputation, the import- 
ance of the }>!us)im community was recognised by the 
■Government, and it was no longer to be considered as 
a negligible quantity in the affairs of the State. 

Apart from the recognition of their rights, the 
Deputation proved to the Mussahnans of immense 
importance in another way. It awakened them to 
the necessity of political activity from which they had 
hitherto strenuously kept aloof. As a result of this 
awakening came to existence that well-known organi- 
sation, the All-India Muslim League, which has since 
then served as an exponent of advanced Muslim 
opinion in India. In the formation of this League 
also Mohsin-ul-Mulk gave much valuable assistance. 

HINDUS AND MUSSALMANS 
These political movements of the Mussalmans 
Were subjected to much adverse criticism in some 
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LAST DAYS. 

Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s last days were disturbed by 
the unfortunate students’ strike due to the tactlessness 
of a new Principal. His health was none of the best, 
shattered as it was by the heavy strain of work 
which he had to bear in his old age. He was at 
5imla when he was overtaken bj' his last illness. 
The object of his visit was to have a private con- 
ference with the Viceroy about the interests of the 
Mussalmans involved in the then proposed scheme 
for the Reform of Councils. No pains were spared 

secure the best medical aid ; the Viceroy was 
pleased to appoint his own Surgeon to attend on him. 
Alarming s3'mptoms, however, soon developed them- 
selves, and it was recognised that the end was near 
at hand. Two daj's before his death, he recited the 
Formula of Testimony and said : " Whatever I did 
for my communitj- and country, I did with the best 
of intentions. If there was anything wrong, I should 
not be blamed for that, because my intentions were 
^Md and God knows them well.” Then he asked 
his friends to take him or his remains to his home at 
Etawah to be laid in the dust beside his ancestors. 
■On the 1 6 th October igoy, he breathed his last and 
left behind him an entire communitv to mourn his 
Joss. With considerable difficulty. ' the Trustees of 
the College secured the permission of his relatives to 
bury his remains at Aligarh. There in the compound 
of the College Mosque he sleeps his last sleep bv the 
side of his iUustrious predecessor, Sir Sved Ahmed. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

A word may be added with regard to his per- 
sonal qualities. Mohsin-ul-Mulk combined in himself' 
many qualities which contributed to his success. He 
had a very high sense of duty and alwa3's did his 
work in a manner which gave entire satisfaction to 
his superiors. He was entirely a self-made man, for' 
it was through his own e.\-ertions that he rose from a 
very humble position in life to the summit of great- 
ness. His assiduitj' and capacity for work were 
astonishing. He was a lover of knowledge for its 
own sake, for, notwithstanding the pressure of work 
which his duties entailed upon him, he always found' 
time to read books which included a wide range of 
subjects. He was e.\'tremely lavish with his money 
and gave much of it either to works of charity or to- 
his relatives. In fact, he was generous to a 
fault. 

He was a man of broad views and liberal ideas. 
By renouncing certain religious views of his fore- 
fathers, he had early in life given proof of his rare 
courage and shown to the public that he was deteri 
mined to carry out his convictions. As soon as he 
was convinced of the truth of a thing, he did not 
hesitate to declare his adherence to it, without caring 
for what other people would say or think of 
him. 

A robust optimism pervaded his whole life — both 
private and public. Cheerfulness was a habit of his 
mind which went a long way towards recuperating 
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:his otherwise broken health. All his public utterances 
were marked with a spirit of optimism which refused 
;to take notice of the dark side of the picture. 

The secret of his success in public life laj' in the 
-winning manners and the charm of expression which 
.he possessed in so remarkable a degree. His cheerful 
■conversation charmed his hearers and stole away their 
hearts. Once a man came under his magic influence, 
he was sure ever to. remain an admirer of his. It is 
••impossible to omit to mention here the case of H. H. 
the Amir of Kabul. He came to visit the College with 
very strong prejudices, for he had heard' all sorts 
•of rumours against the education imparted there. 
Thanks, however, to the tact and charming con- 
versation of Mohsin-ul-Mulk, he was extremely pleased 
with all that he saw and went away with a very 
favourable impression of the Institution having made 
•a handsome annual grant to it. 

He had a large circle of personal friends not only 
among the Hussalmans, but also among the high 
European officials of the State. He always used his 
private influence AVith them for the good of his com- 
munity. This was the one guiding idea of his 
life ever since his connection Avas severed from 
Hyderabad. He cared little for personal comfort. 
His attentions Avere all centred on Avhat is known as 
the Aligarh Movement and regarded the students of the 
College as his OAvn children. The letters AVritten by 
him to the students during the strike are a true index 
■of his feelings. They give vent, in his own peculiar 
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way, to the sincere love whtcti he had for them and 
to his extreme anxiety for their welfare. 

As regards his unrivalled gift of public speaking, 
it need only be said that he was a born orator. He 
could move his audience to tears or laughter, as it 
suited his purpose. Some of his speeches have been 
•collected and published in the form of a book. They 
■are precious gems of eloquence likely to pror^e of inesti- 
mable value to one who wishes to study the art of Urdu 
•oratory. Two of his lectures in wh ich he has des- 
cribed the past civilisation of the Mussulmans and the 
causes of their downfall, deserve special mention. 
■" Either we must die out entirely ” he said “ or else 
we must acquire other habits of energy and work 
adapted to the times and circumstances in which we 
live.” And he went on to condemn the indolence 
and profligacy of the wealthy classes and concluded 
with a remarkable peroration : — 

To me it seems that as a nation and a religion we are 
dying out; our day is past, and we have >iut little hope in the 
future. It reminds me of the story of the old man who went 
to consult a Doctor. "Doctor,” he said. ‘T cannot sleep!” 
“ That is owing to old age,” was the answer. “ I cannot walk 
well:” “Old age." “My appetite is gone.” ‘ Old age.” “jSfy 
sight is failing and I am getting deaf" “all due to old age.” 
■“ What !” exclaimed the patient in a rage, “can you do nothing 
-to help me, and only say “old age," “old age"? "Your being 
angry is a'so due to old age," was the reply. Our body, as a 
nation, is worn out by the diseases which have ravaged it for 
-the last three or four hundred years. Small complaints have 
grown into chronic and deeply-rooted diaeases which are now 
past cure. Unless a miracle happens, I see nothing which will 
raise u* from the degraded state which we now occupy. It 
seems to me that the Mohammedans as a nation have been tried 
before the Judgment seat of God. They have been found guilty 
and judgment has been passed, but I trust, nay I feel, that the 
■decree is not an absolute one. Like those that are passed in. 
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the English divorce court, it is a decree Prius, end a- date 
has been fixed on which " unless before" a reform takes place 
it will be made absolute. What that date is we do not know, 
but I fear it cannot be far off. 

Unless a miracle of reform speedily occurs, we Mohammedans 
are doomed to extinction : and wo shall have deserved our fate. 
For God’s sake let the reform take place before it is too late. 

In short, one is astonished to see how various and 
varied were his acv,omplishments which have a claim 
upon our esteem and regard. He was not only a 
brilliant and effec tive orator, an able journalist, a 
renowned theologian, a formidable debater and a 
classical writer ; his fame rests equally upon his being 
a capable administrator, a veteran educationist and a 
successful social and political reformer. He was a 
man whose example may well inspire men with noble 
aspirations and whose memory will ever be cherished 
by Mussalmans with feelings of love, respect, and grati- 
tude. His name will ever live in the annals of Muslim 
progress in India. The Aligarh College is a standing 
monument to the exertions of that noble band of workers, 
of whom Mohsin-ul-Mulk was so prominent a 
member. 
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i^ADKUDDIN TYABJI UM? Ix3rn on ihc S(h 
J) Octoinr, Ilir. fallu r was a woalfliy Arab 

merchant settled in Bominy. Tyahji Bliai 
Miyan Sahib, who dealt extensively with foreign 
ronntrief, was a ver}’ enlightened Muhammadan and 
though he was the religions head of his comniiinity 
who in those days thought it against their faith to 
learn l-higlish as a Christian language, ivenl all his six 
sons to Etiro[K‘, following them tJjcre Three 

of these sons, Sluijauddin, Shamsiiddin, Najmiiddin, 
Were merchants and extended their father’s business in 
Havre and Marseilles, while the youngest, Amiruddin, 
remained a gentleman at large. One of them 
Mr, Camruddin w'as the first Indian to be articled as 
Solicitor in England and on his return to Bombay 
established a large and lucrative business, which 
is still continued bearing his name. Mr. Badrud- 
din, the subject of this sketch tvas nc.xt in age.. 
Like his brothers, Badruddin learned Urdu and 
Persian at Dada Makhra's Madrassa and subset 
qucntly joined the Elphinstone Institution. After 
a few years there he had to be sent ,to Franco 
7 
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for treatment of the eye. On being cured he went ta. 
London and joined the Newbury High Park College 
in his 1 6th year. He matriculated at the London Uni- 
versity and entered upon higher studies, but these were 
interrupted by ill-health, in consequence of which he 
returned to India for a time. Even after recovery, 
he was pronounced unequal to the strain of University 
studies, so that, in the end, he became a law student 
at the Middle Temple and in April, 1867, was called 
to the Bar. 

AT THE BAR. 

In November of the same year he set up practice 
at the Bombay High Court, being the first Indian 
Barrister of the place as his brother had been the first- 
Indian Solicitor. His initial difficulties must have' 
been great, but they yielded to his ability and industry, 
backed as these were by the powerful help of his 
brother. Fluency of speech, choice though some- 
what diffuse diction, lucidity of exposition, skill 
in cross-examining, above all, a perfectly dignified 
and earnest bearing, are qualities which would 
have ensured success in any case ; but when they 
were combined, as in Mr. Badruddin’s case, with 
high character, sweet manners, and single-minded, 
application, they soon raised him to the front rank in 
his profession. Two anecdotes deserve to be remem- 
bered. A criminal case before Mr. Justice Westropp 
had ended, thanks to Mr. Tyabji’s defence, in acquittal 
but the Bombay Gazette characterised it in its' 
legal columns as rigmarole and nonsensical. Next- 
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■i!hy n? as Court h!';;an the juJga saiO to 
Mr. Ty.ahji ; 

Mr. Ty.nbji, I .i:si Rlati to »fp you hore, nnd nlito tho reporter 
of tUf liri'Tjhs'i G'tzr^lf, at 1 to inakt’ Komc ob'orr.itionn 
Hpoo tiip report of tisp e.roe which wai cancludcd yeriterdoy. 
Th<’ p.tprr rppmrntt you to htvr niade ‘n rigmorolo nnd n non- 
pcn'uc.al •pcpph* in defence of »nur client. An thorn renurko 
.are not only unf.iir hut likely to do h trm to n youiu: barrister, I 
derm it iny duty to ohrerre th.at. in my opinion, ihcro is not tho 
eliKhtesi foundation for those remarks. 1 eonsidcr tho caso wn’n 
most .nWy conducted by you. nnd that tho ncqiiittnl of tho 
prisoner w.as mtiinlyduo to the nbilUy ftnd skill with rThich you 
addressed the jury. 

The Ollier .nnecdototlIn.str,ntcs the strength of the 
man, the quality that has been generally acknow- 
ledged as characteristic of him both as barrister and 
as Judge. We take it from an appreciation that 
appeared in the ifeu.^afee : 

It is seme years since be oppe-ared at counsel for an accused 
person in a criminal .appeal before a. Dicisinn Beach consintlns 
of -Mr. Justice Parsoos nnd .Mr. Justice Ranndc, The case bad 
ctcitcd some seniaiion at tho time and it wat during tho hot 
diys of May that the two Judges *nt to hnar tho appeal. .Mr. 
Tyabji began his argument with some prefatory remarks giving' 
a gcncr.nl view of tho case, nnd that occupied about half an 
hour. He then commenced reading tho evidence. Ho had not 
gone on for more than tea minutes -when .Mr. .tustico Parsons, 
ivho always liked a short argument, said: — ‘ Wo have road tho 
evidence, Mr. Tyabji.’ Mr. Tyabji mot the remark with a cool ‘Tea’ 
and went on reading the deposition all the same. Mr. Justice 
Parsons . — * What is the use of reading tho dopositiona and 
svaating the time of tho Court when wo have road them all? 
Better confine yourself to such comments ns you may have to 
make on the evidence ’ Mr. Tyabj': * I daro .sav, my Lord, youc 
Lordships have read the evidence but you havo read it in your 
own way. I am hero to make your Lordships read the ovidenco 
in my way and It Is only then that you can follow my com- 
ments.' And Mr. Tyabji had it his own way. For two days hb 
kept tho Court occupied hearing bis arguments, with tho result 
•that at last ho scoured an acquittal for his cHont, and tho 
remark went round tho Bar that Mr. Tyabji had given a good 
lesion on patience to the Bench, 
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As an advocate the case perhaps which will' he- 
mbst connected with his name is the case of Sahih- 
zada Nasrulla Khan which he conducted with pre- 
eminent success. It has been said that in that 'case 
he exhibited forensic ability and eloquence of the 
most brilliant order, which reminded' his hearers of 
the great feats of Erskine, and is by some regarded' as- 
perhaps the greatest feat of forensic eloquence in the 
annals of the High Court of Bombay, 

PUBLIC WORK, 

For ten years and more he allowed nothing to 
distract him from the pursuit of law, putting away 
the frequent solicitations of Messrs Mehta, Telang, 
and Ranade with “ that sort of thing is not in 
line”. But soon thereafter he threw himself heart and 
soul in the work of promoting education among his 
co-religionists and remained devoted to that task to- 
the end of his life. He became Secretarj' of ,th& 
Anjuman-i-IsIam of Bombay about 1 880 and then, 
president and raised the influence of that Institu- 
tion to be one of the most powerful in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

He also became President of the Bombay Presi-: 
dency Association, which was another Institution 
with influence in the Presidency, and was followed 
in that office by Pherozeshah Mehta, Gokuldas 
•Parekh, Narayen Chandavarker and D. E. Wacha.. 
It was in 1879 hs definitely joined that 

illustrious band of patriots which was Bombay’s- 
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unique bo,i?t. To that band he remained attached to 
the end. His maiden speech was against tlm abolition 
•of import duties on cotton goods and brought him 
great applause. From this time he was in great 
•request at every public meeting, and from the 
Numerous speeches that he made, we may select for 
•special mention those on the Indian Civil Service 
question, the Ilbcrt Bill and Lord Ripon. 

Addressing a public meeting in Bombay in April 
tSSj, Tyabji spoke on the Ilbert Bill controversy with 
his-accustomed lucidity and exposed the pretensions 
■of the opposition. He said : 

Further, gentlemen, wh»t can be greater injustice to the 
rrhole Indian cumrauaity than to declare cron the. ablest of o’ar 
pattvc magistrates and judges, no matter what their qualifi- 
cations may be, as an inferior order of men, incapable of rising 
*0 that height of judicial excellence which is supposed to bo 
necessary to try cases against Europeans? Gentlemen, I 
renture to think that the present state of the law is not only 
unjust, but it Is insulting to us. (Cheers.) It is insulting to us, 
-first because it brands oven the ablest, the highest, and tho 
most distinguished of our judicial officers with a galling and a 
perpetual mark of inferiority. (Renewed cheers ) It is insulting 
to Bs because it draws an inridious distinction between the 
European and tho native members of tho same Covenanted 
Civil Service. It is insulting to us because it exalts the Euro- 
pean British subjects into such superior beings as to declard 
■that even tho bighest of our judicial officers shall bo incapablo 
.of imprisoning him a single day or fining him a single rupee ; 
and it is insulting to us because it degrades our own country- 
men to such a depth to declare in the very next breath that the 
same incompetent and unfit magistrates and judges, who aro 
•incapable of trying even the most trivia! case of assault against 
an Englishman, are yet fit and competent to try milllions of our 
•own countrymen for the gravest charges and even to condemn 
them to death ? (Loud and prolonged cheers,) Gentlemen, tbo 
■ieightof absurdity could go no further, and yet forsooth these 
aro the arguments ostensibly put forward for tho purpose of 
■defeating this just, generous, and above all, extremely moderate 
Jand caations measure. 
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' • Eleanwhiile the Local Self-Government measiite* 
of Lord Ripon had been carried into effect in Bombaj^ 
in l882, and Sir Jatnes Fergusson, the then Governof^' 
dominated Mr. Tyabji to the Legislative Council. His- 
•work > in connection with the Municipal and Local 
Board’Bills Was highly commended at the time and 
the Governor paid him the compliment of saying that 
he would have been listened to with rapt attention 
even ip the House of Commons. Close reasoning, 
clear statement, and studied moderation, then as ever, 
distinguished his speeches. He shares with such men 
as Messrs. Hume, Bonnerjee, Naoroji, and others the 
rare privilege of having assisted at the birth of the 
Indian National Congress which met for the first time 
at Bombay in December, 1 885. Calcutta had its turn 
in 1 886, and when ne.\'t year Madras had to welcome 
the delegates, the unanimous choice of the country for 
the place of President fell on Mr. Badruddin Tyabji, ; 

CONGRESS PRESIDENT, 1 887. 

Never was choice better justified. Three speeches 
stand out in the memory as giving that Session of the 
I. N. C. its peculiar glory. Rajah Sir T. Madhava 
Rao’s address of welcome was couched in diction 
which suggested the cunning of the Taj Mahal 
chisellers, and which an Anglo-Indian journal, broads 
minded and generous in those happy days, declared ivas 
“such as few persons in the continent of Europe ever 
speak.” . For pure dash and brilliancy nothing in the 
whole range of Congress oratory can equal the short 
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speedi by which Mr. Surcndra Nath Banncrjec {now, 
Sir) carried the Arms Act Resolution in the teeth of 
the opposition of such leaders as Messrs. Hume and; 
Chandavarkar. Inferior to neither in weight or im- 
pressiveness, but superior to both in dignity and grace 
of delivery, was ^^r. Tyabji’s Presidential Address.: 
The present writer still cherishes as one of his most 
precious intellectual possessions the memory of the 
scene where as a mere stripling, he stood behind a 
v.ist crowd, drinking in with rapture every word as it 
reached him, dear and apt, none so apt, he thought, 
and catching now and then a glimpse of the hand- 
some countenance which beamed with earnestness, 
good humour, and perfect self-possession. He began 
, by saying that he had accepted the office of President 
in spite of ill-health, not so much because it was the 
highest honour that the people could confer on an 
Indian, as because be was an.xious to demonstrate in 
his capacity as a representative of the Anjuman-i- 
Islam, of Bombay, that there was nothing in the 
aims and methods of the Indian National Congress 
which could justify his co-religionists in keeping 
aloof from it. He then went on to impress on his 
audience the need for moderation, caution, and for- 
bearance, — a need always present, but at that time of 
the infancy of the Congress most imperative. 

Be moderate in your demands, just in yourcriticisra, correct 
in your facts, and logical in your conclusions, and I feel_ assured 
that any proposals ■vre may make will be received with that 
benign consideration which is characteristic of a strong and 
enlightened Government. • i 
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HIGH COURT JUDGE. 

In 1895, he accepted a place on the High Court 
Bench — a promotion which, on a former occasion, 
ill-health had compelled him to decline. Asa Judge he 
maintained his reputation for strength, judicial 
temper, and unfailing courtesy to the Bar. He cared 
more for equity and substantial justice than for legal 
abstractions so dear to the heart of those lawyers 
' who are ambitious to be known as jurists. Once> 
indeed, be is said to have declared : " These law 
reports are becoming a cumbrous affair, and I some-- 
times wish we could manage to get on without 
them.” 

As Judge, the most remarkable features of his 
career were undoubtedly his fearless and absolutely 
independent character uninfluenced by any considera- 
tions of race or faith or self-interest, and the public 
felt before him as they perhaps felt before no other 
Judge that whether he was pitted against the Govern- 
ment or a great and powerful European Corporation 
or an ordinary litigant, justice would be given to him 
indifferrent of all considerations. 

His behaviour, bearing and attitude was through- 
out most dignified and inspired respect. 

’ His judgments were seldom if ever written out, 
and he generally delivered his most elaborate and 
lengthy judgnaents from a few notes. And perhaps 
the solemn, clear and decisive manner of his pronoun- 
'cements, in a beautiful voice, were another feature. of 
his tenure of the judicial office. 
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In his youth he had gone through a vast number 
•of volumes of the Law Reports, and once well furni- 
shed with and grounded in the principles of the Law, 
in his later life he threw off his dependence on the 
law reports and chiefly trusted to the principles he 
had grasped. 

Some nine months after his death was delivered 
in the famous case of Kessowji Issur against the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co. {<907) what is a 
most remarkable judgment of the Privy Council in 
which their Lordships of the Privy Council held up 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Tyabji to admiration with 
repeated compliments, even going to the length of 
setting it up as an example to the learned Judges 
who had sat in appeal over him and reversed his 
judgment, 

No judge could wish for a higher compliment 
from the Privy Council, but he did not Jive to see it. 
wo.men's education and freedo.m. 

Perhaps, Mr. Tyabji’s most solid work was done . 
in connection with the Anjuman-i-Islam, of which he 
was at first Secretary and for some years before his . 
death President. He held advanced views in regard 
to the condition of the women of his community and 
strove hard to weaken the power of the zenana 
system. Unlike many reformers who show their 
vehemence only in the denunciation of others, 
Afr. Tyabji, cautious as he was by nature, acted on 
his conviction in his own famih' circle. His daughters 
•came out of the purdah and received their education . 
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in England- Indeed, tbc- Muhaminadans cf Bombay 
owe much of their present prestige and enlightenment 
as a community, to his watchful and unremitting 
labours on their behalf. 

Mr. Tv-afaji coatnbuted largely to the de\-cIo?' 
msnt cf social life in Bombay and both Mr. and 
Mrs. Tj-abji were distinct social centra round which 
began aided by Lad}* Reay, Lady Scott (wife of Sir 
John Scott) and Mrs, Peachy Phipson, that social 
intercourse in private houses, between the diS'erent 
communitis, which has since their time developed 
the dubs and gymkhanas of Bombay. Mr- Tyabji 
was one of the founders and from the commence- 
ment the President of the Islam Clnb, and the Islam 
Gymkhana which both he attended almost daily. 

-^ilthough himself not an athlete nor a sporting 
man he gave a most constant encouragement to all 
outdoor games, badmintion, tennis, end-ret, riding and 
generally presided at the races and sports in 
hfatheran. 

He was himself a Sne card and chess player b*ut 
discouraged these in preference to the outdoor games 
among the young men holding that fresh air and 
exercise as much mere necessary. 

He set an example by introducing badminton- 
and tennis in his family in 1SS7 w*hen these games 
were hardly known in Bombay, bv having courts in 
his own garden when he dailv played a couple of 
-games from that year every morning before breaifest, 
almost without exception, prevented only cccastoa- 
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ally by reason of health, and his constancy of liahits- 
is cxibited by another practice of his — Walking from 
court with his carriage behind him throughout the 
year, in winter, summer, spring, and even actual rain 
did fUit prevent hiiii, unless it was excessive. 

On account of n defect in his eyes he often saw 
a double ball one on the top and another at the 
bottom, and he constantly hit the wrong one but 
this did not disenumge him in his games. 

On account of his eyes he was for many years- 
unable to write or read iniicb, and bad to be read to 
and write by dictation. He bad a peculiar character- 
istic in dictation. He dictated without ever chang- 
ing or altering or stopping, but stopped to ascertain- 
that the spelling was correct. At the end of the 
dictation he inr'ariably had it read out, but those who 
wrote for him never know of any occasion when he 
• made any alteration in his own word or phrase. 

TRESIDENT OF THE M. A. O. E. CONFERENCE. 

When he presided in 1903 over the Muham- 
madan Educational Conference held at Bombay, he 
made a powerful plea for the abandonment of the 
purdah system and for a liberal education for the 
women of his community. But the part of his address 
that will be most remembered by his countrymen is 
the one in which he declared his adhesion to the 
principles of the Indian National Congress, — a declara- 
tion which derives additional force from the circum- 
stance that among his hearers on the occasion was- 
ithe Governor of Bombay- One cannot help contrast- 
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ing with it the miserable tone of apology that other 
•Congressmen assume both when they are in the 
running for Government favours and long after they 
have secured them. 

Gentlemen, yon are no doubt aware that, although the 
Conference has been in existence for several years past, ! have 
^t hitherto Oeen able to take an active part in its deliberations. 
No doubt, there have been many reasons for this, to which it is 
unnecessary to refer. But there is one in regard to which I 
'must say a few words. You are no doubt aware that I have 
.always been a supporter of the Indian National Congress. In 
my younger and freer days, when I was not trammelled with 
vbe responsibilities imposed by my present office, and when I 
w^ therefore, able to take a more active part in public life, 
and especially in the politics of the Empire, I deemed it my 
* r T, j Congress, and, as yon may perhaps know, 

1 nad the honour of presiding at the Congress held in Madras 
that occasion I described my election as 
, honoim that could be paid to any Indian gentlemen 

fw'f- ’®'^°^-»“" 3 eots of the Empire. Being of that opinion at 
^ opinion now, you will readily 

coeni possible for me to take any part in 

'fstitution which had or could be supposed 

tothTco^essf**''^' antagonistic 

This must have been hard food to swallow for 
those among the audience who were endeavouring 
Muhammadan deputation to the 
anti-Congress and anti-Hindu, and 
on that acount entitled to the sympathy and 
countenance of Government. ■ 


■to represent the 
Viceroy as being 


LAST D.AYS IN ENGLAND, 

Early in igog he went to England for a cure of 
his eyesight which had begun to give serious trouble. 
He progressed remarkably well and felt strong enough , 
^6 make long motor tours. He was even present at two 
g^t meetings and spoke with high usual candour and 
vigour. His theme at a meeting of the East India 
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Association in March was moderation and courtesy in 
politics and progress and enlightenment at home. 

. Although I have oftentimes in former days criticised the acts 
of Government, I would ask my young friends to remember 
whether they have not very much to be grateful for, although 
they have no doubt also many causes to complain ; but, in 
looking at the acts of Government, it does not do either for 
young India, or, for the matter of that, middle-aged India, or 
old India, always to fix its eyes upon the faults of the Govern- 
ment, and entirely to forget these blessings which we enjoy 
under the mgis of the British Government, * • • ■ 

Now, as regards the attitude of Government towards the 
Congress. Although we have been reminded that this is an 
occasion on which political views may be discussed, it must be 
borne in mind that in the position which I occupy at present, I 
am not at liberty to discuss any political questions of a contro- 
versial character, but I believe that Government perfectly 
understand and recognise that the Congrees is not a seditious 
body. I believe they recognise that the Congress does consist 
of a lage body of people speaking with authority upon the 
question, and although they do not like their acts to be criticised 
openly in the way that sometimes they have been, I believe that 
the resolutions of the Congress are really considered by Govern- 
tnont in a sympathetic spirit ; and as far as they think any effect 
can be given to them, I believe that they are desirous of giving 
effect to them and to the desires of the nation as expressed 
through the Congress. But after all — speaking for my own 
countrymen — I think we have to address ourselves more 
to the question of education and to the question of 
social reform. 1 am afraid that young India has fixed its 
attention too exclusively upon politics, and too little upon 
education and upon social reform. I am one of those who 
think that our improvement and progress lies not in our 
efforts simply in one direction, but in various directions, 
and that we ought to move side by side for the purpose of im- 
proving our social status and our educational status quite as 
much as our political status. It is no use labouring together 
for a representative Government of a very advanced type if the 
Kiajority of our own countrymen are still steeped in ignorance. 

ALIGARH university 

In July he attended a dinner of the Aligarh 
’ College Association, and expressed his deep sympathy' 

■ with the movement. He was in favour, of Aligarh; 
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-becoming a university,* and appealed to his brethren 
for active hdp. , . ' 

It has been well remarked by Sir Thomas that one college, 
'however good and important, cannot possibly be sufScient for 
the requirements of fifty or sixty million Mahomedans in India. 
We must have these institutions all over India, and it has 
always seemed to me of the greatest possible importance that 
'the educational institutions we have in other parts of the 
-country — some of them fulfilling the humbler mission of impart- 
ing prima^ education, and others teaching up to the high 
school standard, should be raised to or supplemented by colle- 
giate institutions. The well-wishers of our community present 
to-night as guests will be pleased to hear that efiTorts in thib 
direction are being made (and not without success) ,ia other 
parts of India. If. as I hope, Aligarh develops into a univer- 
sity, it will become the centre of attraction educationally lor all 
liahomedans, not only from the various Mahomedan schools 
and colleges of India, but also, it may be, fromotherparts of the 
Mahomedan world. And it certainly is a very pleasant 
symptom that we have so recently seen, in connexion 
with the Royal visit, such large contributions made for the 

• endowment of chairs at Aligarh, the donations including a lakh 
of rupees from a private Mahomedan gentleman in Bombay, and 
a large contribution from that very enlightened, most in- 
tellectual, and public-spirited nobleman, the Aga Khan, who, I 
may point out, is much more directly connected with Bombay 
than with Upper India. Having received so much help from 
Western India, our brethren in the North may permit me the 
friendly criticism that they seem to have greatly neglected the 
cause of female education. This is a reproach to men of their, 
enlightenment, and I have noticed with the greatest pleasure, 
that recently efforts have been made to remedy that state of 
things This is a reform in respect to which my Mus'salman 
friends in the North may not despise to take a leaf out'of the 
book of their Bombay co-religionists. I need only add a 
hope the college ^ill develop into a real centre of Moslem 

• education and enlightenment not merely for the North-Wesk 
but for all India. There is not a Mussaiman in India, certainly 
not in Bombay, who does not wish all prosperity and success 
-to Aligarh. 

THE END 

These were fated to be his last public utterances. 
To all appearance, he was in excellent health and 
being amongst his own children, enjoyed a degree of 
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peicefiil and contented joy that, perhaps,' only an 
Indian parent can appreciate. But unsuspected, 
save by a doctor who kept his own counsel, an 
insidious affection of the heart was sapping his 
vitality and carried him away on the 19th August 1909 
without pain. Among public men, he will be long 
Tcmcmbercd not merely for his sagacity and eloquence, 
but for his absolute fearlessness and fidelity to the 
popular cause. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN BOMBAY 

He was a man of remarkably handsome features 
and of a strikingly dignified, though severe and awe- 
inspiring bearing. His influence wherever he moved 
was almost decisive, and his opinion and will rarely 
•failed to prevail. 

In his presidential speech at the Mahomedan 
Educational Conference he expressed the opinion that 
the restrictions of the purdah were carried beyond 
the commandments of the Koran , and ought to be 
brought within them. This opinion was so hurtful to 
a large number of the audience that it was feared they 
might resort to violence, and there was a conspiracy 
to. challenge his view on the next day of the Confer- 
ence. On this day as he entered a man of stentorian 
voice rose amidst a band of bigots and challenged the 
interpretation of the Koran citing a passage. 

Mr. Tyabji said : " Write down the passage and 
hand it over 1 ” The man wrote and sent it over. 

Mr. Tyabji then closely read it to himself and 
said ; This has nothing to do with the question”. 
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The man began to argue and Mr. Tyabji with a 
powerful voice cried out, “Sit down Sir, sit you down." 
So full of authority and power and with such force 
was it said that the man dropped to the ground and 
with it the conspiracy. It is narrated that a certain 
number of notables tired and jealous of the respect 
which he monopolised and the attention concentrated, 
upon him decided that they would not move or rise 
when he entered. But when he did they all rose up 
and each asked why the other did and the reply was: 
“ what could I do, I tried my best but when he came 
I could not resist it.” So it was when he as a young 
man visited the Anjuman School of which he was 
Secretary and the boys of the School would say that 
they had often risen up like drilled soldiers the 
moment he entered and had stood an hour without 
changing foot in his presence. 

And perhaps it was this that made Lord Reay 
say “ If there is one man I admire in India it is Bed* 
re-ed'din ”, as he used to call him ; and His Highness 
the Aga Khan on the death of Sir Pherozesha Mehta 
thus spoke of him (Monday Gth December 
Nothing finer or better could be imagined for a young 
Indian patriot than to take to heart - and' carefully 
study the life long principles and practice of three of 
India’s greatest and soundest sons, each an example 
and inspiration to all this countrymen, and to his own 
community as well— Mehta, Gokhaleand Badruddin. 
Tyabji." 







Rahimtulla Mohamed Sayani. 


t f.-.t*; wJiich :5ti5;r‘; (vm tht; c.T'<iinl visitor to 
I'.nrijV.'iy is lh>- ronwkAMc position luid, and 
dc. 'tvc.liy I’.rlil, 5>y the Pars'-c community in 
that city. I; is a rinnular proof of the many bltr^s. 
ir.ys cf cdncAtion and of the npliltido to assimilate 
\Vr:!«rn civdiration. Jnr-t a;; the Parsce commnnity 
may rightly he called the Icadinj] native commnnity 
of \Vr. tern India, similarly the Klioja community 
may avd! he retarded, at least in some respects, ns the 
fcrcmp. t section of the Mahomedan community of the 
Hnmh-ay Presidency. If we .analyse the causes of this 
nni]!!'- poritinn attained by this small community we 
fsnd thrm to he the :ume that have raised the Parsec 
commnnity to its present level, namely, energy .and 
enterprise, education and self-reliance and List, but 
not Ic.ast, a catholic spirit of charity and brotherly 
feeling towar<is the sister communities. TJie reason 
why we have referred to this matter is that the subject 
of our s]:ctch, Rahimtulla Sayani, not only belonged 
to this community, but was one of those pioneers 
vrho, by precept and example, instilled the spirit of 
progress in it. That this was no easy task we shall 
sec later on. For in the social world as much as in 
the physical world, the fact is true that it is much 
more difScult to set a heavy ball rolling than to 
s 
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coatinue its triumphant progress subsequently. AH 
•credit is therefore due to men like Tj’abji and Sayani 
and the founder of Aligarh College and a few others, 
for laying the foundation of education and progress in 
the great Moslem community of India. 

early life and education 
Mr. Rahimtulla Mahomed Sayani was born in 
Bombay on the 5th of April 1847. His grand- 
father Sayani was a respectable merchant in the 
Cutch State, from which many of the ancestors 
bf the Khojas have emigrated to other parts of 
the British India, Through vicissitudes of fortune 
worse days came on the family and one of the 
many difficulties encountered by Mr. Sayani during 
his school and college days was the necessity struggling 
against diverse adverse circumstances. Persever- 
ance and steady industry which were his prominent 
characteristics kept him up, however, and when at 
last he entered his profession, his patience was 
amply rewarded. But this is the case with many 
students and want of material prosperity was not the 
chief obstacle encountered and successfully overcome 
by the late Mr. Sayani. Education has spread rapid- 
ly among the Khojas in these da}'S, and whether in 
public life and public service, or in the liberal profes- 
sions, the Khojas are to be found in good numbers. 
But fifty years ago the case was quite the reverse, 
Higher education was absolutely unheard of and even 
primary education existed in a very, very limited 
circle then. In fact two incidents of Mr. Sayani's 
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nnd rclkj;c life, triflin/; ns they nrc by thern- 
rc,lv(v, fl'.ow wdl the conciilinn of the community and 
tluir attitude towards rdc.oation in those days. Once 
when he was proreedin" to the Elphinstone School 
he w.is followed hy a hand of innornnl Khojas who, 
with shouts " Infidel, infidel ” nssaiiUtd him with 
stonis. Siibrvjurntly, whtn failing eye-sight obliged 
him to put on glasrc.', he was again assaulted and fol« 
lowed with shouts of derision in the street ! This 
often made it {ic.itively dangrrous for him to walk 
alone in the streets. Condition.^ have fortunately 
changed entirely now and education has made a solid 
progress in this community. 

When he passed his matriculation examination, 
yoving Sayani was asked by his father to discontinue 
further studies. But in spile of great discoumgement 
and even opjiosuion on the p.irt of friends and near 
relatives, he decided to take higher education. By 
doing this he even incurred the displeasure of his 
father. But the blessings of higher education were 
soon made patent to the aged parent and he was easily 
persuaded to approve of the step taken by his son. 
After an eminently successful career at Elpliinstone 
College Mr, Sayani passed his M,A. E.\amination in 
I SCO, Owing to a technical difficulty however, he 
did not obtain his degree till 1 86S. He W’as not only 
the first Mahomedan who had obtained this honour- 
able degree but no Mahomedan obtained it during the 
next twentyfive years. This fact throws an interest- 
ing side light on the backward condition of the Afaho- 
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medan community generally even during the closing: 
years of the Nineteenth century. 

During his college career Mr. Sayani was the 
recipient of many prizes and scholarships, and was 
eventually appointed a fellow of the college, ffis 
intimate familiarity with English literature enabled 
him to teach English successfully for the next four 
years. He was a'favourite pupil of that distiuguished 
scholar, Sir Alexander Grant, who was the Principal of 
that college, and who, continued to watch sympathe- 
tically the rapid rise of his former young pupil, even' 
after retirement to his home in Scotland. 

In 1870 Mr. Sayani passed his LL. B. Exami- 
nation and Was within the same year appointed a 
Justice of the Peace and a Fellow of the Bombay 
University. Mr. Sayani was not only one of the fore- 
most members of the Senate but also held various 
offices. He was a member of Syndicate, a member of 
the Board of Accounts (of the University), one of the 
Trustees of the premier College (Elphinstone) of the 
Presidency, and, in his younger days, was frequently 
appointed an examiner by the University. As the 
senior member of the Syndicate he often had the 
honour of presiding over meetings of the Syndicate- 
and the Senate especially during the latter days of the 
Vice-Chancellorship of the late Justice Telang, who- 
on account of ill-health was frequently absent. It 
may be incidentally remarked that the Syndicate, 
although a very small body at this time, contained no- 
Jess than three judges of the High Court. 
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AS SOLICITOR 

Mr. Sayani’s professional career began in 1878 
when he pafsed his Solicitor’s examination through 
the firm of Leath and Leath. This firm is now 
represented by the highly respected firm of Messrs. 
Crawford & Co. He became a partner of the late 
Mr. Cumroodin Tyabji who was the first and only 
Mahomedan solicitor at that time. He was the elder 
brother of that distinguished lawyer and citizen, the 
late Justice Budruddin Tyabji. 

After Mr. Tyabji’s death he joined two other 
eminent solicitors in forming the firm of Payne, 
•Gilbert and Sayani. Through the retirement of the 
two senior partners he became at the time of his death 
•the senior member of the flourishing firm of solicitors 
styled as Messrs. Payne, Gilbert, Sayani and Moos. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

During the first fifteen years of his professional 
career he was largely practising as a pleader also. 
Had he wished during those days he might have 
obtained a seat on the High Court Bench. BGs 
professional and public career were more dear to him 
however, and prevented him from desiring it. If 
rumour speaks correctly Mr. Sayani’s name was 
spontaneously mentioned more than once amongst 
those recommended as fit to sit on the bench. 

His untiring energy and many-sided activities 
are evidenced by the fact that, in spite of great pro- 
fessional work he found time to work on the Board of 
Directors of various commercial companies, technical 
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institutes, and other public bodies. This brings us to- 
the most important part of his life-work especially 
from the public point of view, namely his public life.^ 
IN the corporation 

Mr. Sayani was first elected to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation in 1876. From that year to 
the time of his lamentable death in 1 902 he was not 
only the leading Mahomedan member but one of the 
foremost members of that body. He was subsequently 
elected a member of the Town Council (now called 
the Standing Committee) on which he served use- 
fully for many years. His grasp of public questions, 
his disinterested zeal for the public good, and his 
unquestioned impartiality, always earned for him a 
patient and even respectful hearing. To mark their . 
appreciation of his services to the city his colleagues 
elected him president of the Corporation in 1888. 
As might have been expected his tenure of Chairman- 
ship was marked by a courteous but firm adherence to 
the rules of business and suppression of irrelevant dis- 
cussion, which formerly used to cause waste of public 
time occasionally. The esteem in which he was 
held by the members, both European and Indian 
alike, is illustrated by an incident which occurred dur- 
ing his presidentship. A propoal was unanimously 
brought forward, suggesting that the President of the 
Corporation be styled the Lord Mayor of Bombay 
and that he be invested with the golden badge and 
chain of office, like the Mayor of London. On 
Government being approached with this view they 
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was felt at Government conferring this unique honour 
on a leading Mahomedan like Mr. Sayani, and he 
received a large number of congratulatory addresses 
from all parts of the Presidency. 

Amongst the tokens of appreciation was a 
beautiful painting presented to the Khoja Reading 
Room and Library of Bombay in commemoration of 
this event. This painting constantly reminds poster- 
ity of one who was undoubtedly the chief founder 
of the educational and social progress of the com- 
munity. This library is the first and only one 
of its kind in the Khoja community. It was largely 
due to the zealous assistance of Mr. Sayani that this 
library has been able to reach its present prosperous 
condition from a very small beginning. If has had its 
full share in encouraging education amongst the mem- 
bers of the Khoja community, and in providing a 
store of intellectual enjoyment to the rich and poor 
alike. From its foundation to the date of his death 
Mr, Sayani was the president and a zealous supporter 
of this usefull institution. 


It may be said without exaggeration that almost 
all the institutions of organized philanthropy (among 
Khojas) that came into existence during the thirty 
years of the public activity of the late Mr. Sayani 
were either directly or indirectly due to his efforts. 
Urged by his shining example, many generous Khojas 
have come forward to establish charitable and edu- 
cational institutions of every kind. The Khoja com- 
munity is second only to the enlightened Parsee coni- 
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munity in this respect. But the cstnblishmcnt of 
such institutions on a sound basis, and their progres- 
sive dcvilopincnt may largely be traced to the ver- 
satile genius of the subject of our sketch. 

Mi:MI5Kt{ or TttK BOMBAY COUNCIL 
Mr. R.ahimtulia Sayani was first appointed a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council in 1 8SS. 
He was the first Khoja gentleman who obtained this 
high honour. liis singicminded devotion, and e.vccp- 
tional grasp of public questions soon obtained for 
him a leading position in the Council and instances 
have happened of meetings of the Council being post- 
poned to enable him to be present. In order to illus- 
trate his views on burning questions of those days we 
shall quote here portions of some of his speeches deli- 
vered in the Council .and elsewhere. In 1S93 Mr. 
S.ayani was called upon to preside over the Provincial 
Conference held at Ahmedabad. “ The unanimous 
action of the Conference in calling the Hon'ble Mr. 
Sayani to the chair proved to demonstration that so 
far at any rate as educated and influential people of 
the various communities were concerned, there was 
to be no racial distinction, and that they were welded 
together into one community with common aims and 
aspirations for thc-se advancement of the common 
interests of the various races inhabiting the country.” 

THE SURAT ANJUMAN 

On the conclusion of the president’s address, a 
-letter purporting to be from the Secretary’ of the 
Anjuman-i-Islam of Surat to the effect that that body 
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was against the movement was placed in the hands 
of the President. The President read the letter to 
the a^mbled deflates with the following pertinent 
remarks : — 

The Aainman did not asiign any xeaion for its opposition 
to tH* moTeraent and snch simple assertion « had been made 
did not become the prudence or position of anr properly con- 
siitnted body. Had they, and even novr if they ■vrould, come and 
diicni* -pritb the Conference, their views wonld receive every 
attention, and shonid they be in a minority however small, dn* 
regard wonld he paid to the opposition of the Snrat Anjnman 
who pnt themielvei forward at repreienting the Surat ifaho- 
medans. Whatever the Snrat Anjuman might say, this much 
wa* certain that their brethren of the Bombay Anjnman, who 
were respected both by the people and the Government, 
had always been loyal snpporters of the Congress and their 
President who had not long ago presided over the National 
Constrest. 

When these facts became known to the Mabo^ 
medans of Ahmedabad they spontaneously sent a letter 
inSuentially signed to the President of the Conference 
dissociating themselves from the Surat Anjuman and 
expressing thdr warm approval and sympathy with 
the Conference cause. During the course of their 
letter the)' said as follows : — 

giTe ezpreiHiOD to onr approval of your vrors: in 

connection, with, the good and benerolent object of this- 
Conference. We folly _ zmderstand that the object of this 
your movement i* not in any way disloyal towards Govern* 
meat and is calculated to profit the Hindni as well as the 
ilahomedans. 

The inaugural address of the Prudent was 
marked throughout by wisdom, moderation and orato- 
rical excellence, and contained an eloquent and 
judicions appeal for concord between the Hindus and. 
the Mahomedan communities. 
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MR. SAYAN'I AND THE CONGRESS 
The good done bj’ representative bodies like the 
National Congress and Provincial Conference is now 
recognised on all sides. There was a time, however,, 
wlan the}' Were sometimes sneered at by certain 
people. Keferring to the ironical remarks made 
about the National Congress in connection with the 
Bombay riots wliich took place a few months 
before the holding of the Conference Mr. Sayani 
%id that 

it wni Inlply s*ntod. in jest of cotino, Hint in Bombay there- 
was no necessity of calling out the Militarj* — tho National Con- 
Kress could have met at Pydhownie, passed a resolution con- 
demning the riots, and the rioters would have dispersed without 
itny further ado, I admit that such a feat could not have been 
performed either by tho National Congress or by tho Provincial 
Conference, nay, oven by tho House of Parliament itself. For 
if such bo the power and influence of doliljcrativo assemblies, 
who would have over heard about coercion Bills, and all about 
Ulster and Belfast and many other political events besides of 
tho last seven j-cars in Ireland. But such things would have 
been impossible if there had been a perfect harmony prevailing 
amongst all tho members of both the largo communities Ijving 
in Bombay. That the contagion did not spread to tho higher 
classes was duo to the harmony prevailing among them. It is 
necessary to educate people in order to prevent them from re- 
sorting to disorderly behaviour. 

In 1896 Mr. Sayani was unanimously chosen the 
President of the National Congress held at Calcutta. 
He was the second Mahomeden gentleman selected 
for this unique honour, the first being the late Justice 
Budruddin Tyabji. 

His Congress address was a masterly exposition 
of the aims and objects of the Congress, and con- 
tained a reasoned appeal to the Mahomedans to 
join that movement. During the course of this 
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•■speech, after quoting many great Englishmen, 
he said: 

It will bo observed from the above extracts that the people 
of England, possessing as they do a genuine admiration fortneir 
•own constitution and jealous as they are for their own liberty, 
-are not the people to view with disfavour the political aspirations 
of the people of India, aspirations forsooth, which the people of 
England themselves have deliberately inspired in the hearts m 
•the people of India, by purposely educating them in tho_ English 
language, by disseminating amongst them English ideals of 
political life and encouraging them to raise themselves by 
■•atioD, intelligence and integrity, so as to become qualified to 
occupy positions of importance and trust in the service 01 
Government as also to take part in the administration of the 
•country. Under the circumstances those persons — nnd I regret 
to say some such do exist among my community — who imagine 
that the people of England arc at heart against the people of 
India are certainly doing a great injustice to the people of 
'England. It may bo that such wrong thinkers may have led 
into committing the mistake by the insular rigidity of England 
and by the stiff and stand off attitude of some Englishmen, and 
then sometimes rough refusal to budge or bend an inch. But 
surely such wrong thinkers should not be carried away by out- 
ward appearances or by false infereooes derived from such out- 
"ward app"aranoes. If such people will go a little deeper into 
things, their minds will soon be disabused of these pure delu* 
sions. In fact a more honest or steady nation does not exist 
under the sun than this English Nation ; and there ought to be 
no doubt whatever as to the ultimate concession of our demands . 
founded as such demands are on reason and justice on the on 6 
band, as on the declared policy and plighted word of the people 
of England on the other — provided always that the people of 
India are true to themselves. I repeat that there can be no 
doubt whatever as to these reasonable demands boingultimately 
•conceded. 

Referring to the unwillingness of the Moslem 
'leaders to join the Congress movement, Mr Sayani 
■quoted with approval a portion of a speech delivered 
iy Sir Syed Ahmed Khan in 1866 at Aligarh : — 

Syed Ahmed then urging his co-religionists to give up their 
apathy said that “ if you will not help yourselves, you may be 
•quite certain no one else will. "Why should you be afraid i 
Here am I a servant of Government, speaking out plainly to you 
n this public meeting. My attachment to Government was 
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If worth Ir.arr.ir.s.** 

IK THi: IMJ’KIUAI- COtlNClf- 

Al tbr t rul of iJ'fj'i ^^r. P. ^f. McJit.i (now Sir 
Phcror.-linh) nfiiKif-'f liis r-c.it on the Supreme Lef;i?- 
I.ilivo Council ; the lunnimoiis choice of iion-ofTicinl 
memlvTi; of the Bomh.ny Lcjiflativc Council lluii fell 
on Mr. Say.nni. Diirin/T the coiircc of hi;: two years' 
term of ofTice .‘■•evtral important matters came before 
that au;pi?t ho.ly for disposal. .Among them may be 
particularly mentioned the Epidemic: Diseases .Act, 
Amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code and 
Seditious Meetings Act. It is scarcely necessary to. 
say that .Mr. Sayani brought to bc,ar on these discus- 
sion.s his unique e.s’pcricncc, .and clear grasp of these 
questions which earned for him an especial apprecia- 
tion from H.E, Lord Elgin who was then Governor- 
General of India. His Budget speeches arc also note- 
^vorthy. 

Sir James Westland while replying to the debate 
also referred to Mr. Sayani’s speech, as " very preg- 
nant in suggestion and which it will be useful for us- 
to read at leisure." We give below c.\tracts from 
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Mr. Sayani’s speech delivered during the discussion 
-on the Financial Statement for 1S9S — 99, Speaking 
about the combined affliction of famine, plague, war 
and earthquake Mr. Sayani said ns follows : — 

I raay be pemitted to rcraind the Council that at the 
last Budget Meeting 1 referred to the causes of famine and 

4V»& T«^ * ... ......... 


• V/ < VUC y\liVli2 Vi »*« 

datv even if it provide* adequate funds for meeting cslaraiti** 
lihe that of this year and administers them vrciL These calami- 
ties arc, I fear, inevitable in the circumstance* of India. But 
Govemment ia bound never to lose sight of the condition of the 
people, or fail to lake any opportunities it can of ataelioraticg 
it. Sir John Woodbum mentioned the other day that the sub- 
ject, and specially the indebtedness of the people, had been 
under our consideration. Oar progr.immo of svork had been laid 
out ; SVC have no intention of dropping the tubject. I avail Tar~ 
seutfccreforo of thi* oppoKunity and beg to remind roar Lord- 
*hip of the intended ‘reforming legislation.' I bo’pethatth* 
programme, having been laid out more than a rear ago, it has 
nosv been weU advanced in 'sympathy scith'tbe peoplo’ and 
m earnest svun for improving the condition under which they 
live. Ifpur Lordship can see your way to make an announce- 
meet on the subject, year Lordthip will be conferrioir an obli* 
gatioa on the country generally, and the Additional .Members of 
your ^ordship s Council, will on the dispersion of this Council 
and their consequent returo to their respective homes, bo cna- 
tod to carry your Lordship s message of goodwill to the people. 
The prMpenty of this Country, My Lord, is capable of being 
vastly advanced. Lndcr the British Rule based as it is gener- 
ally on law and gympathy, and possessed as England i* of the 
means of pouring British capital into this conntrv to the mutual 

m ^ eood chance of being 

matenally develoced. hature has in its bountv provided us 
with a tolerably fertile land, good climate, and abundance of 

I '» numerous and industrions- 

Entish Rule has given us peace and England can afford to lend 
® rnaterials therefore, are thns pro- 

materiaHy increased, as 
England Mn teach us the methods and guide cs in onr endea- 
vours. The only things wanted are to induce English capital to 
tois country, and to guide operations and stimulate industry, 
pe prospenty of this country will conduce to the welfare of 
both England and India- It will make the Indians prosperous 
■and therefore contented and loyal. It wUl render India a field 
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for rnRlifli cnpiJnl, njid n nititkcl for KnKlinh Rood*, Indcod 
Indl.-i i> cn.'alde of liccomitif: Vho Kro.itcut iHurket for England. 

In f.ict Mr, Saynni wl»cn in the Imperial Council 
rtprcsenlcd not only Mahomedan interests but the 
non-official community of the Presidency of Bombay 
as a whole. 

In his private life he w.as known as a gentle man 
of the old .‘=chool but at the same time holding suffi- 
ciently advanced views. His simplicity of heart 
occasionally made him liable to be the prey of un- 
scrupulous ‘people in spite of his great abilities. 
Though during the last years of his life he held a 
very high place in the public life of this country, he 
• was by nature of a very un.assuming and unambitious 
character. There is reason to believe that he would 
have been the recipient of a K. C. I. E., while he was 
serving on the Imperial Council, had his own modesty 
not prevented him from coveting such titular dis- 
tinctions. 

One of his greatest titles to the gratitude of his 
own community consists in *the fatherly encourage- 
ment he ahwiys used to give to his poor but deserving 
brethren. Several Khoja gentlemen who afterwards 
rose to some eminence and a fair amount of material 
prosperity, owed largely to the constant encourage- 
ment and pecuniary assistance timely rendered to 
them by the late Mr. Sayani. 

The simplicity and piety of his life combined 
with his honourable and distinguished position, was 
remarkable. The only other gentleman of Western 
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India, with whose character and manner of living it 
could be well compared was that ' guide, philosopher, 
and friend ’ of the Deccan, the late Mahadev Govin^ 
Ranade. When he passed away on the 4th June 
1902 there was a spontaneous outburst of grief in 
numerous Khoja homes and it was felt by many a 
person that he had lost a sincere friend who was, as 
it were,, a parent to him. It is gratifying to note 
that some of the best and kindest of condolence 
messages emanated from prominent members of the 
European community both official and unofficial. 

Referring to the esteem in which Mr. Sayani was 
held one prominent journal wrote that Mr. Sayani''6 
name had not figured in any despatches but %vas en- ' 
shrined in the hearts of the people. Space does not 
permit us to quote many such instances. Wc shall 
therefore satisfy ourselves with quoting the reference 
of a distinguished Vice-Chanceller (Dr. Mackichan) 
during his convocation address, to Mr, Sayani's 
death : — 

Thii is not tho place to speak of the late Mr. Sayani's ser- 
vices to the public life of tho city. I would only obsorvo that he 
•ombined in a manner that is not common, tho civic and the 
academic spirit. The lattor lent rohnomont to his public life, 
while his experience as a public spirited citizen contributed 1* 
no small measure to tho ciTootivenoss of his services in tho vari- 
ous offices which he filled in this 'University. 
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in searching up (at the British Museum and elsewhere) 
original materials for a re-jolnder to Sir William 
Muir’s sketch of Mahomed in his well-known Life ol 
the Prophet. This rejoinder was published (by Sir 
Syed Ahmed) in 1870, under the title “Essays 
■on the Life of Mahomed’’ and it is now an open secret 
that. Mr. Mahmood was responsible for the translation 
•of . these Essays into English. The work attracted 
■considerable attention both in England and in India,' 
•and in its English garb fa\'Ourably impressed scholars 
in both countries. The valuable work he had done • 
for his father in England in giving shape to the lat- ' 
ter’s educational ideas stood him in great stead when 
he was (about 1871) called upon by his father to 
draw up the constitution of the Educational Board 
he set up to evolve his scheme of an Anglo-Orien-.' 
tal College for the advancement of his country. 
Mr. Mahmood drew up the required constitution . 
and published as well the S}'nopsis of questiotK 
put to persons of light and leading as to the best mode 
of regenerating the country. The result was that, in 
1 872, a Committee called the M. A. O. College Fund ’ 
Committee, was formed at Benares with a Subr, 
Committee at Aligarh. In 1873, Mr. Syed Mahmood 
issued a circular addressed to the members of the ; 
Committee, submitting a full-fledged scheme for .the, 
•creation of a Mahomedan University. The Residential. 
•College soon after (1875) ^Vas set up and it is now ths - 
Aligarh University. To anticipate a little, it might; 
he mentioned at this point that when Mr. Mahmood ; 
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rctitrd frvin; thr lii-nch he roltirncd to liis first love, 
■tdor.itifio, nnd the M. A O. College nt Ali/;arl). Mo 
tnojdit in tin' Collq’o clasi cr, ; lie proved liim- 

St lf by fnr the nb!i;-t of its Tniflecs, later becomim^ its 
I'rcfident, and the rrsult of hiseonn'-ction v/ith it from' 
his iind< r-j;radiule days Was his JJifiorij of Emilinh, 
Khifalio!) i:i la itiT, a l>ook ns full of fecund thought 
as it 15 Inininoiis in its treatment of a difijcnil, subject. 
Mr. Mahmood's connection with education was, jn a 
word, a life-long one. It w.is fruitful in divers ways of 
good to his co-rcligioni.-ts .and to Indians generally. If 
Sir Syed .\hmcd was full of original ideas, his disting- 
uished son, Mahmood, found thercasoning for them and 
wh.at is more, gave them .'hape and brought round 
converts to them from the generality of the community. 
It is fair to put the position thus : the father and son, 
l}<etwecn them, made up what was exactly required 
for thinking out and bringing into existence the 
nucleus of an organization which has now blossomed 
into a full blown University of the most modern type,' 
AS A JUDGE. 

Mahmood had a brilliant career in England and 
was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1872, He 
returned to India in due course, and after a compara- • 
lively short period at the Allahabad Bar, was made a 
District Judge at Rai Bareli in 1879, and Jater 
raised to the N, W. P. (now Allahabad) High Court 
Bench. His first appointment to this post was an 
officiating one, made in 1 882. After a reversion to • 
n.hc Bar, he was appointed permanently to' it. Tliii 
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T/as the capacity in which he was best known to the- 
public in India. Some of the judgments he delivered- 
have become classical and have Won for him an 
undying reputation. Sir Whitley Stokes, no mean- 
judge of Judges, has recorded his opinion in his Anglo- 
Indian Codes that no judgments in the whole series- 
of the Indian Law Reports are more weighty or 
illuminating than those of the Hindu Muthusw-ami Iyer 
or the Mahomedan Syed Mahmood. From the start,. 
Syed Mahmood became what might firstly be called a- 
persona grafa with litigants. His broad-mindedness,- 
hissense of equit}% his keenness to do justice as between 
parties, became known not only to the practitioners in 
his Court but also to the general public outside. ' Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru, writing of him as a Judge, says; — 

Perhaps the question to be asked in these davs about a judge- 
ought tobe, doeshe do the justice which the law allows him to do f 
This is not altogether a reproach to modern law. For a greater 
degree of certainty of procedure and results is not purchased too 
dearly attbepriceof occasionalmiscarriages of justice, which are 
condemnable but all the same unavoidable. And, indeed, as re- 
marked by one of the most eminent English judges— the highest- 
justice consists in following law. -We may now ask whether 
Mr, Mahmood was a just judge. I, for one, think, and I believe 
-this IS the general impression of the professiou'and litigants, 
t^t he always endeavoured to do justice — at least so much 
^atiee as our law is capable of allowing a judge to dole out.. 
His innate sense of justice revolted against some of the abrurdi- 
ofonrlaw. and though ho did not deem 
mnwejf.dt liberty to trensgress the four comers of a statute, he 
not at times forbear recording his protest against them-' 
'ras possible, he would endeavour to recon- 
cue the inela^c language of codified law to broad principles of 
justice. I will give an instance of this. In the year 1891, the 
S’ question was, at his recommendation, referred to the 
^^® Court : “Gan an appellant who is in jail, andr 
' -who^ has presented his appeal through the ofiScer in charge . of: 
the jail in which he is confined be said not to appear so that be 
insy- be-hoard within 8. -423 of the Criminal Procedure Cqde^ 
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-when by reason of his confinement in jail, he cannot appear, 
and it without means to instruct a pleader to appear for him." 
In a singularly able and exhaustive judgment which lays before 
us the innermost springs of his mind, he dwelt at length upon 
'the maxims * Audi alteram partem’ and ‘ ubi jus ibi remedium,’ 
■showed that they were maxims of what he happily styled at 
■* human jurisprudence,’ referred to Seneca and an Urdu poet to 
^how that the absolute necessity of hearing an accused was a« 
much a part of the Roman’s creed as of the Indian's, and ulli- 
■mately held that it was not enough that notices should bo serv- 
-ed on a prisoner but that it was also imperatively necessary 
that he should be heard in appeal, either in person or through a 
pleader. 'J'he Chief Justice, Sir John Edge, and Straight and 
Young, Justices, took a contrary view. I quote below a passage 
•from his judgment, where the impassivity of the Judge warms 
■up into the passionate eloquence of an advocate pleading for 
justice. “ Having so far dealt with these aspects of the case, 
as_ they have appeared to mo both in point of law and upon 
points which I think have even higher basis than that doubtful 
phrase: I think it is necessary forme to say that if it is true 
-that the law of British India makes it possible for mo, sitting 
'hero as a Judge, in the first place, by dint of my writ to order a 
person to be imprisoned, and tied by the chain, then in the next 
place to require the mockery of asking him to attend, when I, 
•by dint of the exercise of my own power, have made it impossible 
■for him to attend, and then have the solemn mockery of having 
•his name called out; if this is the law of British India, I hope 
•the sooner it is abrogated, the better.” It is but too true that 
•this is the law of British India, and that the hope so warmly 
expressed by him remains yet unfulfilled. It may not be without 
interest to note that Mr. Justice Hill, who was then a leading 
member of the Allahabad Bar and who appeared as amicus 
curioc in the case from which I have quoted ahovo, is reported 
-to have lately from his seat on the Calcutta Bench, made 
similar observations with respect to the hardship of the lot of 
undefended prisoners, and that in England at least, a Bill for 
providing for the defence of poor prisoners is just now on the 
table of the House of Commons, One of the most cultured of 
English Judges, Lord Justice Bowen is reported to ha-re 
■observed in the course of a lecture at a meeting of the Law 
■Society : “ Law is the application of certain rules to a subjcct- 
inatter which is constantly shifting. What is it ? English lifo ! 
English business ! England in movement, advancing to a 
■continuous future. National life, national business, like every 
■other product of human intelligence and culture, is a growth — 
begins far away in the dim past, advances slowly, shaping 
' and -forming itself by the operation of purely natural causes." 
■Of course he was speaking of England and English Law ; b'Ut 
'dho same 'remarks may bo, mutatis mutandis, applied to India 
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end Indian life. It may bo said that a Judge ii neither 
a legislator nor a social refomor, that his proper busi- 
ness is to apply the law as it is to the facts before him. I think 
it is no longer'consldored a legal heresy to say that Judges do- 
at times make law; The theory of judicial legislation would 
not have so clearly found its classification among the Fictions 
of Law, but for the bold exposition of Sir Henry Sumner Maine 
in his Ancient Law. That Mr. Justice Mahmood himsolf wai 
prepared to take a broader view of his position as a Judge is to 
my mind apparent from many of his judgments. The legislature 
has guaranteed to the Hindus and the Musnlmans the applica- 
tion of their respective personal laws in some matters, and it 
can bo by no moans easy to answer the question whether in a 
state of society which is entirely different to what it may havo- 
been, say some seven centuries back the ancient laws are to bo 
applied, irrespective of any changes that may have come on 
during this interval. As to how Mr. Justice Nfahmood .would’ 
answer this question. I cannot do better than give a few charac- 
teristic extracts from some of his judgments. In one of hiS' 
earliest judgments (IndarKuarv Lalla Prasad Singh, 4 All., p. 
541) he addresses himsoU to a discussion of the limits of a 
Hindu widow's powers of alienating the property to which she 
■uoceeda on her husband’s death. After pointing out that the 
original Shaatras knew no such thing as what is now technically 
known as Legal Necessity, ho observes But this extension' 
of the original doctrine seems to have arisen from the exigencies' 
of modem life rather than the precepts of Hindu law and to- 
have originated in the principles of equity which could not be 
disregarded in administering an ancient law and adapting its 
behests to the present conditions of life in British India.” 

A still more remarkable passage showing the 
attitude of his mind towards the manner in which- 
ancient laws ought now to be interpreted occurs in' 
another judgment which he delivered several years- 
later. It is a fair sample of his style and erudition- 
and it has been followed in other courts also. The 
question in the case was whether the widow of a 
Hindu son who had died in his father’s life-time could 
sue her husband’s brother who had inherited the pro- 
perty from his father for maintenance. After repel- 
ling the argument that there was no legal obligation! 
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on the defendant to give any maintenance to the 
plaintiff, he observes : — 

“But because the case ia not altogether free from difficulty 
and also because our judgment in this case will go very near 
the boundary of what is aometimes described as judicial legis- 
'lalion, I am anxious before concluding my judgment to refer to- 
some considerations of good policy from which I confess my 
mind has not altogether been free in determining the question, 
raised in this case. When I say ‘ good policy ' I do not refer to 
any political exigencies of the population of the territories- 
under the jurisdiction of this Court. I use the phrase in the- 
sense in which such a phrase should be understood in judicial 
exposition of the law, that is, in the sense of those broad princi- 
-l)les which ordain the basis of the rule of justice, equity and 
good conscience, upon which we, as Judges of the Court which 
exercises the combined jurisdiction of a court oflaw and a court 
of equity, must act in cases where there is no specific legislative- 

- provision in the statute law or the original texts of an ancient- 
system of jurisprudence which we are bound to administer do 
not furnish an express authority in specific terms.” 

Commenting on this Sir Tej Bahadur wrote in 
the same article : — 

ThatMr. Justice Mahmood badhighauthorityforthusinter* 
preting the law would be obvious to those of us who have watched 
the course of English decisions in recent years. The enormous ex- 
pansion of trade and the consequent competition in the market- 
have led to a stage of economical progress where all attempts at 
interfering with open competition are strongly resented in Eng- 
land. The policy of laissez faire has so powerfully asserted itself 
in that country that even judicial tribunals have felt themselvesi 
called upon to adapt the theory of wrong to modern conditions- 
of business life. In recent times the spirit of liberalism in law 
— a spirit certainly to be welcomed, considering that the law is- 
pre-eminently conservative in its tendencies — began with the- 
"Well-known decision in the case of the Moghul Steamship Com- 
pany and has been working through a long series of decisions,, 
though not always in an equally luminous manner. The growth 
in the powers of trade unions in England has also led the- 
judges there to seriously consider the legal bounds of individual 
liberty and its relations to what may be called the collective- 
pressure of trade arrangements. The rule may not have been, 
explained with equal clearness in Allen v. Flood, Qunn v. 
Leatham and the Taff Vale case. But it is obvious that there- 
is a strong tendency among Judges in England to recognize the 
current forces working upon the social and economic progress- 

- of their country. And indeed law and judges might be curses in. 
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fhe guise of blessings were they always to act as drags on the 
upward march of society. It must be said to the credit of 
Mr. Justice Mahmood that at least with respect to the Hindu 
law, he, like the late Mr. Justice Ranade of Bombay, always 
attempted to reconcile the wisdom of ancient sages to the mix- 
od civilization of their descendants. 

Justice Mahmood’s conceptions of equity, 
Justice and good conscience were in some respects 
materially different from those of many other Indian 
Judges ; and it was perhaps because of these concep- 
tions that he was enabled to grapple with the modern 
conditions of Indian life. 

Equity with him was neither a roguish thing, nor ,a 
deceitful will of the wisp. On the contrary he could 
always trust to it for light'ing up some dark corners io 
outlaw. But he at the same time clearly realized that it was 
by no means desirable to import whole-sale those equitable 
maxims or rules which are the growth of ages in England and 
which are peculiarly suited to English life and English Courts. 
Perhaps he was not always successful in what may be called 
the process of adaptation ; perhaps this very method led him 
to adopt views which did not always command universal assent. 
As instances of the inconsistencies in the results flowing'froni 
his methods, I may mention two of his most celehrated 
judgments, the one on a question of Mohammadan Law and the 
other on a question of Hindu Law. In Gobind Dayal vs. 
Inayatulla (7 All. p. 775), where his powers of reasoning display 
themselves at their best, it was this very doctrine of equity, 
justioe'and good conscience which led him to invest the right of 
pre-emption under the Muhammadan Law with the sanctity of 
a religious institution, a view to which exception was taken 
then and has been taken since. In Ganga Sahai vs. Lekhraj 
Knar (9 All., p. 253), on the contrary, where the Mohammadan 
Judge traces back the history of the Hindu Law with all the 
avidity of an antiquarian, and discusses the subtle doctrines of 
the Hindu Law with a depth of reasoning which is truly 
uatonishing, he relied upon equity, justice, and good conscience 
for prescribing the limits of the doctrine of Factum valet in its 
application to cases of adoption under the Hindu Law in a 
manner which may be said to have infused a spirit of liberalism 
into our law in so far as it secures the position of an adopted 
son against a claimant who -may be disposed to question his 
status as such, because the adoptive father may have omitted 
to observe some of the rules and ceremonies prescribed by the 
ancient sages. 
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It is impossible to add anylliing to the above 
Tcm;irks of Sir Tej Bahadur as to how Syed Mahmood 
approached questions arising under the uncodified 
laws of Hindus and Mahomedans. How did he 
•construe Codified Law ? Here is what Sir Tej says : — 

It is a matter of common experience that fitatuto law ii 
less flexible than that which has not been compressed in tho 
form of codes, and indeed it would bo more than questionable 
•whether it is an advantage to have codes without having a 
•system of their revision at regular intervals. In India where 
codification has been tried on such a largo scale, much of tho 
results of the Legislature's efforts is bound to depend upon tho 
•construction to bo placed on Acts and Codes, ‘Tho golden rulo 
of construction’ was very lucidly explained by Lord Horscholl 
in tho well-knowm English case, Tho Bank of England 
Vagliano, Mr. Justice Mahmood also not unofton acted upon 
this rule but inasmuch ns tho workmanship of our Acts and 
Codes hardly comes up to that degree of perfection which is 
generally the characteristic of English statutes, ho seems to 
■have felt himself justified in tempering tho rigour of that rulo 
by discovering the intention and policy of tho Legislature and 
•the mischief which it intended to cure. As an illustration of 
this statement, I may mention tho ease of Jadu Rai v. Kanizak 
Husain in which he upon a construction of section IDl of tho 
•Code of Civil Procedure, ruled that the successor in olfieo of a 
Judge who had beard the evidence in tho case, was competent 
•to hear arguments and deliver judgment. In his exceedingly 
■luminous judgment he first refers to tho rulo enunciated by 
Baron Parke in Bcckc v. Smith, which was inoffoot tho tamo as 
that more recently laid down by Lord Hcrsoholl and then ho 
-delivers himself thus: — 

“ I have before now said, sitting as a Judge of this Court, 
that the general principles of Lord Coke's celebrated dictum in 
Heydon’s case are appHcablo to tho interpretation of our own 
Indian Enactments, and that in construing tho rules of such 
departments of law aK Civil Procedure, which has repeatedly 
"been the object of repealing, amending, and consolidating legis- 
lation, it is important to consider the previous state of the law, 
■the mischief and defect which that law did not provide for, the 
remedy which the Legislature adopted to remove tho mischief, 
the true reason of the remedy, and (to use Lord Coke's own 
words) “then the office of all the Judges is always to make such 
■construction as will suppress-the mischief and advance tho 
xemedy, and suppress subtle inventions, and evasions for conti- 
nuance of the mischief and pro privato commodo, and to add 
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force and life to the cure and remedy, according to the true- 
intent of the makert of the Act pro hono publico'' 'Here again 
we find him calling to his aid the basal principle of equity which 
as Wooddesdon tells us is “a judicial interpretation of laws,, 
which presupposing the legislator to have intended what is jnst 
and right, pursues and effectuates that_ intention.” This- 
principle supplies us the keynote of his decisions on Indian 
and the careful reader will hear its echoes in perhaps the 
largest of his judgments on the construction of some sections of 
an Indian Act. I refer of course to Matadin Kaspdhan v. Kasitn 
Husain (13 All. 432), in which he delivered a dissentient judg- 
ment. That the decision of the majority of the Allahabad' 
Judges has made the litigation about mortgage transactions- 
more complex than it used to be before, is, I believe thp general 
experience of the profession, and that judicial opinion in the 
High Court itself seems now to be doubtful as to its soundness - 
may be gathered from the occasional remarks of judges whose - 
respect for it now would seem to rest mainly on the ground that 
it is a Full Bench ruling. 

Syed Mahmood gave abundant proof, as a Judge, 
-of his profound legal acumen and breadth of views. 
The following from Sir Tej Bahadur's critical obser-- 
vations on his work as a judge Will illustrate this- 
aspect of his greatness ; — 

Who, for instance, in the profession has not read with' 
admiration his judgment, in Chittor Mai vs. Shib Lai, in which- 
he points out that a person, paying the revenue of a village on- 
behalf of his co-sharer, acquires a lien on the latter’s share in- 
the village similar to what is created by salvage under the - 
maritime law ? It is interesting to find that two other Indian 
Judges of great eminence. Sir Bhashyam Ayyangar andSir- 
Subramaniya Aiyar of Madras have recently adopted the same - 
view. A common complaint against Mr. Justice Mahmood is • 
that his judgments were prolix. It seems there is an element 
of truth in this charge, but at the same time it cannot be for- 
gotten that he was appointed judge at a time when the Legisla- - 
ture had just passed two important measures, and when some - 
other Acts, such as the Indian Limitation Act and the Specific ■ 
Belief Act, not to mention others, had not been long in force. • 
The Civil Procedure Code and the Transfer of Property Act 
were passed about the time that he was brought on the Bench.' 
at Allahabad and they had to be explained. A large number of 

•It is noticeable that the Legislature itself removed all. 
doubt on the question decided by Justice Mahmood, by a- 
subsequent Act tVII c,f 1888, 8. 18). 
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his earlier judgments relate to questions arising under these 
cnactmcnlf, and it will require much hardihood to maintain 
that he has not done much to remove many doubts and elucidate 
many obscure questions which cropped up under them. If 
however to he copious is a fault in a judge, ho requires no 
special apology ns ho shared It in common with other Indian 
Judges such as Sir Barnes Peacock, and Dwarka Nath Milter, 
Mutijuswami Aiyar, nollowny. and West, JJ., who have left 
permanent marks of their great talents upon our law. At all 
event*, copiousness which is instructive and interesting may 
well bo preferred to brevity which, so for from nlwap being Ibo 
soul of judicial wit, is very often a source of obscurity. In our 
own times who would not prefer spending three hours over a 
single decision of Sir Bashyam Ayyangar to spending one over 
half a doren stunted products of judicial parentage which some- 
times crowd the paces of the Law Reports. 

AS HE At’PEAKED IN COURT. 

How did he appear in the Court itself to prac- 
titioners before him, quite apart from hoW he appeared 
in the pages of the Law Reports ? Happily we have 
picture of it in the following extract from Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru’s reminiscenses of him in thcJlinditslan 
Review : — 

Tradition which is as much a part of all Bar Associations- 
as tho bulky volumes of Reports and text-books, tolls us that ho 
joined dignity to courtesy and abounded in patience with tho- 
confident ‘leader’ and the tremulous ‘junior’ alike. Thorough- 
ness’ was his watch- word as it is the watch word of all scho- 
larly minds. His mind was richly endowed by nature and- 
assiduously cultivated by himself, and his judgments — exquisite 
pieces of legal composition — will live as long as the present 
system of our jurisprudence will continue to be a living factor 
in our polity. 

RESIGNATION FROM THE BENCH. 

The circumstances which led to his resignation- 
of the post of Judge, in which he had shone with such 
great honor to himself and his country are too sad 
to narrate. Apart from an insidious — nay accursed — 
habit to which he had fallen earJj’ a prey to, it was 
whispered at the time that green-eyed jealousy as welt' 
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"liad done its part. To whatever cause it was due to^ 
•his resignation (practically an enforced one) did irre- 
.parable injury not only to himself personally but 
•proved a great loss to the High Court Bench. If the 
•Allahabad High Court is famous to-day it was largely 
through the association with it of eminent Judges like 
Syed Mahmood. Though one of the latest High 
‘Courts to be created, it soon attained, because of its 
•connection with Judges of the type of Syed MahmOod, 
-a celebrity all over India equal to, if not greater than, 
that of any other older and longer established High 
■Court in India. However it came about, Syed 
Mahraood’s resignation was more than a public 
•calamity. Personally it proved to him disastrous. He 
■retired to Aligarh and lived under his paternal roof. 
He interested himself in College work. He traced 
out a financial fraud perpetrated by one of 
its clerks. He was nominated a Member of the 
N.W.P. Legislative Council and at it he worked, not 
as a modern member does, but rather in a manner 
becoming a retired Judge. But soon Syed Mahmood 
found the truth of the legal saying Protectio jrahit 
^ubjeelionem, et subjectio protectionem {Proteclion 
involvef! depende7ice, and dependence protection^) 
Ostensibly on legislative business at Allahabad, he 
once for all took leave of his father’s home. He settled 
down at Lucknow, having joined the Bar there. 

AT THE BAR. 

His second innings at the Bar cannot be better 
-described than in the words of the late Dr. Satish 
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Chundcr Banerji, who was his ‘ devil ’ at the time at 
Lucknow. In an article in the Hindvfilan JRcvicw,. 
published soon after the death of Syed Mahmood, 
he says*.' — 

For sotncUrac nfler his enrolment Mr. Mabraood no doubt 
had a very busy career ns an advocate. I had to bo constantly 
at his side and so I know that though his charges wore very 
high, his hands were always full of work. But alas !' 
Mr. Mabmood was then not what ho onco had been. Wo all 
know what lost him his judgeship. Tlio same accursed habit lost 
him his practice loo, and that pretty sharp. Ho had succcodyd' 
in removing himself from his fathers restraining and beneficial 
influence, and ho fell back to bis old course. His habits' 
became irregular, he became incapable of sustained work, and 
his clients fell ofT, Not only were his own habits irregular, but 
they were calculated to c.ause the greatest inconvenience to* 
those who had to work with him. Uo would somotimet work 
day and tight and at other times not work at all. I can recall 
many a day when ho has positively refused to read the brief ' 
that I had prepared for him, and then on the following morning 
has called mo up at A to explain to him the points in the caso' 
which ho bad to argue in Court that day. 1 can also iceall days 
when owing to his erratic habits I could scarcely make time for 
my breakfast, and when ho took hardly any solid food at all. 
Mr. Mahmood had inherited an iron constitution, so it did not 
much matter to him. But under the strain of these irregulari- 
ties my health broke down and I loft Lucknow finally in 
September, 1896. I was down then with an attack of high' 
fever, but I still remombot with loving gratitude how Mr. 
Mabmood who had his bed in another room would come 5 or &• 
times in the night to feel my pulse and stroke my forehead. 

AS A MAN. 

The following is Mr. Banerji’s general impression' 
of Syed Mahmood as a man. It cannot be improved, 
upon : — 

The first thing that struck one about Mr. Mahmood was 
his culture. He was not only a well-read and well-informed, 
man. but he was a thoroughly cultured gentleman. About his 
erudition as a lawyer it is not for me to speak. I may, however,, 
note in passing that I have board Mr. Mahmood observe that a 
judge of fact is greater than a judge of law, and imply that he 
had been more of a judge of law than of fact. He used to 
express the highest admiration for Dwaraka Nath Mitfer and. 
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MuthuBwnmi Iyer, and once iold aOmc Iiftdmnimndan jfrnltc* 
■aion in my prc«cnco that he was not worthy to untiotho talohelii 
■of the shoes of those two eminent judges. He possibly ranked 
himself third in order of merit among Indian judge* who have 
graced any High Court Qcnoh. Hut I was referring hero to hi* 
attainments gcnorolly and not merely n« a lawyer. lie was 
•very^fond of poetry and would pws whole crenings In the re- 
citation and criticism of choice I’erslan and English poems.- 
Among English poets he was particularly fond of Gray and 
Tennyson, and had himself composed some verses in the char.ao- 
teristic manner of these masters. He felt attr.ictcd by the Sufi 
■doctrines, and was probably in .sympathy with the Vedanta 
philosophy. Ho was at anj' rate prepared to nppreci.ate the full 
greatness of Hindu thought and of Sanskrit literature, and 
■when at Mr. Beck’s suggestion the chair of Sanskrit in the 
Aligarh College was abolished it was principally through Mr. 
MaUmood'a efforts that the old Pundit was reinstated. Mr. 
Mahmood wrote a bad hand and so preferred to dictate to an 
•amanuensis. This probably accounts to some eitcnt for his 
prolixity as a writer. Besides, he had a partiality for long 
roiling sentences and had an eye to ‘stylo.* 

HIS POLITICAL VIEWS AN'D SYMPATHIES. 

The same writer’s description of his politiciU 
views and sympathies will be widely appreciated. He 


says : — 

_ Mr, Mahmood was a man of Itborxl sympathies and a true 
ftiend of progress. Ho bad the highest regard for Mr. A. H. 
Bose, (he would fondly refer to him as “ my tutor when I was 
T?i j''’^®’'St‘aduBte_ at Cambridge "), and bis friends among the 
HinduB wew, I opliove, quite as nuinorous aa amon^ the Muhani* 
snadans. Ho certainly did not view the Indian National Cong- 
rcBs with dread/ as aomo of his co'^religioniatB who contribute 
to tho Altyar/t Insit'futc Gazette^ profess to; and I hiivo reason 
.bclicvo thati Mr. Surendra Hath Banorjoo and Mr, A. M# 
Bose had approached him properly, ho might have presided 
over the annual deliberations of that national body. Ho once 
told mo at Lucknow that ho was seriously thinking about this, 
matter, that he had sympathy with the movement, and that he 
was prepared to accept many of the resolutions adopted at 
meetings of the Indian National Congress. Unfortunately not 
having studied the science of politics with any thoroughness I 
do not care to dabble m politics, and so I did not push the 
matter any further. But that Mr. Mahmood was a much more 
clcar-sigatcd man and had the true cause of hia mother-country .*• 
more deeply at heart than many self-styled politicians, both., 
.Hmdu and UuMalman, who rush tojprint or clamber up the 
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Civil Wrongs Bill *’ drawn up by him at the instance 
of the Government of India. He furnished Sir 
Frederick as he grateful!}' acknowledges — with a 
careful memorandum, especially on the earlier parts 
of the draft and also gave him many good sug- 
gestions ' in regard to the Bill, The Bill of course, 
is not yet law, but it is still appreciated as a good 
W'orking text, especiall}* in the mofussal. When it is 
actually adopted, India will have ow'ed it as much to 


Sir Frederick as to Syed Mahmood, as the former 
W'ould be the first to acknowdedge. Mahmood had 
also published his Law of Evidence in British India, 
in Hindustani : and edited Mahomedan law books in 
Arabic. It is said that he also began a Eidory of 
Islam. His qualifications for this w’ere indisputable, and 
the great attention he paid to studies in Islamic philo- 
sophy, law and education won him the esteem of hb 
coreligionists to a degree not excelled by any save 
his illustrious father. Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. And 
when on May 8,1903, Mahmood breathed his last, 
his co-rehgionists and indeed the whole country fell 
into a profound grief. His fellow-countiy'men felt 
at ^ in im passed away a great scholar, reformer 
and judge, the illustrious son of an illustrious father,- 
It IS permissible to speak of Syed Mahmood in the words- 
IV}' (as applied to Fortius Cato) In this man- 
ere was sue force of mind and character that iu- 
whatever country he had been born, he would have 
been bound to have his fortune for himself.” 





The Right Hon. Syed Amir Ali. 

INTRODUCTION. ' ... 

T he Right Hon’ble Syed Amir Ali, P. C. occupies- 
a unique position not only in the British Empire 
but all over the Moslem World. As a leader and. 
representative of Indian Mahomedans he is well-known 
in England and India ; as a Moslem jurist he has no, 
equal ; as an interpreter of Islamic history and belief 
he is recog:nised, on all hands, as an authority ; as a 
reconciler of Islam with modern progress and en- 
lightenment, he perhaps stands without a rival ; as a 
stout champion of pan-Islamic interests, he is known 
all the world over. 

Mr. Amir Ali’s life has been a continuous record 
of strenuous effort for the regeneration of Moslem 
India. He is closely associated with the late Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan, the Founder of the Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and the School of Indian 
Mahomedan Liberalism, in all the reform movements 
which originated at Aligarh some forty 3’’ears ago. 
Like Sir Syed, he figures as an apostle of English 
education and one of the earliest advocates of educa- 
tion for Indian Moslem women but, unlike Sir Syed, 
he is a social reformer of an advanced tj'pe and has 
even gone so far as to contract •' mixed marriage ” 
which the Aligarh sage pronounced to be detrimental 
10 
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to the interests of the conntry. Like Sir Syed, he 
stood aloof from the Indian National Congress from 
the conviction that the Moslem community “ tied to 
the wheels of the Juggernaut of m’ajority -would be in 
the end crushed out of all semblance of nationality” 
but, unlike Sir Syed, he is an ardent politician, taking 
the lead in all political movements affecting the 
Moslem weal. Like Sir Sy'ed, he forms a link bet-_ 
ween the East and the West, but unlike Sir Syed, he 
has purposely chosen the English language for com- 
municating his thoughts and views to Moslems as well 
as to non- Moslems, for the reason that it is the langu- 
age of culture and progress in the Modern World. 

HIS FORBE.ARS 

Mr. Amir Ali was born on April 6, 1S49 at 
Chinsura — a quondam Dutch settlement — on the 
Hooghly in Bengal. He traces his descent, as all 
Syeds do, from Mahomed the Prophet through 
the Imam Ali-ar-Razaa of Meshed. His forbears 
W'ere in the employ of the Persian kings. One 
of them, Mahomed Sadiq Khan, held high office 
under Shah .•^bbas II. From him descended Ahmad 
FazU, a soldier by profession, who, with a body of 
troops, joined the army of Nadir Shah when the 
latter invaded India in 1 739. After the departure of , 
the Persian monarch, Ahmad Fazil, however, chose 
to remain in India, taking service with his wen 
under the Emperor of Delhi. When the Marathas 
sacked the Moghul capital, Ahmad Fazil’s son fled 
from Delhi and took refuge in Oudh. Under the 
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Ali \va-~ f-orn ifo- J iiUjcei of oiir 

StODlllS AT Tt!i: H<V:.!S!.V <‘<n.u:uK 

Mr. Amir Ali';^ fathff war. n f.ir*r ‘ciiu; tn-an. Ifir, 
AV.i: nn aye qnitr differrnt from oorr. The Mo h iii.': 
of India wuc wclttriny in iynomrtce, riipiiriiliofi 
and. hiyotry. Tiny turned a tlcaf inr to all thiny;; 
\V<!.t<fn. They were mi Mull. di-riddcfi (h.it they 
thonyht ii a henvy to harn Enylirh. When such 
Were the jircv.nilinr: notions nmony *' the faithful ” jn 
Indi.i, it nryuer. a hi;; heart for Saadat Ali KJinn to 
de]>arl from fhe stereotyped p.ilh and pivc his sons”' 
nn Ennli-h education, fnein;.; the anatiiemar, of myopic 
moiilvies. Mr. Amir Ali war admitted into the 
Hooylrly ColUyc which remained his alvia water 
throiiyhoiit hie acadeinir.il career. He avas a diligent 
stndenl and was far ahead of hi.s cIass»fellow.s. lUi 
soon passed the* Matriculation liNaminalion, securing 
n first cl.a.ss scholarship. Hy unremitting induslr)- ho 
worked his way up, graduating in 1SO7. A year 
after, he took the M. A. degree in History and Politi- 
cal Economy, He then prosecuted his studies in Law 
in the same college, passing the B. L. Examination 
with honours. Mr. Amir Ali is one of tliosc who 
have, during their academical career received help 

* Mr Vnris Ali, Mr. Ajnir Ati’ii older brother, w.ia also 
rn aturtnu* of the Hoofibly CoJlcRO where ho was for some tirao 
Professor of Pcreiian before joiniOE the Rovenuo Department a« 
a Deputy Collector. 
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from the “ Moshin Fund." which has done so* 
much to educate the Mahomedan youths ot 
Bengal. 

GOES TO ENGLAND TO STUDY FOR THE BAR 
After passing the B. L. examination, Mr. Amir 
All practised for some time in the Calcutta High- 
Court but very soon an opportunity was afforded him 
to give a finishing touch to his legal studies in 
England. He was elected as a State scholar by the 
Government of India. Mr.- Amir Ah' was one . of th& 
first Indian Mahomedans to study for the Bar. He- 
joined the Inner Temple and was called to the Bar in- 
1873 - 

joins THE CALCUTTA BAR 
Returning to India the same year, he again join- 
ed the Calcutta Bar and began to practise. He had, 
from the beginning, a large clientele and his fame as 
a lawyer grew. In 1 874 he was elected a Fellow of the. 
Calcutta University. The ne.xt year he was appoint- 
ed Lecturer on Mahomedan Laiv at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. He held the lectureship for fire 
successive years. From about this time can be traced 
his deep solicitude for the Mohomedan community 
which has never flagged since. He became immense- 
ly interested in Mahomedan Anjumans and associa- 
tions. He founded in 1876 the Central National 
Llahomedan Association and continued to be its Secre- 
tary for a quarter of a century. This association has 
done much for the amelioration of the Mahomedan 
community and as a proof thereof it may be re- 
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marked that, prior to Lord Minto’s memorable reply 
<to the Mahomedan deputation which waited on him 
at Simla on 1st October 1906, the most important 
declaration of policy emanating from the head of the 
Indian Government in regard to the Moslems, was 
the notable r^olution issued by Lord Dufferin on the 
memorial of the Central National Mahomedan Asso- 
ciation of Calcutta. Mr. Amir AH was also President 
■of the Committee of the Hooghly Imambara from 
1876 to 1904. 

HIS FIRST OFFICIAL CAREER 
After five years of successful practice he was 
selected in 1878 to fill the post of Presidency Magis- 
trate. So well did he discharge his duties that, in a 
very short time, he was appointed Officiating Chu f 
Presidency Magistrate. He applied himself with zeal 
to the new work entrusted to him, winning alike the 
confidence of the public and the good-will of the 
Government. But Mr. Amir Ali could not remain 
long in Government service. It was difficult for 
a man who had lived in the bracing atmosphere 
■of the Bar to be cooped up in the official crib. - The 
spirit of independence was slowly working within 
him and he longed to be free. In 1881 when the 
air was thick with rumours of his being confirmed 
in the officiating incumbency, he resigned, in spite 
■of the admonitions and friendly protests of his 
•numerous friends and well-wishers. Although this 
action of his was then considered rash and short- 
sighted, it eventually bore good results. 
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nomination. Mr. Amir AH was the second Maho- 
medan to be thus honoured, the 'first being Justice 
SyedMahmood. For a man who possessed' a sound 
legal knowledge, who had practised successfully in the 
Calcutta High Court, who had filled the posts of 
Presidency Magistrate and Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, tyho' bad sat in the Provincial and Imperial 
Legislative Councils, who had been Tagore Law 
Professor, 'it was not at all difficult to do full justice 
to the new responsibility entrusted to his care. 
Lord Lansdowne’s selection was a happy one, 
Mr. Amir Ali possessed in a high degree all the 
qualifications and attributes that go to make a popu- 
lar judge. Having passed through all the metamor- 
phic stages of the Indian judiciary, he was in a posi- 
tion to sympathise both with the lawyer and the 
litigant. His keen sense of justice, his deep solicitude 
for the parties and his strict impartiality inspired 
confidence among the public. Even the worst politi- 
cal enemy of Mr, Amir Ali cannot but admit that, so 
far as judgments went, be was singularly free from 
bias and prejudice. His knowledge of Mahomedan 
Law is profound and of a rare order. His presence 
in the High Court helped to solve some of the knotty 
points of Mahomedan Law that confronted his brother 
judges. How deeply learned he is in Mahomedan 
Law may be gauged from the fact that, during the 
trial of an important case when the Wakf question 
was referred to in full bench, his sole judgment, as 
against the united and, therefore, weightier decision 
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•“ Land of Regrets ?’ must have \Ycighed :not a little 
AVith I^fr. Amir Ali wHen the question of his future 
•domicile Avas mooted. Nevertheless' his love for 
India never waned. In fact it has grown with the 
distance. He is chiefly known in English society as 
.an indefatigable fighter for the cause of Indian 
Mahomedaos and Indian liberalism. 

HIS ENGLISH HOME 

Avoiding the bustle and turmoil of London life, 
he has settled in a secluded corner of Berkshire. He 
has made the “ Lambdens ” his home, " Lambdens ” 
which was once the dower house of the lords of the 
manor of Ufton, one of whom, Francis Perkins, 
married Arabella Fermor, the Belinda of Pope’s Eajoe 
of the Lock. This historic house lies half-way between 
Theale and Aldermaston. It is very picturesquely 
situated on a gentle slope. In the North are the 
Ufton hills and on either side lie the Beenham and 
Englefield Parks, The bouse with its trellised 
verandah in the old “ Indian style ” is approached by 
a charming avenue of lime-trees, while a small lake 
below lends additional charm to the scenery around. 
The “ Lambdens ” contains a choice collection of art 
treasures from India and Arabia which Mrs. Amir Ali 
so assiduously collected while in India. Here Mr. 
Amir Ali gives up much of his leisure to study and 
literary work. 

MR. AMIR ALI AND THE MOSLEM LEAGUE 

Of the many-sided activities which have engaged 
JWr. Amir All’s attention since he made England 
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consulted by him on the question of efficient repre- 
sentation of Mahomedans in the Reforms. In spite 
of all this Lord Morley’s choice fell elsewhere, causing- 
of course some disappointment among the Indian 
Moslem community. 

IS SWORN IN AS A PRIVY COUNCILLOR 

The feeling of disappointment at his not being- 
appointed member of the India Council was changed 
into one of unbounded joy when on November 23,- 
igog, it was announced that Mr. Amir Ali was sworn 
into the Privy Council. Mr. Amir Ali is the first 
Indian to enter the precincts of His Majesty 
the King’s Council. All India was highly grati6ed at 
the appointment. It was viewed in the light of a 
national honour and not as a case of '‘preferential- 
treatment ” accorded to a member of the Moslem 
communit}'. This was the first occasion in the history 
of English polity when an Indian was invited by the 
King of England “ to take his seat at the Board ”, 
and sworn ” to advise the King according to the best 
of his cunning and discretion; to advise for the King’s 
honour and the good of the public, without partiality ; 
through affection, love, need, doubt or dread, to keep 
the King’s counsel secret ; to avoid corruption ; to 
help and strengthen the execution of •what shall be 
resolved ; and generally to observe, keep and do all 
that a true counsellor should do to his Sovereign 
Lord.” kir. Amir Ali was sworn in with a view to 
his being appointed to the "Judicial Committee ” ' 
which, according to the Statute of 3 and 4 William 
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(^rrrr.lj" yrar* of Krc!>»h ritjr.Hirf! flr.J Jlir cradiinl 
ttiffiiflrn of WV.Jrrr. kr.'inirff;»i have rroA!'.;) nmoOK l{i«* lisor" 
I roisrfr.'u. rl&«rJ a j'fr.'TjMjoa of i!:p rrjrvr.tlf.ililiVi anil 
otlssati.ir.i c( Gorrrr.ripr'.! and nwalrr.rt'. in them a (irnt-’ of 
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infiucnrr. The whole cnnllnrnt. with the ejcejitlon, perhaps, 
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cf expectation e.ace,” for deeelopmenf. 

He ridiculed thi; Brilhlj conception of India as 
“.m cAsy-goinj coanlry, run on ftNcd, tjeneraHi’ tin- 
niltrablo liner. — the land of pagr.ants and (lu; honiu of 
durkars — the hull: of \vho.=e people, unlotiched hy (he 
changc-s in the conception of the thinhing classes 
occasioned by the contact of two civilis-ttions — one 
old and stationary, the other young, active and utili- 
tarian — bow down before the British ofllci.al as an 
rt'-nfar of progress and prosperity,” He deplored flic 
l.ack of symjtathy between the rulers and the ruled. 
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The official atino.splicre, he fnifl, remained " charged 
with preconceived theories of racial inequality and 
the unwisdom of relaxing the Uontls of tutelage, v/hilst 
' the elder statesmen view with ilhconcealed appre- 
hension any change in the dir<;ction of liberalisation. " 
The Indian masses, he warned, were no longer the 
apathetic people, they once Were, as they have given 
ample proof of discussing questions often with intelli- 
gence, always with acuteness. 

As an educated Indian, .Mr. Amir Ali advocates 
a wider application of the principle.s of IcKta! Self- 
government, the employment of Indians in the higher 
pasts of State service, and the admission of Indians to 
•higher ranks of the Indian Army. He hold.s that 
Indians arc not new to local self-government as is 
shown by the old village administration wbicli, in a 
modified form, still largely governs the destinies of the 
rural classes. In regard to the official allegation that 
Indians bungle even at municipal government and 
have therefore no aptitude for local self-government, 

■ he observes: — 


Municipal Kovernment. even in EngInntI, is nttcridcti wiib 
mistaKcs. in India ilicy arc to be expected. A cynipathctic, 
tactful and at the laino time firm treatment would instead of 
• makiDK failure, have led to success. It would have made res- 
pectable sections understand the responsibilities of trust, 
imparted solf-relianco and tr.aincd them to a I.arKo perception 
of duty as citizens of a great Empire. 


Regarding the employment of Indians to the higher 
branches of State service, it might be said that since 
Mr. Amir Ali made these remarks, a new policy has 
' dawned in India. The Minto-Morley regime saw the 
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Vn ‘.sp ttf Uu- r.uT h.urirr nn-1 Indian.; nrc now 
bcnj;: -.liVA'Iy .suinitird into ihr r-anctumsof lin; Indian 
l‘Af'Ci:tiVc ConiKi!.;, Ivnhlsnprtia! and I’rovinda!, and 
the India Ofhec, nlihouch it if- pati iil that, for a vi ry 
1. n:^ tinv- to conic, the onicial rlcmrnl will he over- 
wh.rhninidy Anr;k>-Indian. 

As ri;;ards the admission of Indians to the iiif.lur 
ranhs of the Indian army, Mr. Amir Ali is equally 
outspoken. He dtnonnccs. the ofticia! view that they 
arc unahlc to command obedience or exact liefircncc. 
He ucj^es tint “in every • country the amount of 
r<?pcct shown to an ofilccr dijicnds upon the con- 
sidt ration in which he i.s held by In's rujXTior.s, for the 
people take him at Government vnlualion." Hu 
remarks that the clnsin/: of the Indian Army ns :i 
prohssion to the sons of n qnclahlc Indians has not 
only proved a source of considerable di.ccontcni but n 
slowly cmarculatin;.; the virile races of India. The 
present policy, he .adds, “ instead of inakin;,’ their 
miliuiry predilections .i source of strength, is driving 
them into unworthy and unhealthy, not to say, dan- 
gerous channels.” 

Speaking of the English P.arly system and the 
attitude of either party towards India and Indian 
questions, Mr. .•\mir Ah shrewdly observes : 

We in Indi.i often lose siRhl of the fact that nonerally 
apeahinK both the Rreal KoRliih rartics treat Indian <)ucsllons 
as outside the range of what arc usually called parly-politics; 
and .although exceptions have recently nppoared, on tbo wholo 
it may be said the rule is faithfully observed. Botli parti-n 
profess to have at heart the development of India on progressive 
lines and the training of her people in the work of solf-govcrn- 
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ment, so that in tho distant future -when the growth of a true' 
spirit of compromise and toleration among all classes and 
communities may make it possible to entrust them with the 
management of their own affairs, she may justly claim a release 
from her present (not irksome) tutelage. One party may be 
more inclined to hurry the pace, the other may feel it wiser to 
proceed more cautiously ; whatever the difference in tho method, 
both seem to have the same end in view. - 

THE MONTAGU REFORMS 
Mr. Amir All ^va5 decisively enthusiastic over the 
Montagu scheme. When in July igiS the Report of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme was published he 
warmly praised the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy for their courage and statesmanship and 
commended the new Reforms to his countrj'men for 
acceptance. Speaking at a luncheon given by the 
London Moslem League to the Indian representatives 
on July 17 of that year he said : " How soon the full 
position of the vast scheme framed by far-seeing 
statesmen would be realised depends upon the sobriety 
of judgment and spirit of toleration and compromise, 
which the first pioneers brought to the task.” 

SEPARATE MOSLEM REPRESENTATION 
Having outlined Mr. Amir All’s views in general^ 
we shall next set forth his plea for separate Moslem re- 
presentation. Mr. Amir Ali’s contention is that India 
not being a homogeneous country, every caste and creed 
has to watch over its owminterests. The development 
of each community, he urges, must proceed on its 
own ideals and standards of thought and training, A 
community, ” with great traditions,” consisting of 
sixty two millions and forming one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of India, cannot be ignored in the governance: 
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of tl'.c co untry. Ilithcr'o ihc Indian Mor.lcnis wrrc 
l-r.iTfntv: acnldy from pn!iti.%nl inanilion. The 
MO' Irm. whik hi- w.i? p.iltcd on the hack for hohlin;; 
nbof ftorn ” {uililicil negation *' nnd Sold to apply 
h!rn''clf like n Ikiv to ht'i hod;- , Was rclcfjatcd to 
the cold 'hade of To r.afi;;iiard against 

further didinc and di;dntc;:ration, Mr. Amir Ali iir^jed 
shat there mnC’t he concerted .action. He .adv.anccd 
th.at, in the ab.enc' of .a te.-:o<,‘ni; cd or/j.ankatioa 
capable of txpnee-in;; freely .and o;>.;nly tjjc sentiments 
and opinions of the .Modemr. .as a body, the feelings 
of tlic masses .arc likely to take a wrong .'ih.ipc 
.and find .an outlet throngh unregulated ch.anncks. 
The system of representation obt.aining in the van', 
csss Coandls was, until the parsing of the Reform 
Act cf 1909 very in.adeipir.te. This war. due .as 
much to the narrowness of vision on the part of the 
administrators as to their own individualism and l.ack 
of polilicual training. Hence* Mr. Amir Ali’s solicitude 
for an org.anisntion or le.aguc which would safeguard 
Moslem rights and interests in a form that would 
give them an .assured position in the political institu- 
tions of the country. Asked as to why the Moslems 
should not join hands with the Hindus in the political 
evolution of the country .and thus exonerate them- 
selves from the charge of cre.ating an Ulster in India, 
Mr. Amir Ali rem.arkcd that “any attempt 
at amalgamation at the present stage would mean 
the submergence of an ill-organised, iiadly equipped 
and badly trained minority under a majority vastly 
11 
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superior in numbers and immensely better organised. 
No one acquainted with the social, religious and moral 
conditions of the Moslems can view such a contin- 
gency without the gravest misgivings.” 

Yet Mr. Amir Ali is no “ separatist.” He ' be- 
lieves that the development of India on modern lines 
depends upon the cordial co-operation of the two 
^reat Indian communities, Hindu and Moslem, in the 
work of national welfare. He exhorts his community 
to work in uijity and harmony. He wrote: 

I trust that tha two comniunitics, whom tho constitutional 
experiment (referring to tho Reforms of 1909) mainij' affects 
^OGCfhor in harmony and concord to make it a sue- ‘ 
bringing the representatives of tho two peoples into 
tne Council chambers and on the public platforms on fairly 
assured terms, it will, I vonturo to hope, load to the growth of 
-that spirit of compromise and mutual toleration on which 
depends the ultimate success of the reforms, and without Which 
the welfare and progress of tho country will bo in jeopardy. 

If such Were his views in 1909 they suffered no 
change ten years hence. For in a letter to the Times 
in December igiS he held that the success of the 
Montford Scheme would be seriously prejudiced if 
■any attempt towards disturbance in principle of 
Mussalman communal representation was made. Such 
an action, he said, would create Mahomedan distrust 
both in the pledges of the Government and the Hindu 
leaders. “ Unity of sentiment and consciousness of 
identity of interest which in due course will remove 
ihe necessity for special representation is clearly 
•developing at the top and if details are rightly 
handled it should not take long before it reaches the 
bottom.” 
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AS An AtJTHOK 

Ko bio^r.ipliicnl »t;drli of Mr. Amir Ali U'O'.iiil 
t'omsiUsc wtlho’.il a n'fcronrc to liis worJ;s which 
arc al! in En;>;iich. His maiden literary ofTort settns 
to have f>Hn a fran'^lation of an Urdti'(') pamphlet 
by Monlvi Syed Karamat Ali, tht' Tro/faea/// (trcastircr) 
of the Hr.nj^al Mohsin Fund whc);c palronatjc he en- 
joyed during his college carc< r. Although Written 
before he left college, it gives al)iindant proof of his 
cnrly mastery over the Engli-^h language. While still 
reading for the Bar in London, he wrote A Crt^tcal 
Ki- 3 riir>‘ 3 *inn of (ho Lif' au-l Tonchingi-' of Mahomed- 
which was given a warm reception in England and in- 
troduced iiim into the literary circles of London. His 
most popular work is the *' Spirit of Islam ” which 
has passed through scver.il and special editions. On 
this was built .Mr. .Amir All’s fame as an author. 
Tiieroin he has entered fully into the spirit of the 
religion of M.ihomed. No belter exposifion of the 
teachings of the Arabian Propliet has 3-01 appeared in 
the English language. It is a classic in its line.' 
Mr. Amir Ali is also the author of “ The Ethics of 
Islam ” which deals, in his usual masterly wav, with 
the precepts of Islam. For Constable’s “ Religions : 
Ancient and Modern ” Series, Mr. Amir Ah' has 
contributed a shilling volume entitled Islam which 
presents, in an admirably small compass, the salient 
features of .Mahomed’s Faith. His love for Islam 
further led him to fill a gap in Islamic history and 
write A Short Hixlorg of Iho Saracens which has 
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thrown a flood of light on the annals of a forgotten 
empire to which European savants, too, have done 
scant justice. The author has taken infinite pains to 
study, in minute detail, the inner life and the social, 
economic and intellectual development of the Sarcenic 
race and trace and show how much modern Europe is- 
indebted to their civilisation. His historical analogies 
ate bold, original and instructive. The comparison 
of the Saracenic administration with the British Rule- 
in India is full of lessons for the Imperialist. 

ISLAM 

Mr. Amir Ali’s expositions of the religion of Islam 
are characterised by a studied effort on his part to 
remove some of the misapprehensions and prejudices 
regarding the true aims and ideals of Islam and' 
portray the religion of Mahomed in true perspective. 
He lifts the veil of formalism and ceremonialism and. 
lets us see the " spirit ” of Islam. Below are given a 
few extracts from his works which illustrate his 
method of elucidation. 

Dwelling on the universality and rationalistic 
practicality of Islam Mr. Amir Ali remarks : 

In some relieions the precepts -which inculcated duties ha-re- 
been so utterly devoid of practicability, so completely wanting 
in a kno-wledge of human nature! and partaking so much of the 
dreamy vagueness of enthusiasts as to become in the real battles • 
of life simply useless. The practical character of a religion, it* 
abiding influence on the common relations of mankind, in the- 
afiairs of every day life, its power on the masses, are the true 
criteria for judging of its universality. We do not look to 
exceptional minds to recognise the nature of a religion. We 
search among the masses to understand its true charaeter- 
Does it exercise deep power over them ? Does it elevate them ?' 
Does it regulate their conception of rights and duties ? Does it, 
if carried to the South Sea islander, or preached to the- 
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OaErarinn?, improvo ortlecradc llinm?— nrc tlip questions wo I 
tinturall>’ nslt. In Iilnm Is joined n lofty Idealism with tho i 
most rationnlislic prae.tic.a!ity. Il did not Innoro human ! 
nature : it never cntanRled itself in the tortuous pathways which i 
lie outside the domains of the actual and the real. Its object, ' 
like that of other systems, was tho elevation of humanity to- 
wards the nhsoUitft ideal of perfection ; but it attained, or trie* 
to attain, this object by graapinj: the truth that the nature of . 
man is, in this existence, imperfect. If it did not say, “If thy 
brother smite thee on one check, turn thou tho other niso to 
him if il allowed the puniahjncnl of the wanton wrong-doer 
to the extent of tho injury he had done, it also taught, In fervid 
words and varied strains, the practice of forgiveness and beno- 
voicnoe, and the return of good for evil. 

It is not a mere creed, it is a life to he lived in the present 
— a religion of right-doing, right-thinking and right-speaking, 
founded on divine love, universal charily and equality of man 
in the sight of tho Lord. However much the modern professor* 
of Islam may have dimmed the glory of their master (and a 
volume might also ho written on tho defects of modem Moha- 
medanism), tho religion which enshrines rightcousnesB and 
justification Ity work deserves tho recognition of tho lovors of 
bumanily. 

Commenting on the absence of priesthood in 
Islam Mr. Amir Ali says: 

The absence of a speciolly interested class to act as intcr- 
mcdiBrics between God and man difTercotiates Islam from all 
other creeds. In the Islamic system every man is his own 
priest and pleads for himself for forgiveor.s and mercy. No 
eacrifice, no ceremonial invented by vestcu interests is needed 
to bring tho anxious heart nearer to its Comforter. 

Essentially a democratic creed, it recognises no distinction 
of race or colour among its followers. High or low, rich or 
poor, white, yellow or black arc on the same level in tho 
sight of their Lord. Tho democratic rharactor of its appeal, 
its repudiation of all adventitious harries of caste, explain tho 
powerful fascination it exercises over diverse races of mankind. 

Refuting the popular charge laid at the door of 
Islam that it is an aggressive religion and does 
not allow religious toleration to non-Moslems, Mr. 
Amir Ali pleads as follows : 

By tho laws of Islam, liberty of conscience and freedom of t 
worship were allowed and guaranteed to tho followers of every ] 
■other creed under Moslem dominion. The passage in tho Koran, j 
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“Let there be no compulsion in religion ” testifies to the princi- 
ple of toleration and charity inculcated by Islam. “ What, 'wilt- 
thou force men to believe 'when belief can come, only from 
God?" “Adhere to those ■who forsake you; speak truth to your 
own heart; do good to every one that does ill to you” — these- 
are the precepts of a Teacher who has been accused of fanati- 
cism and intolerance. Let it be'remembered that these are the 
utterances not of a powerless enthusiast or philosophical- 
dreamer paralysed by the weight of opnosing forces. These are 
the utterances of a man in the plenitude of his power, of the- 
head of a sufBoiently strong and well-organised State, able to 
enforce his doctrines with the edge of his reputed sword. 

^he essence of the political character of Islam is to be 
wund in the charter which was granted to the .Tews by the- 
i^rophet after bis arrival in Medina and the notable message 
sent to the Christians of Najran and the neighbouring territories- 
after Islam had fully established itself in the Peninsula. This-- 
tatter document has, for the most part, furnished the guiding 
principle to all Moslem rulers in their mode of dealing with 
■their non-Moslem subjects, and if they have departed from it in 
ny instance the cause is to be found In the character of the* 
TWicular sovereign. If we separate the political necessity 
Which has often spoken and acted in the name of religion, no 
tolerant than Islam to the followers of other 

there tn ^ sovereign here and 

a rertein ^ ® Certain degree of intolerance or to insist upon 

itself has ever 

maintained the mo»t complete tolerance, Christians and Jews. 

reliaJn molested in the esercise of their 

j .. constrained to change their faith. If they are 

jr®; , ®^ccial tax, it is in lieu of military service,- 

u right that those who enjoy the protection of the 
contribute in some shape to the public burdens. 
h.?f idolators there was greater strictness in theoiTr 

wnla f a ® equally liberal. If at any time they 

naJLt. harshness, the cause is to be found in fhe- 

wal 1^® ”’®’' population. The religious element 

tvas used only as a pretext. 


Mr. Amir All’s lucid exposition of the Moslem- 
[a-\v of marriage and the Koranic provision for poly- 
gamy in certain conditions and stages of society is 
interesting, although he himself looks upon polygam}’’, 
in the present day, as an adulterous connection anci 
contrary to the spirit of Islam. He proves by cogent 
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the presumptuous, procured him universal respect and admira- 
tion. His countenance reflected the benevolence of his heart. 
Profoundlr read in the volume of nature, though ignorant of 
letters, with an expansive mind, elevated by deep communion 
with the soul of the universe, he was gifted with the power of 
influencing equally the learned and the unlearned. Withal, 
there was a majesty in his face, an air of genius which inspired 
all who came in contact with him with a feeling of veneration 
and love. 


His singular elevation of mind, his extreme delicacy and 
refinement of feeling, his purity and truth, form the constant 
theme of the traditions. Ho was most indulgent to his inferiors, 
and would never allow his awkward little page to be scolded 
whatever he did. '‘Ten years " said Anas, his servent. “ was 1 
about the Prophet, and he never said so much as “ Uff ' to me ’’ 
He was very affectionate towards his family. One of his boys 
■died on his breast in the smoky house of the nurse, a black- 
smith s wife. He was very fond of children. He would stop 
them in the streets, and pat their little cheeks. He never 
struck any one in his life. The worst expression hceverina^o 
■use of in conversation was, “What has come to him? Jlayhis 
forehead he darkened with mudl” When asked to curse Bomo 
one, he replied, “I have not been sent to curse, but to be a 
mercy to mankind,” 


the sick, followed every bier he met, accepted 
the invitation of a slave to dinner, mended bis own clothes, 
milked bis goats, and waited upon himself, relates summarily 
another tradition. He never first withdrew bis hand out of 
pothers palm, and turned not before the other had turned. 
His hand was the most generous, his breast the most coura- 
geous, fais tongue the most truthful; he was the most faithful 
protector of those he protected; the sweetest and most agree- 
able in conversation; those who saw him were suddenly fill®^ 
with reverence; those who came near him loved him. they who 
described him woifid say, “ I have never seen his like, either 
oefMe or after. He was of great taciturnity ; and when be 
spoke, he spoke with emphasis and deliberation, and no one 
could ever forget what he said. 


Tf extremely simple in his habits. His mode of 

life, h's dress and his furniture retained to the very last a 
character of patri^chal simplicity. Many a time, Abu Huraira 
repoTts, had the Prophet to go without a meal. Dates and 
water frequently formed his only nourishment. Often, for 
months together, no nre could be lighted in his house from 
scantiness of means. God, say the Moslem historians, had 
I mdeed put before him the key to the treasures of this world, but 
\ ihe refused itl 
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HIS LEGAH WORKS 

Amir Ali is also the author of several works 
on Law which combine in themselves the excellent' 
features of a text-book and a book of reference 
containing up-to-date case-la\v, and as such they are 
indispensable to every legal practitioner in India. 
They are marked by sound scholarship, great ability, 
lucid exposition and careful arrangement. His 
“ Student’s Hand-book of Mahomedan Law ” is a text 
book in almost all Indian Universities. His monu- 
mental work on “ Mahomedan Law ” (2 vols.) is a 
standard book of reference. He has also written 
" The Personal Law of the Mahomedans.” He is 
the joint-author of “The Law of Evidence applicable 
to the British India.” "A Commentary on the Bengal 
Tenancy Act ” and “ Civil Procedure in British 
India.” He has also published an Indian Edition of 
“ Ashburner’s Mortgages ” Avhich illustrates, amplifies 
and e.xplains the text from the Indian point of view. 

AS A CONTRIBUTOR TO ENGLISH PERIODICALS 
Mr. Amir Ali is a frequent contributor to English 
periodicals. His articles have, from time to time, 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After axid. 
other leading reviews. He is regarded in England as 
a sound authority on the varjdng phases of Indian 
life and sentiment. He is a thoughtful and outspoken 
writer and, if his trenchant remarks have sometimes 
-evoked criticism in official and other circles, they have, 
nevertheless influenced the policy of Government. His. 
writings have had a ' powerful effect in moulding 
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Indian as well as Anglo-Indian thought. He was 
engaged in recent years in writing a history of the- 
development of Mahomedan civilisation in India. 

HlS SERVICES TO ISLAM AND ISLAMIC COUNTRIES 
Mr- Amir Ali’s services are not confined to India. 
They extend to other Islamic countries. It may not 
be generally known that, while the Turkish Revolution 
of 1908 was brewing, Mr, Amir Ali convinced the 
Shaikh-ul-Islam by theological arguments, that the 
young Turk movement was not irreligious and'; 
opposed to Islam with the result that the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary of Turkey gave the Revolution 
the sanction of the Faith, thus gagging the 
mouths of the fanatic Mullahs. But for the 
intervention of Mr. Amir Ali, the Shaikh-ul-Islam- 
would not have been won over and the wort 
of the Revolution would not have been accomplished 
so easily.* Mr. Amir Ali was also connected with Red 
Crescent work during the Turko-Italian and Turko- 
Balkan wars. He organised the British Red Cr^cent 
Society and sent field hospitals to the front for the 
relief of the sick and wounded. He sent weekly large 
Sums of money to relieve the homeless and foodless- 
refugees. He appealed for funds to the humanity of 
the people of Great Britain, India and the British 
Colonies and invoked the assistance of his co-religio- 
nists all over the world to start Red Crescent Societies- 
of their own to alleviate the sufferings of the afflicted 
population of Turkey. Writing to the Times, he- 
* See Knight’s -A-svakening of Turkey " (p. 67X 
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deplored the use which was made of the symbol of 
Christianity by partisans in England to justify aggres- 
sion and slaughter in the Balkans, pointing out the 
incalculable mischief done in England and India by 
ecclesiastical and newspeaper effusions against the 
Turkish Government. Mr. Amir Ali has also been a 
friend of Persia. When M. Sazonoff, the Russian 
Foreign Minister, visited London and there was a talk 
about the partition 'of Persia, Mr. Amir Ali came to 
its aid and wrote a strong letter of protest to the 
Tvnr.t. In it he argued as follows : — 

In the mailer of Peraia'a inability to pororn herself, may I 
be permitted to .aak the British public if a fair or honest chance 
has been allowed to that poor harried country, to recover from 
the effects of the grinding tyranny of her late ruler or to her 
distraclcd people to prove their capacity for government V I 
venture to afiirm, without hesitation, that every effort on their 
part has been paralysed by outside action. 7 ho tribes do not 
know who governs them and the people themselves feel they arc 
being crushed by a fate against which they cannot contend. 

The pressure for squeezing out the national life of Persia 
and preventing her regeneration has been relentless, unceasing 
and persistent. It is cruel, under these circumstances, to expect 
any country or any people to show any capacity for govom- 
ment. Had Persia been allowed oven for five years a fair 
chance to govern herself, and had then failed, wo would have 
been willing to accept the correctness, if not the justice of your 
(The Times's) argument. 

THE WAR AND TURKEY 
But it was Turkey’s entanglement in the great 
war that has absorbed Mr. Amir Ali’s whole time 
energy and service. Since the beginning of Arme- 
geddon in the fateful August 1914, Mr. Amir Ali has- 
thrown the weight of his commanding influence on the 
side of the Allies. His heart was touched at the plight 
of Belgium. The country devastated, her ancient- 
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•seats of learning desolated, her people driven from 
their homes for refuge in distant lands, — these in his 
own words “ made the heart throb with infinite sorrow 
and pain.” His allegiance to England was not mere- 
ly steadfast but joyous. But soon the failure of allied 
-diplomacy in winning Turkey to their side, or even 
keeping her neutral, threw a baleful shadow over the 
whole Moslem world. Mr. Amir All, and H. H. the 
Aga Khan like other leading Indian Mahomedans 
■endeavoured their best to prevent Turkey from .com- 
mitting what they deemed a wanton suicide. They 
•reproached Turkey for her thoughtlessness alike to her 
own advantage and to her disregard of the sentiments 
•Of millions of Mahomedans owing allegiance to British 
or French rule, whose position their action was tend- 
ing to compromise. Moslems in allied countries were 
loyal to their respective governments, but they were 
..orely tried as their heart could not be easily reconcil- 
ed to the overthrow of Turkey and the destruction of 
the Khilafat which the allies were alleged to have 
contemplated. So during the war while they stood 
m in their allegiance to the allies they were cease- 
essl} 'Working to wean Turkey from the tragic conse- 
quences of her own miscalculation. Of those who 
served Turkey and the Islamic world, in this great 
- crisis a high place should be given to Mr. Amir Ali. 

INDIAN MOSLEMS’ MEMORIAL 
For at the peace table British statesmen flashed 
With victory, seem to have forgotten their pledges to 
Indian Moslems. Mr. Lloyd George himself declared 
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in a speech so often quoted against him : “ Nor are 
we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital or of the- 
rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which are predominantly Turkish in race,” And yet- 
it was Mr. Lloyd George who, in spite of the efforts of 
Mr. Montagu, Lord Sinha and the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, stood up for vengeance against Turkey and 
for partitioning her rich and historic possession. Oor 
June 14, igrg Indian Moslems in London under the 
lead of Mr. Amir Ali, H. H. The Aga Khan and Sir 
Abbas Ali Baig addressed a Memorial to the Prime 
Minister in which they pointed out: 

We venture to appeal to you for the sake of the fair name - 
of Great Britain and the tranquil development of Asia, that 
Turkey proper and Thrace -with Constantinople as its capital 
should be left intact and uninterfered with under the sover- - 
eigntyof the Sultan, that his temporal power over the Turkish 
state should not ha attempted to be reduced or diminished by 
any sort of mandate and that the principle of self determination 
which has been applied to the Christian peoples of Europe - 
should be made applicable to the Moslem peoples, and that in 
the interests of the peaceful development of Western Asia the • 
auzeranity of the Caliph over the non-Turkish provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire be left undisturbed. 

Subsequently in a letter to the Times Mr. Amir Ali • 
and H. H. The Aga Khan wrote of the attempted: 
dismemberment of the Turkish home-lands thus ; 

It would, in our opinion, be a cruel act of injustice to wrench 
any portion of this tract from Turkish sovereignty to satisfy the - 
ambitions of any other people. Instead of bringing peace to 
Western Asia, such a settlement will sow the^ seeds of constant 
■wan, the effect of which cannot be expected to remain confined 
to the country where they happen to be waged. * • * 

We submit that the maintenance of the Ottoman sover- 
eign’s spiritual suzerainty in those countries, whilst maintaining 
his prestige and thus conciliating Mussulman feeling, would be 
the means of making the position of the Mussulman rulers or- 
governors of those countries unimpugnable. But so far as- 
Thrace, Constantinople, and the home-lands of the Turkish race 
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- concerned Mnssalman feeling from top to bottom is absolutely 
■ opposed to any interference under any shape yrith the Sultan's 

- lovereienty. 

Thus through the efforts mainlj' of Afr. Amir Ali 
and his colleagues an agitation was kept up in England 
in favour of Turke}” against which a compaign of 
hatred and calumny was not uncommon in the 
British press. It is true indeed that it was the strong 
arm of Mustapha Kemal that secured final victory’ 

• to Turkey, but there is no doubt also that the 
propagandist Work done in London on her behalf 
arrested an earlier and possibly tragic settlement of 
Turkish claims. Who will deny that if the settlement 
had been made earlier the Turks would not have had 
breathing time to equip themselves for the final fray? 
The victory of Mustapha and the reconquering of lost 
territori^ brought the balm to the bruised spirits of 
Mr. Amir Ali and his Moslem colleagues — as indeed 
to all interested in Turkey’s Welfare. 

TURKEY AND THE KHILAFAT 
But no sooner had victory been secured to Turkey 
than Angora began to look askance at the Khilafat 
itself which had inspired such a universal hegomony 
of hearts. It was the Khilafat which acted as tbe 
one unifying force of Islam. Moslems in East and 
West, in far away South Africa or Mongolia, looked 
• to Constantinople as the centre of light. Indian 
Moslems, while owning loyalty to an English King, 
still looked to the Khalifa as their spiritual head and 
devoted themselves to save the Khilafat from full* 
-But the Young Turks of Angora, when they found 
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ithems^ves supreme in their State, lost no time 
in dismissing the gentle and noble Abdul Majid 
rfrom his historic throne. The heart of the Muslim 
world was wrung with pity and remorse. Muslims in 
iindia, as elsewhere, who had exhibited such un- 
bounded admiration for Kemal were dumbfounded. 
Their respectful and urgent pleadings to save the 
■Khilafat were disregarded. Even their appeal for 
■correct news was unheeded. Mr. Amir Ali wrote 
indignantly to the press : — 

The arrogation by a Muslim State to " abolish ’’ any of the 
•fundamental institutions of Islam^ is a grave tragedy — the 
gravest within the last seven centuries. It means the disruption 
of Islamic unity and the disintegration of the Faith as a moral 
force. It also means that the particular State, in its desire to 
bring itself into line with the new republics of Europe forfeits its 
primacy among Muslim nations and places itself on the same 
level as the Balkan States. 

The Caliphate is not a national institution, the property of 
any single State to be “ abolished ” at its free will. It is an 
•integral part of the Sunni system. Any nation is free to 
abondon Islam cut no nation or State can arrogate to itself the 
.power to alter or abolish its institutions so as to affect other 
l^uslim communities. 

Holding these views Mr. Amir Ali could not 
sleep over the catastrophic step that Angora had taken. 
Mr. Amir Ali and H. H. Aga Khan in a joint letter to 
Ismet Pasha 

invited the attention of the Grand National Astemhly to a 
•subject which is unquestionably of interest and concern to the 
whole Sunni communion. They afSrmed that the present posi- 
■tion of the Caliph Imam is disturbing the vast populations who 
■belong to it and that the dimunition in the dignity and prestige 
■of the Caliph are lessening the weight and influence of Islam. 
They disclaimed any intention to suggest that the powers of the 
jAsserably should be lessened, but they urged that “ the religious 
headship of the Sunni world should be maintained intact in 
-accordance with the ‘Shariyyet”' [the sacred law of Islam]. 
To them the Caliph-Imam symbolizes the unity of the Sunni 
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communion. The Vioe-Gerent of the Prophet is the Imam of 
the Sunni congregations;. he and the faithful are knit together 
by a mystical • element which csnnot be eradicated from the 
Moslem mind without creating discord in the world of Islam. 

The publication of this joint letter in Constanti- 
nople before it reached Angora threw the Govern- 
ment info a rage and the three editors who published 
it were ordered to be arrested and tried for treason 
by an emergency tribunal. The writers were pained 
at the extra-ordinary attitude taken up by Angora and 
they explained their position in a letter to the Times : 

We recognise the signal services which £emal Pasha rend* 
ered to the country, hut the uncertainty surrounding the posi- 
tion of the Caliph being likely to cause disintegration of Islam, 
we thought that we might bring the matter to the notice of the 
Turkish Assembly and urge that the Caliph’s dignity might be 
placed on an assured position in order to maintain his prestige, 
and command the confidence and esteem of the Sunni World. 
We have not the slightest desire to hamper the established 
Government of Turkey. Such counsel coming from two 
consistent friends of Turkey should not have been so miscons- 
trued. We personally greatly resent the imputations. 

Mr. Amir Ali is an indefatigable advocate of 
Islam, Whenever the interests of an Islamic state 
are in jeopardy or any gross injustice is done to it, He 
is the first to uphold the cause of the wronged 
country'. He uses both the Press and platform for the 
expression of his views and does it successfully- 
Mahomedan India is really proud to have in London, 
the world’s news-disseminating centre, a son who is 
ever ready to champion the cause of Islam. 
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ANCESTRY 

H IS Highness Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah, the- 
•present Aga Khan, was born at Karachi on the 
2nd of November 1875. He comes of an illustrious- 
Shiah family of Persia and as a Syed traces his 
descent from the Prophet of Arabia and claims blood' 
relations with the Fatimite Caliphs of Egypt, to- 
whose liberal culture and enlightenment, much of the 
glory and renown of that country and its University 
was due. We need not trouble ourselves with thfe 
distant past.* Enough if we take a brief survey of the 
history of the Agsi Khan’s family from the dawn of the 
19th century on^vard, as this has especial bearing on 
the status and position of the present Aga Khan in 
India. 

GREAT-GRANDFATHER 

We may begin with Aga Khalelullah Khan, the 
great-grandfather of the Aga Khan, the recognised 
religions head of the Ismailees during the reign of 
King Fateh Ali Shah, of Persia. It is out of place to 
discuss here the religious beliefs and practices, of 
which the head of the Ismailia Shiahs was an 
embodiment. But this might be noted that Aga 
Khalelullah Shah occupied a distinguished place in 
Fateh AU Shah’s Court and was the Governor of 
n 
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Kerman. His son, Aga Husain Ali Shah, who succeed- 
ed to the religious masnad after the murder of his 
father by a fanatic, is more known to us in India 
than the father who was more a religious recluse than 
a successful ruler or Warrior/ 

GRANDFATHER 

Aga Husain Ali Shah was recognised by Fateh 
Ali Shah, and was entrusted with the administration 
•of the important District of Mehleti and Koorri. 
He was a strong ruler and so long as Fateh Ali 
Shah rdgned, the Aga was a power in the land. But 
•bis death in f834 brought a change in his fortunes. 
The country was plunged in a fratricidal war 
of succession, and the Aga could not remain 
-neutral.' He threw in his lot with Mohamed Shah, 
a grandson of the deceased monarch, agj *• the 
Zil-us-Sultan, his eldest son. The latter vJL ..uer 
brothers was ousted, and Mohamed Shah was able to 
ascend the throne. The Aga had his own share of 
fhe power thus usurped. He was made Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and was sent against one of 
the sons of Fateh Ali Shah, who was still holding the 
Governor-Generalship of Kerman, where the Aga’s 
father was for some time at the head of the adminis- 
tration. The unfortunate Prince was taken as captive 
to the Court, where, after being subjected to much 
indignity, was finally deprived of his eyesight. 

Sfatters went well \vith Aga Husain Ali Shah 
for. a time. But complications soon arose in the 
political life of the countr}'’ so much so that he was 
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soon obliged to raise the standard of rebellion against 
Ihc very king he had set up. But the odds were 
■against him. He had to lay down his arms. He 
was imprisoned. But later on he was pardoned and 
set at liberty. But the political atmosphere was still 
very hot for him, and he had again to rebel against 
his master. He could not however effect much. 
Seeing that adverse powers were too strong for him, 
he left his native land in abject despair. Leaving his 
younger brother all alone to continue the struggle, he 
forced his Way through Afghanistan to Sindh, where 
he received a hearty reception by his Jsmailia 
followers. 

Cowed down as he was in spirit, the old warrior 
still dreamed of going back to Persia and regaining his 
lost power there. His follow’ers well financed his 
projects, but they all came to a sorry failure. His 
martial spirit, however, would . not remain quiet. He 
gave vent to it in other directions. He assisted Sir 
Charles Napier in putting down the Amirs of Sindh 
and was much helpful to the East India Company in 
the Afghan War of 1839-40. As a reward for these 
services, the British Government granted him a decent 
pension, and the hereditary title of ■' His Highness ’■ 
was conferred upon him. In 1845, he came to 
Bombay, where his Khoja followers gave him a 
warm welcome. He subsequently tried from there 
to establish himself in the outlying Persian Province 
of Bunpore but at the instance of the Persian Gdv» 
ernment, he was obliged to go and reside in Calcutta, 
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His stay there was but a short one. His remaining, 
days were spent either at Bangalore or at Bombay, 
He died in 1,881, and was soon followed to the grave 
in 1885 by his eldest son Aga Ali Shah, the father of 
the present Aga Khan, Sultan Muhammad Shah. 

THE PRESENT AGA KHAN 
The boy Aga Khan was only 10 years of age 
when his father died, leaving his hereditar}' responsi- 
bilities on his young shoulders. “ Happily, however,”’ 
says the Aga Khan himself, “ I had the inestimable, 
and, in the circumstances, essential advantage of 
receiving the fostering care of a gifted and far-seeing 
mother, the daughter of the famous Nizam-ud-Doulah, 
who renounced the life of the Persian Court to spend 
her days in religious retirement. She took care that 
I should continue the education commenced under 
my father's guidance.” He was already grounded in 
Arabic and Persian literature and history, and now 
under able English tutors he was able to receive a 
liberal education on Western lines. The physical 
side of education was also well attended to, and the 
boy grew to have a passion for outdoor games. 

Even from his young age he began to take 
a keen interest in the welfare of his followers: 
— the Khojas. These people were originall}’- converts 
to Islam. They have come to regard themselves as 
.followers of the Ismailia branch of Shiaism, of which 
the ancestors of the Aga Khan have claimed to be the- 
religious heads. He holds practically the same 
position among them as does the Pope among the. 
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■Roman Catholics. Some of them even go beyond this 
tind venerate him as the God incarnate. They pay 
'him a certain share of their income called Zahaat. It 
is in this way that the Aga Khan makes a large 
-amount of his income ; and he is highly solicitous of 
their well-being. It is said that he spends away a large 
portion of his income in attending to the educational 
and other needs of his people. His religious authority 
and interest do not end with the Khojas. The 
Ismailians are dispersed in different parts of Asia and 
-Africa. Though he has had no opportunity of person- 
ally meeting his followers in the interior of Asia, he 
has from time to time travelled amongst his followers 
■not only in India but along the Persian Gulf, 
in Arabia, along the east coast of Africa and elsewhere. 
He has tried to take an active interest in their indus- 
trial and commercial advancement. His followers 
have from his very youth been much attached to him. 
His youthful commands were obeyed with as much 
willingness and zeal as his later ones. When, as 
-early as 1893, the unfortunate Hindu-Muslim riots 
took place in Bombay, the Aga Khan kept his 
followers quite aloof from embroiling themselves in the 
muddle. He was of especial help to them in the 
troubled days of famine and plague which broke out 
in the Bombay Presidency about the year 1897. He 
was thus able to give at an young age positive proof 
of his practical sympathies towards his people. 

His attention was not entirely confined to his 
Khoja followers. His charming personality and 
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winning manners were a great asset in his favour, and 
he soon succeeded in impressing himself on the Mussal- 
inans of Bombay at large. The inllucnce he wielded 
among them was so great that on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, he was deputed by 
them to take their Address to Simla, where along with 
others, it was received in Durbar by Lord Elgin. 

HlS FIRST VISIT TO EUROPE 

Soon after, the Aga Khan paid his first visit to 
England. In the London society of learned men and' 
p_oliticians, quite new as it was to him, he did not 
hnd himself embarrassed in any manner. The train- 
ing he had received at home stood him in good stead. 
Wherever he went, whether in England or on the 
Continent, he won golden opinions. Queen Victoria 
granted him several private audiences and also invited 
him to dine and sleep in the Windsor Castle. While 
he was still in England, the title of K. C. 1. E. was 
conferred upon him for his valuable work in the days 
of plague in Bombay. 

His first visit to Europe opened him a vista for 
much experience. The life and organisation of 
Western nations impressed him a great deal. To; 
know more and more, and to move with people there,, 
has since been the Aga Khan’s chief hobb}'. His- 
social position and status coupled with his affable and 
refined manners have enabled him to move in the 
highest circles of Europe. He has been intimately 
known to the several Royalties of Europe, and has 
received st their hands high distinctions, including. 
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one from the German Kaiser, which he flung back at 
him at the outbreak of the Great War irr 19 14. 

MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 

Because of this exceptional and growing influence 
he had with the powers that be, the Aga Khan was' 
at a comparatively young age attracted to Nawab 
Mohsin-uI-MuIk and his compatriots of the Aligarh 
School. Mohsin-ul-Mulk was an extremely shrewd 
man. When he succeeded to Sir Syed Ahmed’s 
place, the M. A. O. College was passing through a 
great financial crisis. The Aligarh ideal was almost' 
in jeopardy. Mohsin-ul-Mulk was therefore straining, 
every nerve to reorganise the College through all 
possible means. The Mohammedan Educational 
Conference was a great source of strength to him: it 
was his rallying point in all emergencies. When, 
therefore, the Conference Was to assemble at the 
time of the Coronation Durbar of 1903 in the Imperial 
City of Delhi, Mohsin-ul-Mulk’s ej'es were rivetted on 
the young Aga, whom he invited to preside on the 
occasion. 

The Conference of this year met under most 
•auspicious circumstances. Owing to the Durbar, a 
great many princes and prominent men from all over 
India were able to attend. The late Lord Kitchener,. 
Lord Northcote, the then Governor of Bombay, 
and many other influential European officers- 
visited the Conference. The Presidential Address 
which the Aga Khan delivered on the occasion was a 
masterpiece of its kind. The j'oung Aga rose to the: 
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full height of his eloquence, and from his presidential 
•chair passsionatcly drew the attention of his cO' 
religionists to the deplorable condition into which 
they had fallen. The descendants of those that 
•carried the torch of learning into the heart of Europe 
and had founded Cordova and Baghdad were steeped 
in ignorance. He appealed to them to shake off their 
lethargy and indifference, and in order that they 
might live an honourable existence, carry out the 
sage of .Aligarh’s ideal to found a University of their 
own ; 


tor ovr people an intellectual and moral capital ; a 
■city ■which shall be the home of elevated ideas and pure ideals; 
a centre from which light and guidance shall be diffused nnioaff 
Iv India, aye, and out of India, too, and which 

nhall hold up to the world a noblo standard of the iuBticc acd 
virtue and purity of our beloved faith. 

They had sufficientlv fallen down. Various 


■causes were responsible for this downfall. ' The bad 
■example and selfishness of the Abbaside’s leading to 
political and religious differences, the fatal system of 
modern purdah with its restrictions on the intellectual 
■development of the women, the constant and silent 
withdrawal of the most pious and moral Mussalmans 
into a life of private prayer and devotion, and the- 
doctrine of necessity,’ all operated together to bring 
the Moslem society down to the present low and 
degraded level of intellect and character. To arrest 
this downward tendency and to redeem Islam, he 
asked for a crore of rupees that with this amount a 
University might be started — 

a University where Moslem youths can get, in addition to 
- modern aciences, a knowledge of their glorious past and religion. 
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*r,J Tvhfrr llip whole ntinosphero oftho plnoc (it hclnc n ronitlon- 
lial ■ I’nivfruily) may, like t)xfor<l. give mormllonllon locharac- 
".(•r than mrro oxaminntion», auch a Unlvoraiiy wonld re store Iho 
failed RlorSn of cur people. There Is no doubt of the enicncv* of 
the re mcily. the element of doubt lie* In the preparation of it. 
Will the Muassimnn* of to-day exert them.solves *o much a* to 
found *urh a University? Have vro *0 wholly lost the noble dis- 
repard of self, the penerons devotion to the pood of Islam which 
characterised the early Moslem*, ns not to ho able to «ol aside 
some of our we.allb for this prenl cause ? Wo are sure tbnt by 
foundinp this University we can arrest the decadence of Islam, 
and if we are not wlllinR to make sacrifices for such an end, 
must I not conclude that we do not really care whether the faith 
of Islam is dead or not ? 

In conclusion, he bitterly remarked : — 

If our ideal is not realised, it will bo becanso the ape within 
has swallowed the anpci, it will be becauso though we profess 
veneration for the faith and for the Proplint, it is Imt a lip- 
loyalty that will not make this small sacrifice to revive in its 
purity tlie glorious faith of Islam. 

This cry for a separate Muslim University was 
not appreciated by certain sections of the non-Muslim 
Indian population. It Was pointed out that the 
M lUsalmans were consciously and deliberately drifting 
away into a position of mischievous exclusiveness, 
which would assuredlj’ in the long run prove most 
detrimental to the best interests of the country. The 
existing Universities, they thought, were quite capable 
of imparting to India’s youth the best kind of education 
required ; and the attempt to found a separate seat of 
learning on the basis of religion was not only unneces- 
sary but was calculated to retard the progress of 
Indian unity. The Aga Khan, on behalf of 
the Muslim community, gave an effective answer to 
such a line of argument. In the course of his address 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at the 
Session of the All-India Mohammedan Educational 
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Conference held at Bombay, in December 1903, 
ivas forced to say : — 

It TTould be . the greatest of all our inisforiuccs If vre aorr 
mistook instruction for education, and the mere power of pasiicg 
esaminations for learning. It is for tfaiR reason that the thonght- 
fal ■welcome the reform of the Universities which the Gorern- 
ment of India now contemplates. It is for this reason that the 
far-sighted amongst the Mussalmansof India desire a University 
where the standard of learning shall be the highest and where 
tnth scientific training there shall be that moral education— 
that indirect bnt constant reminder of the eternal difference 
between right and wrong which is the soul of education. It is 
^source of regret for many of us that in the Indian Universities 
there_ is that divorce between learning and reiigion which, 
specially inlhe case of Moslems, will, I fear, lead to disaster. 
Gentlemen, most Moslems, I think, would most gladly welcome 
a Hindu University at Benares, we would gladly welcome 
another at Poona, a third in Bengal and Madras. But 
Decause there_ is evidently no desire on their part to have a 
aectanan University with a Brahmanical atmosphere, it i» 
absurd to deny ns a University at Aligrah with affiliated 
Itidia. Another reason why we reejuire a 
where our individuality mav not bo lost for 
tne sate of turmpg ont a mechanical imitation of a European is 

and chivalrous charac- 
tw ® glorious past so full of heroic figure* 

contact and communion with them could not but 
rpcptcT^ youth early in life that sente of the 

of rW, f®** for truthfulness, and for independence 

tbp ot^^ ‘®? instruction and knowledge are, from 

the national point of view.svorthless. 


Though this passionate appeal for the estahlisb' 
ment of a University at Aligarh did not briag any 
immediate fruits, still it was working in his mind and 
in the minds of others, and when, in 1910, an 
opportunity presented itself, he threw in it his heart 
and soul. Under his ‘ brilliant leadership ’ more 
than 30 lakhs were collected, and though even then 
the Mussalmans were not fortunate enough to achieve 
their object, this fund has nevertheless placed the 
Itiussalmans nearer the goal than ever before. 
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IMPERIAL COUNCIL . ■ • ■ ; 

The Presidentship of the Aga Khan over the- 
Conference marked the beginning of the continuous • 
All-India interest he took on behalf of his corhrhunity 
and country. He was soon appointed a member of 
the Imperial Legislative Council where he acquitted 
himself creditably'. There he advocated the cause 
of universal elementary education and suggested 
a scheme for co-ordinating the Imperial Service 
Troops employed by the various Indian States. His 
speeches were all frank utterances characterised by 
moderation and sobriety of judgment and were highly 
appreciated by the Government and the public. 

THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

The Mussalmans were not politically well off.. 
Sir S}'ed Ahmed’s warning not to fall headlong into ■ 
politics was still haunting their mind. So while the 
sister communities were advancing politically the 
Mussalmans were apethetic. But those among 
the community who were alive to the changing condi- ■ 
tions of the time could well foresee what natural 
results would follow from their lifeless inaction. The < 
Government under the sympathetic guidance of Lord. 
Morley was . contemplating th'e enlargement of the ; 
Indian Legislative Councils together with other con- 
stitutional organic changes in the administration of 
the country. Leaders of Muslim thought and public , 
opinion became alive to the need of organising a poll- , 
tical association with a view to safeguard their in-, 
terests, and the Aga Khan had no small share in. 
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successfully launching out the scheme of establishing 
the All-India Muslim League. 

Tbo nccc.iBity for the immediate formation of a MosIenJ 
impressed me on the occa»ion of my risit to Aliparh in 
1906, and I communicated the idea to my late and most lamen- 
-tod friMid, Nasvab Mohsia-ul-Mulk, by whose death we have 
-auScred a serious and irreparable loss. AVith characteristic 
loreaight he accepted ray suggestion, worked for its attainmes*, 
.and brought about the deputation which waiting on H. E. Lord 
.linto m 1906, was the starting point of the recognition of the 
- principle that the important Moslem minority in this country 
•should have Its fair and legitimate share in the administration 
of the country. 


When after the Mohammedan Educational 
■Conference assembled at Dacca, Nawab Khwaja 
Salimulla formally broached up the subject, 
the All-India Muslim League cam-e into being. 
The following year its constitution was con- 
sidered and adopted at its meeting held at Karachi^ 
and H. H. the Aga Khan was elected its President, 
•which office he resigned only verj- recently. His 
association with the League was of great help to the 
ussa mans. From time to time he was pointing out 
to them the channels through which their national 
-activities should run. The League was at first pooh- 
poohed in many quarters. It was condemned as a 
sectarian movement calculated to retard the progress 
-of the Indian unity. But the Aga Khan and other 
Muslim leaders had faith in the value of a separate 
•organisation like the League, 

COMMUNAL Representation 
It was mainly due to its activities that the 
Mussalmans secured some sort of communal representa- 
tion on the Councils. This was considered by certain 
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cln^pc,'; of Iiuli.inR n? quite detrimental to the best 
interest? of the country. But the President of the 
League was quite confident of contrary results. 
In his Inaugural Address delivered at the session of 
tlic League held .at Delhi in January I9I0, the Aga 
Khan frankly gave out his Opinion on the Reform 
Scheme and warned the Indians not to make a mess, 
of the whole thing. 

I am Rind oiir just demand has been recoRnised. Now that 
the Reform Scheme has been finally teltled and Is actunlty in- 
active operation, wo must accept It ns final In an npprcclntlro- 
apirit, worthy of oiir traditions, and try to make thobcatofit 
aa loyal subjects of our beloved Sovereign, the King-IJniporor- 
and as citir.cni of India. May I venturo also to aay mo.st 
emphatically that it is to the intercsti of Indians— Hindus and 
Jloslcms, Christians and Parsia alike— to accept the Reforms- 
in n spirit of cordial appreciation, and that it now lies with us- 
to do our utmost ns enlightened citir.cnt to co-opernto with 
Government and our representatives in tho Councils in working 
them for the common wclfaro of the people remembering that 
if we make a practical and beneficent use of this opportunity, 
wo shall surlcy in time to come get a further advance towards - 
Constitutional Government. In fact, I may say that Self- 
Government has come to our very doors. On tho other hand, 
if we view the Reform Scheme and the Regulations under it in 
a spirit of obstructive particularism Instead of 'using tho wide- 
rowers placed in our hands for tho cociorvntion and develop- 
ment of those forces which are the dynamic factors in nations! 
progress ail tho world over, then ns surely ns night follows day 
we shall divert the slant of fair wind which ought to drive us- 
far on towards the realisation of many of our cherished- 
ambitions. 

HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

Though the Aga Khan has, as President of the 
League, championed the cause of Muslim representa- 
tion and other e.vclusive needs of the community, he 
is by no means a sectarian in his views. 

■While -wo hold fast, ho observed, to our own religious, social, - 
and ethical ideals, whilst we hold equaUy fast to tho separate 
organisation and separate representation which are essential. 
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■for their mamtenanoe and to secure for our Commuriitr its due 
influence in the body-politic, it must be the desire of pur Bulen 
ho less than of ourselves, to pursue these ideals, to work out our 
-constructive programme, inharmonious co-operation with _ all 
other Indians who accept the cardinal principles of our political 
faith — the ordered development of this country under the Imperial 
■ Crown. Time, the opportunities for co-operation in stimulating 
the social and economic progress of this country, and the 
diffusion of education will also, I believe, remove the acerbities - 
-attaching to the religious difficulties and.caste disabilities which 
sap the foundation of Indian society so that they will become, 
in the distant future, the minor forces that they are now in 
■Western Europe and America. If wo extend hearty and sincere 
co-operation in each other’s transactions and interests and 
pursue higher ideals and act with moderation and judicious 
calm, then I have no apprehension for the future of India. 

He has ever enjoined on his co-religionists in 
India to try their best to understand their Hindu 
brethren with whom their lot is inseparably cast. In 
his scheme of a Muslim University, he advocates that: ■ 

In order to enable us to come in touch with what is best in ■ 
the ancient Hindu civilization and better to enable ut to under- 
stand ihe origin and structure of Hindu thought and religion in 
its widest sense as well as to inculcate in us a feeling of respect 
and affection for our fellow-sabjeots and to teach us to consider 
their customs and prejudices, Sanskrit and other Oriental litera- 
ture ought also to be given due prominence in the curricula. 

Every one is Well aware of his great move in 
the direction of a modus operandi between the Hindus 
and Mussalmans, by which the existing friction 
between them might vanish and joint action for the 
well-being 'of both might be made possible ntz , the 
Hindu-Muslim Conference held at Allahabad on the 
New Year day of igi i, which was, besides the Aga 
Khan and Sir William Wedderburn, attended by 
such eminent representative members as Mr. Surendra- 
nath Banerjee, Pandit Malavij^a, Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
tulla, Nawab Yikar-uI-Mulk, Messrs, Hasan Imamy 
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“Mazar-ul-Haquc and Jinnah. As a result of it, a 
■Committee was appointed to consider all points of 
difference and suggest some satisfactory solution for 
minimising them. 

The Aga Khan strongly believes that sooner or 
later the Hindus and Mussalmans will have to 
forget their differences and whole-heartedly work 
together for the common good- They are sailing 
in the same boat ; they must sail together or 
sink together. There could be no other alternative. 
Attempts for reconciliation and rapprochement may 
not all at once be rewarded with success. The long 
sought-for end is, however, sure to come. It is to 
hasten this rapprochement, the Aga Khan contended 
that he had so staunchly advocated the need for 
special representation. He will have unity in India, 
not in name, not by hook or crook, but a real unity 
based on a sound and proper understanding of each 
other. In holding fast to this principle, he has 
certainly incurred the displeasure of many Hindu 
leaders. Even the late Mr. Gokhale more than once 
failed to see eye to eye with him on this question of 
Muslim demands. Some of the utterances of His 
Highness on this subject threw Mr. Gokhale into 
“ considerable astonishment ” and forced him to 
rub his eyes as he read them. But the Aga-Khan, 
in spite of his advocacy of vital Muslim interests 
with a rare tenacity and singleness of purpose, 
has been never known to be a stiff-necked one-sided 
politician. He sincerely believes that his com. 
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Hindu sentiment of Bengal. Said the. Aga Khan: — 
Then, comes the undoing of the Partition- No doubt the 
Mussalmans were in a diitinct majority in the prorinoe'of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and this unique position is now lost. 
But looking at the position of Islam in India as a whole, I donbt 
if it will be found that it was a good thing to be in a clear 
majority in one province and in a minority in almost every 
other. The disadvantages of such a situation are obvious. 
Islam in India is one and indivisible. It is the duty of a Moslem 
to look not only to the immediate interest of his own locality 
but to those of his co-religionists as a whole. But if w^ look 
upon it from a still wider point of view as Indians, we shall find 
that the old Partition bad deeply wounded, and not unnaturally, 
the sentiments of the great Bengali-speaking millions of India'. 
Anything that permanently alienates and ofiTends the sentiments 
or interests of millions of Indiana, be they Moslem or Hindu, is 
undoubtedly in itself an undesirable thing and should not only 
be avoided by the Government but also opposed by all communi- 
ties of India. Viewed in this light, the undoing of the Partition 
which has satisfied the great Bengali-speaking people, ought to 
be in itself a cause of congratulation for all Indians, whether 
Hindus or Mussalmans, and, I think, we should all be deeply 
grateful to His Excellency Lord Hardinge for this great act of 
statesmanship which has removed a grievance from one import- 
ant section of His Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

The Aga Khan has often deplored the existence 
of strained relations between Hindus and Mussalmans 
in certain unfortunate parts of India and as a way 
towards a better state of things, he observes : — 

It is eminently desirable that in the provinces and districts 
where goodwill and right feeling exist, missionaries should go 
forth to the less fortunate parts of the country in the efi'ort to 
bring about good understanding. The Mussalmans have a great 
opportunity if they will only realise how far they can go in 
evoking and strengthening Hindu goodwill by voluntarily 
abandoning the public slaughter of cows for sacrifice. The 
question, as you are aware, is largely an economic one, and 
much could be done to solve it by committees of Mussalmans, and 
rich Hindus organising subscriptions for the purchase of other 
animals to be sacrificed in substitution of kine. Good work 
could also be done by local committees for bringing Hindus and. 
Mussalmans together in social intercourse. 

The Aga Khan has not only thus exerted himself 
to draw the two communities together in all possible 
13 
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wa}'s but he has also given practical proof of his 
:active interest in the welfare of the Hindu community. 
He is a regular subscriber to several Hindu Institutions 
and has contributed donations to the Deccan Education 
Society and the Hindu University., The Aga Khan 
IS a strong advocate of denominational Universities. 
Without the development of those wholesome national 
traits and "virtues which goto make a good Hindu and a 
good Mussalman, without that sense of national dignity 
and self-respect bom of a true knowledge of what 
Was best in their past, neither the Hindus nor the 
Mussalmans will be able to contribute anything 
substantial to the formation of a healthy Indian 
nationhood so essential for the future advancement 
•of India. 

SOUTH AFRICAN QUESTION 
His interest in the welfare of his countrymen 
•does not end with India. He is one of those who 
have championed the cause of the Indians in South 
Africa and other Colonies. The whole-hearted sup- 
port he gave to Mr. Gandhi and his compatriots is 
too well-known for any special reference here. Both 
from the platform and through the Press, both 
here and in England, he has oftentimes pleaded 
for a better treatment of his countrymen in the 
Colonies. More than all, through his personal influ- 
ence, through silent unobtrusive work, he has been 
able to achieve, perhaps, more than W’hat he has 
actually done through public demonstrations. What 
■exactly he has said or done for India and her sons in 
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South Africa and elsewhere it is not possible to trace 
in detail. But this can safely be hoped that through- 
out his untiring travels from one end of the year to 
the other, spending a large part of his time in England 
and the Colonies, he must have had a unique 
opportunity to enlighten British statesmen on the 
actual needs and aspirations of the people of India. 

A CAUTIOUS POLITICIAN 

His views on important political and other 
questions affecting the welfare of India, as a whole, 
have always been very moderate. He is of the school 
of thought to which Mr. Gokhale and Sir P. Mehta 
"belonged, for both of whom he had the greatest regard 
and admiration. 

Tho saorod cause of Indian progress invariably has been 
torvod best by those who have shared with Mehta and Gokhale, 
tho attitude of which I have spoken. Tho ideal of nationhood 
and the development of free institutions can only be retarded 
seriously by violent and intomperate advocacy on tho one hand; 
or conversely a senseless and debasing demeanour of constant 
flattery of every official measure — a cringing attitude that 
makes superficial observers believe that Indians are incapable 
of anything except self-humiliation or violent vituperation. 

It is this dignified attitude on political questions, 
he says, that should characterise every public worker 
as it did in the case of Sir Pherozeshah and Mrl 
Gokhale. This does' not come in a day. It should be 
cultivated during years of hard toil and apprentice- 
ship. "While addressing a meeting held in London 
in memory of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, he observed: 

Too often, I fear, Indian youths educated here return to the 
"Motherland filled with ambition to shine in the political firma- 
ment, to quickly figure in the Legislature, to be known the 
country over as “ leaders." But as necessarily only a few can 
Teach the top, a large number gradually lose all conneotio'a 
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-with public life, and devote thennelvos entirely to tboirpersonh? 
and professional afTaira. They wish to begin where the moot 
successful men in public life gained footing only after years of 
apprenticeship in local affairs or other apparently undiitin- 
guiihed service of the people. Only in rare cases can those 
ppematuro ambitions bo roalitod, and even in them they are 
liable to engender an arrogant self-satisfaction standing in the 
way of true service of India. As to the disappointed majority, 
the opportunities that lie close at hand are despised and neglect- 
ed. Hence much fine matorial for the advancement of India 
runs to waste, and progress in local self-government has been 
much less marked than would have been the case had it been 
more generally recognised that local patriotism and seemingly 
minor service are the seed of larger opportunities, besides being 
in themselves worthy objects of ambition for promoting commu- 
nal good. This is constantly seen by those who look below the 
surface of English life, with its manifold local and unpaid civic 
activities. The lesion is writ largo in the life of Gokhalo as 
■well as that of Mehta, for wo can never forgot the long ’years of 
promsmonal drudgery on merely nominal pay, the former passed 
in the Fergusson College, nor the haot that ho prized the later 
^ce or honour more than his helpful membership of the Poona 
Mumoipality, It is by attention to local affairs, by the eicrcise 
w and effort, in the constructive spirit shown 

Country will advance 
creat to the realisation of her 

‘•jat our dreams of progress under the Britiib 
Crown within the Empire will best bo realised. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 

That India has a great future before her, a great 
destiny to fulfil, the Aga Khan does not for a moment 
doubt. In the fulness of time India will become s. 
self-governing part of the great British Empire. But 
there is no swift and ready method by which this- 
could be attained. The path of progress is by no- 
means easy. Years of patient toil and preparation 
are necessary before anything substantial can be- 
gained. Speaking at the fifth annual meeting of the- 
London Branch of the All-India Muslim League, in 
July 1913, the Aga Khan draws pointed attention to 
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the ideal of scIf-Government adopted by the parent 
League and says : — 

Tho iioal, •whether on Colonial linos as has been suggested 
by 80 many of our compatriots, or in some form “suitable to 
India" tho conditions of ■which wo do not at present conceive 
and therefore do not attempt to define, must commend itself to 
thoughtful opinion, if it moans, as I take it to mean, an ideal 
involving many decades of effort towards self-improvement, 
towards social reform, towards educational diffusion, and 
towards complete amity between various communities. Given' 
personal and national self-sacrifice for generations to come, 
some form of sclf-Govcrnment worthy of tho British Empire and 
■worthy of the people of India will bo evolved, and Indians will 
have won a proud place for their nation in tho world under tho 
British Throne. But if it means a mere hasty impulse to jump 
iit the apple when only the blossoming stage is over, then tho 
■day that witnessed the formulation of tho ideal will be a very 
unfortunate one in our country’s annals. We have a long way 
to travel before tho distant goal can be reached, and the voice 
of wisdom calls us to proceed step by step. The fact that the 
Central Committee confined itself to favouring some system 
“ suitable to India" shows that at present it is difficult even to 
define tho plan which may bo evolved as Indian life develops 
and expands. Such development, I need hardly say, must bo 
social, material and moral as well as political if a goal worthy 
■of the self-sacrifice involved and of India’s place in the Empire 
is to be reached. 

HIS SERVICES DURING THE WAR 

It is well-known that His Highness was in inti- 
mate relations with Gokhale. When in 19 16 the Aga 
Khan published what was known as Gokhale’s 
Testament on post- War Reforms, the event created 
a great sensation. 

The Aga Khan has rendered signal services to 
the Empire, which services as offered in diverse 
capacities and at different times have all been highly 
appreciated by the King-Emperor, who graciously 
•conferred on him many a title and distinction, the 
most notable of them being the recent conferment oa 
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Iiitti of " a Salute of 1 1 Guns and the rank and status 
of a first class Chief of the Bomba}’ Presidency for 
life.” Apart from his active work during the Great 
War in urging upon the Muslim world to hold fast to 
the Allies, the Aga Khan volunteered at the beginning 
of the War, as he did during the South African War,, 
to go to the front as a private. Questioned by 
Reuter's representative if he had rcally olfcred to go 
as a private with the Indian troops, he forthwith 
replied : 


anr whatever. I have, alas! never bad 

eeKa I Office will accept mr 

thine in %PPy to go anywhere and do any- 

Ki^e f tor fighting. If they will onlr 

the British E^pirel"°'*^'' ^ shod my lust drop of blood for 

So much was the Aga Khan desirous of going to 
tfte front and undergoing some real personal sacrifice 
that when addressing the Indian Field Ambulance 
orps in England on the eve of its proceeding to the 
iTont, he said magnanimously : 

anythfnVS a more’'enmK csplanaf ion : If I do not get 

as your interoretor .,.^hatant nature, [ hope to come with you 
German and ffindustanra'lfri T J English, French, 

interpreters so useful • in do not think you will find many 
there. If I do not ° ^ will earn my bread, if I can, 

and notthrougb any wanTof ekrTo^m/o^” par£"''"' 

When the moment of the crisis came. Lord 
ar inge, rightly trusting India’s loyalty to the 
mpire and her indignant repudiation of German 
efforts to induce her to revolt, sent the flower of the 
n an arm} to France and it arrived in time to share 
the glory of saving Calais. H. H. the Aga Khan in a' 
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long letter to the Thnes whole hcartcdly endorsed; 
Lord Hnrdingc’s courageous act of statesmanship. 

FAlTtl IN ENGLAND 

AH this love for England, all this desire on his 
part to be of some use Or other in her moments 
of stress and storm is due to his unplicit belief 
and faith in the justice and righteousness of British 
connection with India. While speaking on the life- 
work of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and his strong faith 
in the fertilizing principles of English culture and 
English civilization, as applied to Indian problems,, 
the Aga Khan said : 

I can do no better than quote the words in which ho 
declared hi* political faith in England, which I know was also 
the life-long faith of Gokhalc, and which is mino also. 

When, in the inscrutahlo dispensation of Providence, India 
•was assigned to the care of England, one can almost imagine 
that the choice was offered to her as to Israel of old ; ‘ Behold, 

I have placed before you a blessing and a curse : a blessing if 
ye will obey the commandments of the Lord your God, a curso 
if ye will not obey the commandments of the Lord your God 
but go after other gods whom yo have not known ’ All the 
great forces of English life and society, moral, social, intollcc- 
tual, political, arc, if slowly, yet steadily and irresistibly, 
declaring thomsolvcs for the choice which will make the connec- 
tion of England and India a blessing to thomsolvcs and to the 
whole world for countless- generations. 

That such is the belief of every Indian has been 
demonstrated in the most loyal and unanimous support 
India is actively giving to England in the hour of her 
need. While recognising that the relations between 
England and India have at times been not as, one 
would desire, the Aga Khan has rightly demonstrated 
to the English public that India is too deeply attached' 
to England to be influenced by any petty differences- 
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■and that therefore she has risen as one man to assist 
the Empire during the War with Germany. Address- 
ing a gathering in England, he said 

India’* and the Empire’s difSculties, happUy 
DO amerMoes of race and creed exist in India. They do not 
And the Indian blood that will be abed on 
cheBr*^ rouf Belgium, and, I hop*,. Germany (loud 

shed in vain if it leads to apermanent 
religious antagonism, or any other 
commn^ We are absolutely united in the' 

of t>in of taking our full sharein the trials and sorrows 

tfifi j contributing to the sacrifices entailed by 

INDIA IN TRANSITION 

In the autumn of 1918 His Highness published a 
book detailing an elaborate Scheme of Reforms' for 
India urging a federal constitution. In the foreword 
to the book the Aga Khan wrote 

of battk^iD^ii'^rope’l'havo^'^°®‘-’^'*Hi“ of the thunder 

the Indian problem’ the ^ better position to apply to 

and frequent contort derived from a close 

as well as within mv ^ Pohtica] systems and affairs outside, 
my own resTurees r n.r further, thrown so fully on 

its demerits is a-n’ ni-itrf claim that the work, whatever 

the Indian problem. ^ »triotly personal contribution to 


There are indeed some novel provisions in his 
scheme which should be noted. India is too vast and ^ 
diversified for a successful unilateral form of free 
overnment and therefore His Highness proposed 
autonomous Provinces in which official executive 
responsibility would be vested in a Governor as 
dimctly representing the Sovereign. The Governor- 
s ips s ou be open to Indians confining the choice 
or some years hence to Ruling Princes who would 
leave their own territory for five years for this 
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■greater field. The Aga Khan recommends the adop- 
tion of the American principle of freedom of the 
executive from legislative control so far as tenure of 
office is concerned. 

Provincial Icpislaturet Miould be greatly enlarged, Bombay 
for example having 160 to 220 members in order to ha'vo_ a 
representative of every district, community and substantia! 
interest. There should be a Senate or Upper House and the 
power of both Houses over the Icgislnturc and iinanco should bo' 
subject only to the veto of the Governor, but the Legislature 
might possess the right of removing by a three-fourths majority 
an unsuitable or incompetent departmental head. There should 
bo a royal Viceroy with a Prime Minister presiding over a 
Cabinet, choosing his colleagues under the Viceroy’s gaiidanco 
as be thought best. 

After duo establishment of a federal constitution room for 
Imperial legislation as distinct from questions of policy would 
be so small that the Central Legislature should ho a Senate for 
which each great Province would send eight or ten ropresonta- 
tives and each Native State would have representatives, _ begin- 
ning with seven for Hyderabad. Once internal federation was 
complete it ■would sooner or later attract Persia, Afghanistan 
and all principalities from Africa and similar countries into a 
freewill membership of a great South Asiatic federation of 
which Delhi would be the centre. 

Such is the scheme adumbrated in India in 
Transition. 


THE MONT.'tGU REFORMS 
Though His Highness had chalked out a distinct 
Scheme of reforms for India he was not slow to 
recognize the merits of the Montford Scheme. His 
Highness was indeed conscious of its limitations 
but he acknowledged that it was a great improvement 
in the direction of Responsible Government. At a 
Dinner given in honour of Mr. Montagu, the Aga 
Khan paid a well deserved tribute to his indefatigable 
labours in securing Parliamentary acceptance of the 
measure. India, said His Highness, was greatly in-; 
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e e to the Joint Committee, particularly Lord' 
e orne and Earl Crewe. “I would gladly have seen 
the Reforms more liberal in some respects, but alf 
rejoiced at the triumph which Mr. Montagu has won 
in making such an excellent compromise." 

The Aga Khan w'asone of the principal witnesses 
at t e sittings of the Joint Committee of the Govern- 
India Bill. In the course of a memorandum 
ic he presented to the Committee he said ; — 

ideal " Eesponeiblo Govornmont," though as an 

American .solf;GovornTnont either on the- 

through tho ?u loavihg ultiniato power 

But the facts of ttiA porhops the Recall, 

is linked with Groat^BrUnf “ recognised. Our future 

Swiizerland-Md tim ^ with the United States or 

conceived bv the mind abstract perfect state 

English institution and a half 

political ideals Thn moulding Indian 

Barliament shows '* before the British 

tional stage in oonformif progress at this transi- 

tutions. Under these cirenmif^ English insti- 

must be our way toward* Responsible Government 

suited to a cSSftelf the future some plan mote 

and I believe thrwSwf/fbffi'VH'^'^ as India will become, 
■American federal *“ something akin to the 

and possibly even tb^’ Ra® 1?“ Initiative and the Referendum 
formula " BesponsihiA * MeanwhUe acceptance of the- 

for making the electorat^°J°’^“'^a ' Pusl^ulates the necessity 
estabh'shmentia the Pr® 1 ®.® Pusaible, as well as the 

elected majority. "fovincial Legislatures of a substantial; 

evidence His Highness criticised' 
better wa7^ The pointed the' 

ffiAf I IS throughout marked by- 

f'b ^Pasp of realities which is a striking' 

A H>s. Highness’ political work. The ' 

course of his evidence that as; 
an I ea e preferred Self-Government on the American'- 
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federal plan or Swiss lines, but he recognised that 
India’s future was linked with Britain, and responsible 
government must be a way towards evolving some 
such plan more suited to the communities of great 
States such as India would become. He looked 
forward to the day when through the referendum 
and the initiative electors would fully supervise their 
representatives. Dualism could not be a permanent 
solution but it was difficult at present to imagine any 
other coherent scheme for the transitional period. A 
two- thirds’ majority vote should be needed for the 
removal of a Minister. The Governor’s power to 
disregard the opinion of Ministers was desirable at 
present as a safeguard from the British point of view, 
but he doubted the practical utility of such power. 
He was of opinion that the best guarantee against 
hast}', unfair, or partial legislation and the best 
protection for the Governor himself would be the 
referendum. He thought that the proposed restrictions 
on the financial and legislative powers of Legislatures 
were unnecessarily severe so far as Bombay and 
Bengal were concerned. The Legislature, he said,, 
should certainly be empowered to vote supplies. 

BRtT.MN’S FAR EASTERN POLICY 
Much has already been said in a previous sketch 
of the services H. H- the Aga Khan rendered to the 
cause of the Kbilafat in company with the Rt. Hon. 
Syed Ameer Ali. Both in India and in England and. 
indeed in all Muslim countries'^ which he was constant- . 
ly visiting he threw the weight of his. influence on the: 
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•side of pcACc and amity. He strongly protested how- 
ever against Britain’s Eastern Policy — particularly 
the imperialistic aims of British foreign policy in the 
East. The publication of the Esher Report caused him 
•deep anxiety as to the fate of Mesopotamia and he 
wrote a remarkable protest in the English press : — 

All my life I have been a convinced and aorioui boltover in 
the importance, not only to Great Britain and to India, but also 
to mankind and to civiiization at larRC, of strengthening the 
true links ■(vhioh unite India to the British Empire. I beiicro 
in the development and growth of India into a vast self-govern- 
ing and free Asiatic Ouminion, attached to Groat Britain nna 
the other Dominions by the ties of a common Sovereignty and 
ilag, and by a community of political, economic, and intellec- 
tual interests. I know that similar views are cherished by very 
largo numbers of thoughtful Indians. 

But it would bo idle to conceal the fact that ever since the 
Armistice most Indians who think ns I o'o have had their faith 
and their hopes constantly and increasingly shocked. Wo have 
■watched with growing apprehension the vague policy of Asiatic 
adventure pursued, apparently without coherence and without 
•clear dirootion, by the Central Government to which wo hare 
been proud to render obedience. Our mis-givings have been 
■deepened by the discovery that the views of the Government of 
India, still loss Indian public opinion, count for littlo or nothing 
JD _tho settlement of Imperial policy in the East. Tbo Indian 

point of view, whether official or otherwise, appears to be al- 
most entirely disregarded. 

The immediate results of the now habit of ignoring the 
Indian attitude towards external Imperial questions is unhappily 
5-^** day. While the British Empire has drifted into 
-difficulties and ontanglomonts in the Near and Middle East, tne 
political situation in India is causing natural alarm. For tha 
situation the Imperial policy of the Homo Government Is, in my 
view, partly responsible. 

the TURKISH QUESTION 
Though he strongly disapproved of British Eastern 
policy and he was profoundly disturbed by Britain s 
part in the Treaty of Sevres — yet his influence waS 
always on the side of moderation. At the time when 
•India was torn with a tremendous agitation over the 
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Khilafat question His Highness, whose own viewS' 
were not less pronounced, could still urge his countr}'- 
men to be patient. In an interview with the Timao 
of India, he said that he was convinced that the 
majority of Englishmen who form the backbone of 
the British Empire desire fair and final settlement of 
the difficulties that have grown up during the last 40- 
years and that they realise the inequity of the dead. 
Treaty of Sevres. 

The difficulty was that tho quoition of Holy Places was not 
properly understood by tho man-in-tho-stroot in England, and 
Englishmen, therefore, cannot make up their minds rapidly on 
tho subject. But the number of people, desiring fair and final 
settlement of tho Turkish question, was daily growing. Groat 
efforts would bo needed yet, before tho just appreciation of 
real issues was secured. 

His Highness hoped that if once public opinion- 
in England realised how little Moslems’ real desire 
and ambitions were, a satisfactory settlement would 
be possible which when once effected would relieve 
Indian Muslims from the burden of pre-occupation of 
non-Indian questions for many years to come. Inter- 
national difficulties especially after the bitter memories 
of the disasterous War would take long to settle. 
He therefore entreated the Muslims to remember that 
fact and not to become impatient of delays. He was 
a strong believer that a powerful Turkey would be a 
source of great strength to the British Government 
and their alliance would be an effective means of 
Securing the world peace in future. 

' While he urged India to be patient and temperate 
in her agitation he did not suppress matters in his 
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•warnings to England. In May 1922 he told the 
Pans corrppondent of the Daily E.rptcss that nntes 
Great Britain revised her Mahommedan poliev, a 
revolution in India was inevitable. He suggcstcd'that 
peace could be restored by relieving India of the 
ur en of ta.xation for the upkeep of the 'army. 
He \yas also of opinion that the Turko-Greek 
situation could only be settled by giving the Turks 
Aurianople, 


THE KHILaFAT AND TURKEY 
^ The triumph of Kemal Pasha brought peace in its 
•train. Ismet’s firm stand at Lausanne brought the 
■in o peace for Turkey that was Jong sought in 
vain. ^ ut vv'ith the triumph of Turkey came thesadj 

to dispense 

■thp f ^ ^ ^ Previous page given 

to unhll '■ AJi endeavoured 

His S h I" efforts 

IS Highne^ joined with characteristic energy. In 

• . ° which caused a great perturbation 

ngora the Aga Khan suggested the integral main- 
tenance of the I^hilafat in conformity with the 
nf pointed out that the restriction 

from authority and his exclusion 

■reenlt political Organisations would 

Whth Ir moral force 

w nF T ^ universally enj'oys, and would 

M'eaken Islam. Therefore, he urged that the dignity 
and ascendency of the Khalifa should not be Jess than 
tfte ir^ope s. He concluded that all Sunnite Muslims. 
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ifor fourteen centuries, have regarded the Khalifa as 
the representative of the Prophet and their Imam. 
This idea, he said, cannot be dcstr03’cd without 
causing grave dissension among them. 

LABOUR AND INDIA 

Earlj’ in 1924 His Highness returned to India 
after a long absence in England and gave his opinion 
as to what might be expected of the Labour Govern* 
ment in England. Alwa3’s interested in the welfare 
•of overseas Indians His Highness said that the prob- 
lems of Kcn3-a should come foremost in the list of 
•our demands. 

Personally, I think, the immediate problem of India in Eng- 
land is the solving sympatheticolly of the problem of Konya and 
if a Labour Government comes into power, that is tbo problem 
they may take up vary seriously, rather than the political 
questions of India. The politic.al problems of Indin, they will 
judge after the Councils have sot to work, I think, rather than 
before, as opinions will bo crystallized later. K the new Coun- 
cils work b3' reasoned arguments, by deep study of facts, wo 
can make out such a case, as for instance, the reduction of mili- 
tary expenditure, as to bo unanswerable on reasoned grounds. 
I personally think wo can make out such a case. It must be re- 
membered that the present military expenditure is very great, 
and I am sure if the Councils do as Mr. Gokhale did it will 
have a great influence in England. 

Asked about the chances of India getting any 
advance from the Labour Government His Highness 
said : 

There is no Government either Labour, Liberal or Conser- 
"vative which will reopen the question of a further extension o 
the Reforms at this moment. My honest opinion is that if you 
go to your Labour friends, they will say that this is the first 
normal Council after Reforms, as in the last Council the majority 
kept awaj'. “Let us see what the Nationalists and Moderates 
combined will produce. Let us see the combination of wisdom, 
which these two elements will bring forth and then we shall 
act” will be the reply India will receive. 
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Much has happened since these words were 
uttered. Dyarchy has failed in Bengal and the 
Council, prorogued. It is so in the Central Provinces. 
Its success has-been questioned in other provinces 
also. The bulk, of evidence before the Reforms 
Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir Alexander 
Muddiman go to show how completely Dyarchy has 
broken down. And the country is in no mood to 
work the Reforms without drastic changes. Already 
the Government of Bengal with the sanction of the 
Viceroy have embarked on a repressive campaign in 
order to punish the anarchists. In their enthusiasm 
to bring the culprits to book, innocent people also 
suSer, The return of the Conservatives to power in 
England leaves the prospects gloomy. What will be 
the outcome of the present discontents and of the 
policy pursued by the Government of India and the 
Cabinet at home, it is yet too early to speculate. 
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Sir Muhammad Shafi 


FAMir.Y HISTORV 

M ian sir Muhammad Shafi belongs to the well- 
known Mian family of Baghbanpura in the 
District of Lahore, members of which own extensive 
landed and house property in the Districts of Lahore, 
Montgomery, Sheikhupura, Lyallpur, Muzaffargarh, 
Mianwali, Dcra Ismail Khan, Simla and Delhi, as 
well as in the Bahawalpur State. 

EARLY LIFE 

Mian Muhammad Shafi, who is the only surviving 
son of the late Mian Din Muhammad, was born on 
loth March iSGg. As is the custom in most respect- 
able Muslim families, he was first placed in a local 
Mosque under one Mauivi Alah Din, a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, in order to learn the Quran and the 
rudiments of Muslim Theology. Thereafter, he 
entered the village school, from which he passed the 
Vernacular Middle School Examination. Proceeding 
thence to Lahore, he joined the Central Model School. 
In 1886, having passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the Punjab University, he joined the Govern- 
ment College at Lahore ; and two years later, being 
attracted by the magnetic personality of Dr. J. C. R. 
Ewing, Principal of the Forman Christian College 
and Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab University, he' 
14 
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transferred himself to the latter Institution, where he 
received instruction under that great educationist 
for a period of l8 months. In August 1889, he 
left for England in order to study for the Bar, a pro- 
fession for which he had a great natural aptitude. Even 
< 3 uring his college career at Lahore, he began to take 
a keen interest in the public affairs of India and 
contributed articles and letters to The PiONEER,THE 
Civil and Military Gazette, The Tribune, 
The Punjab Patriot and The Muslim Herald 
of Madras. 

CAREER IN ENGLAND 

Two years before his arrival in London, he had 
been preceded to England by his cousin Mian Muham- 
mad Shah Din (subsequently the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Shah Din of the Punjab Chief Court), who ,waS; 
at the time reading for the Bar at the Hon’ble Society 
of the Middle Temple. Mian Muhammad Shafi, in -, 
consequence, very naturally joined the same Inn of 
Court Two months after his arrival, partly on his 
initiative, a consultation took place in the Temple; 
Gardens on the occasion of Lord Mayor’s Show on 
loth November 1889, as a result of which the princi-' 
pal Muslim residents in London met at the house of 
Mr. (now Sir) Abdur Kahim, when the Anjuman-i- 
Islamia, London, was founded with Mr. Abdur Rahim, 
as its President, Mr. Shah Din and Syed (noW; 
Sir) Ali Imam as Vice-Presidents, Mauivi Rafiuddin 
Ahmed (now a member of the Bombay Legisla-: 
tiye CouncU) as Secretary, and among others 
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^ilr. Hasan Imam and himself as Members of the 
Hxccntive Committee. At that preliminary meet- 
ing, Mian Muhammad Shaft was asked to deliver 
the first Address at the first General meeting 
of the Anjuman when he selected “ The Past, 
Present and Future of Islam" as the subject- 
matter of his Address. During the following year, 
on return to India of Messrs. Abdur Rahim, 
Shah Din and Ali Imam, he was elected President of 
the .\njuman. In February 1890, he had the honour 
of being presented at the Royal Levee held in St.' 
James’ Palace and during that year successfully com- 
peted for a Scholarship in International and 
Constitutional Law and Constitutional History at the 
Middle Temple. During his stay in England, he took 
a prominent part in various Institutions that had the 
welfare of Indian students in England, as their object. 
He was a member of the House Committee of the 
Northbrooke Indian Club and spoke at the meetings 
•of the Indian Section of the Royal Society of Arts, 
■the National Indian Association, the Society for the 
Encouragement and Protection of Indian Arts and 
'the Indian Temperance Association, of which last the 
.late Mr. W. S. Caine, M. P., was the Honorary 
•Secretary His study of the Brin'sh Constitution and 
British political life was not confined merely to text- 
books. He constantly attended the sittings of the 
House of Commons as Well as political meetings 
■held, in various parts of London. Soon after 
.liis arrival in London, he joined the Paddington 
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Parliament, a high class political Society, of which 
some Members of Parliament, Barristers, Solicitors, 
merchants and householders were members. For 
over a year he was a Member of the Unionist Cabinet 
in that Parliament. In the General Elections held 
in July 1892, he addressed several meetings in 
London. Having been called to the Bar in June 1892, 
he returned to India in August of that year. 

INDIAN CAREER 

Mian Muhammad Shafi’s training in England 
and successful career at the Bar have, as a matter of 
course, endowed him with powers of effective debate 
and impressive speech. His activities, inside and 
outside the Legislative Councils, have been many and 
varied. His profession as well as the Muslim 
Community have, very naturally, had the benefit of a 
considerable portion of his attention and energies. But 
he is one of those public workers with whom a genuine 
2eal for communal welfare is only a part of that 
larger spirit of Indian patriotism which sincerely 
believes in inter-communal co-operation and good-will 
as an essential element in the future constitutional, 
material, and moral progress of the country. He has 
helped many a non-Muslim young man to start in 
respectable careers of service and has also rendered 
material help to a number of non-Muslim Institutions. 

LEGAL 

Having been enrolled as an Advocate of the 
High Court at Allahabad and of the Punjab Chief 
Court at Lahore, he started practice -on ist- October 
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1892, at Hoshiarpur, with a view .to acquiring practi- 
- cal experience . of Originil Court work before com- 
mencing practice in the Chief Court at Lahore. 
During his stay at Hoshiarpur, he published a 
Commentary on the “ Punjab Tenancy Act, 1887,” 
and by the end of 1894 acquired a leading position in 
the District Bar. On ist May 1895, he shifted to 
Lahore and began practice in the Chief Court. He 
was soon marked out as* a junior who would some 
■day rise to a prominent position in the profession. 
In 1896, the late Mr. Justice Rivaz, before proceed- 
ing on leave to England, suggested to him the desifa- 
"bility of publishing an annotated edition of the 
■" Provincial Small Causes Courts Act,” on which no 
commentary had been published up to that tinie and 
left his own private notes with him for that purpose. 
That Work was published by Mian Muhammad Shaft 
in the following year. In 1898, he was elected as 
Secretary of the Punjab Chief Court Bar Association 
and, thereafter, was a member of the Executive 
Committee of that Association for a number of years. 
Some four years after the publication of his “Commen- 
tary on the Provincial Small Causes Courts Act,” 
he compiled and published an original Work on “ The 
Law of Compensation for Improvements in British 
India.” By that time his practice had become exten- 
sive and went on increasing rapidly so that, together 
with his other public engagements, it became impos- 
sible for him to continue the work of authorship. By 
the year 1907, he had become one of the leading 
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practitioners in the Ptirija!> Chief Court nnd, in recogni- 
tion of his position, the Judges recommended hint for 
the title of Khan Bahadur which he received on ist 
January 190S. His extensive practice covered toth 
the civil and criminal fields of litigation and lie came 
to be looked upon as an authority on the Punjab Ctu* 
tomary Law. On the appointment of Mr. Justice 
Abdur Rahim of the Madras iligh Court ns a member 
of the Royol Commission on Public Services, he was 
offered the officiating appointment in his place as a 
Judge of that High Court in September 1912. Bnl 
his love of his profession as well as of public life and 
the position he had come to acquire in both prevented 
his accepting that offer. When c.\amincd as a wit- 
ness before that Commission, he strongly pressed the 
claims of the Bar for an adequate share in the Judi- 
cial Service of the country. On the appointment of 
the late Mr. Lai Chand as a Judge of the Punjab 
Chief Court, he was elected Vice-President of 
the Punjab Chief Court Bar Association and was, 
about that time, also appointed by the Judge? 
as a member of the Punjab Bar Council aud 
of the Civil Procedure Code Committee. By 19'^ 
he had risen to the position of the acknowledged 
leader of the Punjab Bar .and m the beginning 
of 1917 was elected President of the Chief Court 
Bar Association and, as such, became the ex-qfltc^o 
President of the Punjab Bar Council, — a petition 
which he continued to occupy after the Chief Court 
was raised to the status of a High Court and until bis 
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appointment as a Member of the Executive Council. 
He was the first Indian Member of the Punjab Bar to 
be elected to that position, as, hitherto, ever since the 
foundation of the Association, the President had 
always been a European Member of the Bar. On the 
death of his cousin, the late Mr. Justice Shah Din, at 
that time the senior Puisne Judge of the Punjab Chief 
Court, in the summer of 1918, he was offered the 
consequent vacancy on the Chief Court Bench. But 
the reasons which had prevented his accepting the 
Madras High Court Judgeship again stood in the way 
of his accepting the Judgeship of his own Court. 

About that time the idea of organising the 
Provincial Bar for the purpose of safeguarding the 
interests of the profession had gained ground in 
certain sections of the legal practitioners at Lahore. 
Into the causes of the existence of this feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the then existing state of things, 
it is unnecessiry here to enter. On a requisition 
signed by twenty leading members of the Chief 
Court Bar Association, steps were taken to convene 
a Provincial Bar Conference which took place on the 
29th and 30th March igig at Lahore. Mian Muham- 
mad Shaft was unanimously elected its President and 
the Address which he delivered on that occasion is 
characterised by a high tone of professional morality 
and zeal for upholding the privileges and dignity of 
the profession. 

In the July of that year, Mian Muhammad 
Shaft’s professional career was suddenly cut short by 
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Sir Sankaran Nair’s resignation of his office of Edu- 
cation Member in the Government of India and the 
acceptance of that post by the subject of this sketch 
.which has removed him temporarily from one sphere 
of usefulness to another sphere of equal usefulness 
and of greater responsibility. After , holding the office 
of Member for Education and Public Health until the 
end of 1922, he was appointed to the office of Law 
Member of the Government of India, of which he 
assumed charge on 2nd Januarj^ 1923, and thus 
attained the highest rung of the legal ladder open to 
a member of the profession in this country, 

POLITICAL 

The educational backwardness of Indian Mussal- 
rnansj due to causes into which it is unnecessary to 
enter for our purposes, inevitably led to their political 
ac 'Wardness. Individual leading gentlemen in the 
-community here and there might have taken part in 
one or other political movement in the country. But, 
as a community, the Indian Mussulmans remained, for 
-a ong time, apathetic in so far as politics were con- 
cerned. ^ Indeed, realising that they must, first, make 
eeway in education before participation in political 
activiti^. their great leader, the late Sir Syed Ahmad 
an or a long time insisted on concentration of 
communal efforts upon educational advance and dis- 
CQuraged participation in political agitation that was 
going on in the country in the Eighties of the last 
century. When Mian Muhammad Sbafi returned 
from England in 1 892, there was no organized 


I'olilic-il niovcinunl in exigence among the Indian 
aUhnngh loeal Anjumanr; Iicre and 
th.crc orcar-ionally madt; fpn<.mCHHc efiorts to pafo- 
gnarJ and promote, loeal Mnidim inkTc-ts. Daring 
lire Christmas of i So2. after the rclircnn nt of the 
late ^^r. Justice Mahmad from the Allahaieid High 
Court, leading Muhammadan gentlemen, assembled at 
Aligarh, induced the late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
to agree; to the starting of a Muslim Association 
which, owing to his insistence, consisted merely 
of selected representative Mussahnans from the 
various Provinces, adopted ns its ut'idH'' operandi 
the promotion and defence of Muslim interests by 
means of representations to Government, and 
scrupulously avoided public agitation. The Associa- 
tion was given the name of the Anglo-Muhammadan 
Defence Association of Upper India and had Mr. Syed 
Mahmud and Mr. Theodore Beck, the then Principal 
of the Aligarh College, as its Joint Secretaries. Mian 
Muhammad Shafi w.as selected as one of a small 
group of .Muhammedans from the Punjab to represent 
that Province on the Council of this Association. 
While practising at Hoshiarpur he founded the local 
Anjuman-i-Islamia of which he continued to be the 
Honorary General Secretary until his departure from 
that District for Lahore. Soon after his arrival at 
Lahore, he was elected Vice-President of the Young 
Men’s Muhammadan Association, of which his cousin 
Mr. Shah Din was the President, as well as a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
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Punjab, at that time the only representative body 
which included political work among its other activi- 
ties. There was at that time no Muslim newspaper 
in Northern India. This paramount need in the 
interests of the Muslim community was satisfied by 
the formation in 1895, of a Committee at Lahore 
which started, and for a number of years managed 
the “ Observer ”, a newspaper which played an 
important part in the political awakening of the 
Indian Mussalmans, Of that Committee Mian 
Muhammad Shafi was the Secretary, In 1897 when 
Lord Elgin, the then Viceroy of India, held a Durbar 
at Simla in celebration of the late Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee and Deputations representing all 
communities and interests presented congratulatoO' 
addresses on that auspicious occasion, Mian Muhanti' 
mad Shafi was elected as a member of the Punjab 
Muslim Deputation for presentation of their Address 
to the Viceroy. 

After the death of the late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
the younger generation of educated Indian Mussalmans 
were becoming restive of the political inaction which 
was a noticeable feature of Muslim life in India. In 
September 190I, Mian Muhammad Shafi wrote a 
series of leading articles in the '* Observer ” in which 
he advocated the formation of a political organization 
among the Indian Mussalmans for the safeguarding 
of the community’s interests, sketched its constitution 
and suggested that it should be called the ” Indian 
Muslim League.” The events which took place- 
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between tlint date and the uitimatc formation of tlic 
AU-India Muslim League arc wcllhnown to nil leading 
Mussalmans. 

Tljcre were whtsprrt In tlip nlr of nn Intentton, on the pnrt 
of Hi* Kxcpller.cy Lord Minin’* Oovernmcnl, of inlroduciiifi: 
Importnnl ch.incp* in |}it> )r/;li)nltro nnd odnifnistrntlvo 
mnehiorry. Timo hnd now nrrived for n clear nnd definite 
pronouncement of .Mitlmmtnadnn demand* nnd for organired 
fiction on the part of tlie Murlim lender* in defence of the com- 
munitr’fi rights nnd Inlereslt. 

At this crillcai nioraeni the into Nawnb Mohsin-ui-Mulk, 
Sir Syed'* worthy juccessnr in the ienderahip of the com- 
munity, came forward to champion hi* community’* cause. Ho 
obtained pertnission, on belmlf of Indian Mussnlmnn*. from Hi* 
Excellency the Viceroy, to present nn address, embodying their 
just claims through n Ueputnlion representative of the whole 
community. 

As an integral {Portion of the larger scheme, the 
Provincial Branch of the All-India ^^^lslim League in 
the Punjab was inaugurated at a Conference of the 
leading Muhammedans of the Province held at Lahore 
on 3olh November and 1st December 1907, at which 
l.Iian Muhammad bhafi was elected as the Honorary 
General Secretary of the Provincial Lc.ague, which 
ofnee he continued to fill until the end of 1916 , in 
addition to holding the office of a Vice-President of 
the All- India Muslim League. It was owing to his 
great organizing capacity thatwitliin the short period 
of one ) ear, District Muslim Leagues were established 
in almost every District of the Punjab. 

V’ljcn presiding over the Lucknow anniversary 
of the All-India Muslim League in March I913, 
Mian Muhammad Shaft said : 

Now the Indian Mussnlmansconsistoftwosootions. Firstly 
those who, themselves being descendants of the pro-Aryan 
aborigine* and of Aryan settlor* in India, were converted to^ 
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Islam doring the long centuries of Muslim ascendancy io 
■country and. Secondly, those who arc descendants of the 
Muslim conquerors from the West. It is ohrious that 
the former are as much Indians as our Hindu brethrein 
and the latter, haring settled in India centuries ago and 
having made it their permanent home, hare as vital a state 
in the material prosperity and political progress of their Mother- 
land as any other section of the Indian population. Bat iher® 
is, in this connection, a fact of great political Importance 
which most not be lost sight of. Tho majority of Indian 
Mussalmans belong to agricultural or quasi-agricultural 
classes and are, therefore, relatively more identified with the 
peraanent Indian interests than the other classes of our popu- 
lation. Under these undeniable circumstances, it is but 
that the warm blood of Indian patriotism courses 
^“£°OEh the veins of Indian Mussalmans with tho same 'Y’*?' 
hty at is the case with those articulate classes whoso patriotic 
spirit finds loud expression from tho public platform and in the 
■press. 

But the very fact that they arc Indians Is naturally, in 
Productive of an ardent desire to play, on the Indian 
political stage, a role to which they arc, by reason of their 
important position, legitimately entilled. And so long as the 
•evolution of a common Indian nationality, which all genuios 
■well-wishers of tho country must sincerely long for, does not 

oe^me an accomplished fact, it it obviously natural, on the 
part of the Indian Mustalmaos, to seek to protect their commu- 
nal interMti by securing their due share in the administrative 
and legislative machinery of the country. Why siould anybody 
share, I have never been able to understand. 
Why should we be looked upon as separatists because we claim 
hut what is our due, passes my comprehension. A joint family 
=^Bte_m in which the junior member must be content to sink bis 
wdivmuality and to remain under tho permanent tutelage of 
the Karta is foreign to our religions, political and social tradi- 
tions. Our Hindu brethren ought to realise that a discontented 
member, smarting under a conviction that he is being deprived 
of his natural rights, is but a source of- weakness to the family 
as a whole, 

Mian Muhammad Shafi abstained from taking 
part in the activities of the Indian National Congress. 
But when on the publication of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
that organization split into two, the Liberal 
and Moderate element in it accepting the Reforms 
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Jis a step towards the ultimate rcaIi;:ation of Respon- 
sible Government in India, and the Extremist 
section rcjcctini^ it ns absolutely unacceptable. Mian 
Muhammad Phafi telegraphed his warm support to 
the first Moderate Conference held in Bombay under 
the presidency of that " Hero of a Hundred Battles " 
Mr. (now Sir) Surendra Hath Bannerji, and was elec- 
ted a member of the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation. Since then he has worked in close har- 
mony and co-operation with the Liberal Party in the 
service of the country. He reviewed the Montford 
Report in a series of 14 articles published in the 
columns of the Civil and Military Gazette 
(Lahore), 'in the concluding portion of which he 
appealed to the Europeans — official and non-official — 
in this countrj’ as well as to his own countrymen to 
co-operate whole-heartedly in making the Reforms 
a success. 

That appeal is, in view even of the existing 
political conditions, worthy of being reproduced 
here : — 

To those of my British fcllow-Bubjects, in India as well as- 
in England, who would grudge India this measure of conititu- 
tional reform, I carncitly appeal for more generosity than they 
seem to bo inclined to show towards ‘ the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown.' I appeal to them to cast aside all suspicion, to 
disabuse their minds of even the slightest misgiving about 
India’s fidelity to the Empire of which she is proud to be an 
integral part. The British and Indian blood Las flowed freely 
together in its defence on the battlefields of throe continents in 
this devastating war, the union of England and India has thoroby 
been consecrated afresh. Tho_ Empire is henceforward our 
common heritage, and in the increasing strength of India the 
British race wiii find the evor-inoroasing might of the mightiest 
Empire known to history. Lot us then sink our racial prejudices. 
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and, inipired with the high pride of a common eitizenghip, join 
handi and hearts together in a epirit of genuine co-operation 
and good-will in raising India to her proper place within the 
Empire. 

To my own countrymen I appeal with equal camestness to 
recognize that our British fcllow-subjccfs in India have as 
permanent an interest in her future well-being as ourselves, and 
are entitled to play a leading part in her constitutional devo op- 
ment. Let us realize that in their co-operation and good-will 
for India’s regeneration lies our sure and certain success along 
the path '^f constitutional development. Wo too, should cast 
aside all distrust and, imbued with a feeling of mutual confid- 
ence, meet the British elements in this country more than half 
way. In union lies strength and with Indo -British union there 
is no height to which India may not rise. Lot us then sink our 
differences, unite in wolcomingtho Chnlmsford-.Vfontagu Sebexo 
of Heforms and, extend our fullest measure of co-opera- 

tion to its successful working. Thus alone shall we deserve the 
confidence which the British Parliament is about to place in 
us; thus along shall wc strengthen our country's claim to full 
Eesponsible Government. 

When the two Committees on Franchise and 
Subjects presided over by Lord Southborough came to 
Delhi, Mian Muhammad Shaft Was one of the two 
members co-opted to the Subjects Committee on 
behalf of the Government of India. 

Legislative 

When still a comparative junior at the Bar, 
Mian Muhammad Shaft began to take a keen interest in 
the work of legislation. His series of articles on the 
Punjab Courts Bill, the Punjab Alienation of Land 
•Bill and the Punjab Pre-emtion Bill, published in 
the columns of the " Observer,” marked him out for 
a career of usefulness in the Legislative Councils. To- 
wards the commencement of igog, he was nominated 
to represent the Punjab Muhammadans on the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Council. In those days, there 
•were only three Indian non-official members on that 
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Co'.inci!, nil noniinntcd, to frprr^mt the three (’'■^^>’'1 
Indsan eonnosmitii;! in the I’unjnh. On the irl 
of Jnnnnry loio wnr- mtn>tl«ce(l the Minto-Morlcy 
?du:r,<' of Krfornv-, of which the expansion of 
the Indian rlrne nt in the I’rovineinI nnd Imj»crial 
Lveislntivc (‘onnrils atn;; n prominent fiipire. The 
I’nnjc.h wnr. pivrn three non-orhcinl Indinn repre- 
ftntntivae; on the Imperinl LrjtisliUivc Council, 
tv.‘o r( prc5rntin;; the Miirlim Community nnd the 
landholders of the Province, to he nominated by 
Government, nnd one to represent the Province to be 
elected hy the non-ofiicinl mmihers of the Provincial 
Lf,"islativc Council. Sir Louis D.anc, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, wanted Mian 
.\fuhammad Shafi to accept n nomination on the 
Imperial Lv'rp.riative Council as rcprc'Scntative of the 
Punjab Muslim Community, hut owing to his heavy 
professional engagements and to tlie Capital of India 
being still in Calcutta he w.as unable to accept the 
nomination. He was, however, re-nominated to the 
Punjab Legislative Council. In December igii about 
the time of the announcement of the Durbar adminis- 
trative changes, including the transfer of the Capital 
of India from Calcutta to Delhi, the late Sardar 
Pratab Singh, who Was the elected representative 
from the Punjab on the Imperial Legislative Council, 
died. A meeting of the Punjab Legislative Council 
was held in the Durbar Camp at Delhi and Mian 
}>Iuhammad Shafi was elected to represent the 
Province on the Imperial Legislative Council. On 
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the loth January Igi 2 , he took his onfh of office in- 
the last Session of that Council held in Calcutta. 
And at its verj' next meeting, held on the 23rd 
February following, he took part in the Debate 
on Mr. (now Sir) ^faneckji Dadabhoy’s Resolution 
on Income Tax. when the Hon’ble Mr. N. Stibba Rao, 
the Son ble Mr. G. K. Gokhale and himself were 
constrained to oppose that Resolution. Sir Guj' 
Fleetwood Wilson, the then Finance Member in the 
Government of India, when speaking on behalf of the 
Government, commenced his speech with the foUov.*- 
ing significant words:— 


Wcnfis Jlr-Subba Rao sad Mr, 

At the next sitting of the Council, held on the 

27th February, he again took part in the Debate on 
the late lamented Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’s Civil 
Mamage Bill, and opposed the measure from the 
point of Wew of Muhammadan Law. Mr. Bhupendra 
Nath Basu, v.hen v.’inding up the debate, referred to 
&ir* ShaS in the following words : 

x'R? 


At the conclusion of his term of oSce towards 
toe end of I912, he was again re-nominated as a 
Member of toe Punjab Legislative Council and tv.’d. 
years later, on tbe appointment of Sardar fnow Raja 
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Sir) Daljit Singh, who then represented the Punjab on 
the Imperial Council, as a member of the Secretary of 
State’s Council, he was again elected by the non-ofScial 
members of the Provincial Council to represent the 
Province on the Imperial Council. It will be remem- 
bered that the life of that Council was extended 
by one year on account of the Great War ; and, 
thereafter, in the beginning of 1917, Mian Muham- 
mad Shaft' was again re-nominated a member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council as representative of the 
Muslim community in the Punjab, This brief state- 
ment of facts will show that he had been a non-offi- 
cial member either of the Punjab or of the Imperial 
Legislative Council continuously for over ten years 
when he Was appointed a Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council in July 1919. And this ‘long 
experience gained by him as a non-official member of 
Council has been of great service to him in the dis- 
charge of his responsible duties as a member of the 
Government of India. 

By bis contributions in debate as well as his 
work on Select Committees, Mian Muhammad Shaft 
won a prominent position in _^the Provincial and 
Imperial Legislative Councils, His greatest achieve- 
ment in this legislative career was his successful 
advocacy of India’s claims for representation on 
the Imperial Conference. On the 22 nd Septem- 
ber 1915, he moved the following Resolution 
in the Imperial Legislative Council : “ This Council 

recommends to the Governor- General-in-Council that 
15 
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a reprtsenlation be sent, through ihc Kight Hon’ble 
the Secretary of State, to His Majesty’s Government 
urging that India should, in future, be oOicially 
represented in the Imperial Conference.” In his speech 
delivered on that occasion, having referred to the 
•world-wide nature of the British Empire he empha- 
sized the proposition that ” the gradual evolution, 
in a World-Empire like this, of a constitutional 
system of Government which, while -conceding 
to its component parts varying degrees of internal 
autonomy suited to their local circumstances, should, 
at the same time, enable them to play their legitimate 
part in Imperial affairs is undoubtedly the ultimate 
guarantee of its permanence and stability.” 

Having referred to India’s prominent posi- 
tion within the Empire, he proceeded to observe :■ — 

My Lord, is there a siiiglo problem of Imperial or oven 
international interest in which Indie, as an intOBrnl and an 
important part of the British Empire, is not dirootly concerned? 
Is there a single Imperial que.stion in relation to which the 
inte^rests of Great Britain, of the eclf-governinB Colonies and of 
India are, under the existing conditions, not indissolubly bound 
together? Can any scheroo of Imperial defence ho regarded as 
complete without taking into account India's defensive require- 
ments and her offensive capacity not only in relation to her own 
frontiers, but a« recent events have made it abundantly clear, 
also in connection with the military needs of the Empire in 
every portion of the globe? Is it possible to ovolve any scboino 
of Imperial Preference, or to introduce any workable Imperial 
•fiscal reform without taking into consideration what may bo 
called India s inter-Iraperial interests? To these and other 
cognate questions there can be but one answer. India is directly 
and materially interested in all important problems of the 
Empire, of which she is proud to form an integral part, to the 
same extent and in the same degree as ai*y other portion of 
His Imperial Majesty's vast dondnions. Moreover, are there 
not a ^number of domestic problems of tho nature of family 
■complications, such as, immigration, tariffs, etc,, which can 
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■only bp satisfactorily solved by the roprosontativcs of tho 
Imperial, Colonial and Indian Governments meeting together 
in porioiiioal Conferences ? And is not their solution indis- 
iponsablo to tho sjiooth-working of tho Imperial machinery 
and to the happiness and contentment of His Majesty’s sub- 
jects in all parts of tho world? Tho more or loss satisfactory 
settlement of tho South African Indian troubles— duo mainly 
■to the firm stand made by your Excollonoy on behalf of this 
country — was, in part, brought about by tho timely deputation 
of tho Hon’blo Sir Benjamin Robertson as tho representative of 
our Government, and by the visit of that devoted tlndiaii pat- 
riot, tho late Hon’hlo Mr. G. K. Qokhalo, to the scone of that 
unfortunate conflict. Tho presence, in tho Imperial Conference, 
-of one or more representatives of the Government of this coun- 
try, with intimate knowledge and experience of the East geno- 
Tally, and of India particularly, would not only satisfy Indian 
sentiment, but also prove of immense benefit to tho Empire, 
and would help to solve smoothly and expeditiously, many dilB- 
cult problems which have, in the past, imposed a tremendous 
-strain on British statesmanship. 

Having then proceeded to take a bird’s-eye-view 
•of India’s services in China, South Africa, Somaliland, 
•Egypt, Persian Gulf and at' other places of vital 
.importance outside her statutory boundaries and more 
particularly of her great services during the World 
War then in progress, he added : — 

My Lord, India is not content with the occasional presence 
-of the Secretary of State at the Imperial Conference : what she 
wants is her own direct representation like that of the British 
Colonies. And just as the glimmer of the early dawn heralds 
-the coming of the Fountain of Lieht, so is the gracious permis- 
sion granted me to-day the harbinger of the happy period when, 
this her just claim being duty recogni»ed,_ India will lake her 
.proper place in the Councils of the Empire. Fortunately for 
her, tho affairs of tho Empire are ut this moment presided over 
-not by this party or that, but by a truly National Cabinet 
•representative of the entire British nation. And the glorious 
example of South Africa has already furnished an' object-lesson 
-to those who may have entertained any doubts regarding the 
absolute efficacy of a policy of sympathy and trust. On behalf 
• of 313 millions of my countrymen, representing over 75 per cent 
of the entire population of the Empire, I appeal, through Your 
Excellency, to His Majesty’s Government and, through them, 
•io tho enlightened consolenos of our British fellow-subjects ia 
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Great Britain and her Colonlf* for India'* adml.nlon in tli*- 
Imperinl Federation which, with the re»«lURf: contentment in 
all parts of the Empire, will constitute the host guarantee not 
onlj- of the happincs* of III* Majeitjr’a subjects. b^IonKing to 
nil races and creeds, but also of the pe.see of the world. 

His Excellency Lord Hnrdinge, wlio immediate- 
ly followed the deliver}’ of thi.s speech, while accept- 
ing the Resolution on behalf of his Government, 

• said : — 

It has been n source of profound •ati*fnction to ms that 
it has been within my power to accept for dijctission the very 
moderato and statesmanlike Ilesolution, happily devoid of all 
controversial character, that hn* been proposed by the Hon'b^e 
Mr. Muhammad Shafi, and it is a matter of still greater *sti»- 
faction and pleanurc to me to be able to announce tlint the 
OoTcmmcnt of India gladly accept this Important Itesoiiitisn. 
which has their warmest sympathy, and. if It J.s accepted by 
Council as a whole, the Government will re.idlly comply with 
tbo roeommendation contained tlicroin. 

Wc have all listened with deep Interest to Mr. Muham- 
mad Shafi'i eloquent speech, and it Is a rc.al ple.asurc to tbs 
Government of India to bo able to associate themselves with bis 
Resolution. 

The Resolution having accordingly been forwarded 
by the Government of India to Hi.s M.ajcsty's Govern- 
ment was ultimately accepted by them and by all the 
Colonial Governments and India thus found admission 
as ah equal partner into the Councils of the Empifc. 

Mian Muhammad Shaft’s last contribution to the 
Imperial Legislative Council debates before his appoint- 
ment as a Member of the E.xccutive Council was in the 
Spring Session of, I919 when, in common with Indian 
representatives like Mr. (now Sir) Surendra Nath 
Bannerji, Mr, (now Right Hon’ble) Srinivasa Shastri 
and others, he strongh- appealed to the Government of 
India to refrain from passing the Rowlatt Bill. The 
country was then ardently longing for the fulfilment 
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of the solemn" pledge made by His Majesty’s Govern*' 
ment on 2 oth August 1917, the proposed enactment 
was entirely unnecessary and inadvisable and the 
consequences of passing a measure like that in the 
circumstances then existing in the country would be 
•disastrous. Had the" earnest advice of sincere well- 
wishers of the British connection and of the country 
been listened to on that occasion, India would 
undoubtedly have been spared the painful experiences 
through which she has had to pass during the last 5 
years of what cannot but be looked upon as the most 
critical period in her history. 

educational 

From the very commencement of his public 
career, Mian Muhammad Shaft began to take active 
interest in educational matters. One of the main 
objects with which he founded the Anjuman-i- 
lalamia, Hoshiarpur, was the establishment of a 
Muslim High School in that District and during his 
stay at that place he collected the nucleus of a fund 
which ultimately, owing to the zealous efforts of Miaff 
Abdul Aziz, Barrister-at-Law, who succeeded him in 
the office of General Secretary, resulted in the founda- 
tion of the very flourishing Muslim High School 
which caters to the needs of the District in that 
place. He was specially invited from Lahore to be 
present at the laying of the foundation-stone of that- 
School by the late NaWab Vikar-ul-Mulk. . 

In 1897 he was nominated by Sir Thomas 
Gordon "Walker, the then officiating Lieut. Goyerrior 
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of the Punjab, as a Fellow of the Punjab University 
and when Lord Curzon’s University Act came into 
operation, he was elected as a Fellow, securing the 
largest number of votes in the elections held on that 
occasion. He continued to be a Fellow of that 
University throughout his non-official career and even 
after his appointment as Member of the Executive 
Council. During this long period of his close and 
intimate experience of University administration, he 
was ’a member of the Arts, Oriental and Law 
Faculties, occupied at various times the positions of 
a member of College Inspection Committees, Secretary 
of the Law Faculty, Secretary of the Law College 
Committee and Syndic of the University. And the 
intimate knowledge of the working of the University 
system thus acquired by him was of great help to him 
in the discharge of his responsible duties as Education- 
Member in the Government of India. 

In view of the conditions prevalent in this 
country, Mian Muhammad Shafi has always be- 
lieved in the potency of Urdu as the lingua f ranca of 
India and has, therefore, when in public life, contri- 
buted towards the promotion of Urdu as the common- 
language of India. For his services in that direction- 
he was elected President of the Ail- India Urdu 
Conference held at Poona in July 1911. Dealings 
with the main problem and referring to the anti-Urdu: 
agitation in certain parts of India, he observed : — ■ 

The attitude of some of our brethren in regard to the 
Itmguage question appears to me, to be absolutely paradoxical.. 
The abandonment of a neutral ground perfectly - 
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canffnial Jo thi* ChritUftn, Hindu nn<! Mulinmmndnn meet nnd 
cnlcul.Mrd to bind them closti toRBthrr conalUute* n coiirto of 
nction diametrically oppoaed to tnl* politicnl creed. The pro- 
feaipd motive of nnd the line of action ndopled by some of the 
Kationalitl lenders nre utterly Inconsistent with ench other. 
Insiesd of weldlnK toRcther the T.nrinus cl nsset of Hit Mojesly'* 
Indian subjects into one com parntively homOKcneotis whole, 
insistence on this line of policy is cnlculnled to widen the’ nft 
and to create antagonism of sentiment nnd intcreat, the baneful 
efTeclt of which upon peaceful proprest nnd on thn future of 
India c.aiinot now be foreseen. The course adopted hy our 
friends Is opposed to the l>est interests of both and will lend to 
an amount of chaos nnd confusion hiRbly prejudicial to intor- 
raci.al unity. 

Under these circumstances I venture, on behalf of tho 
Muhammadan communi.y and as a sincere well-wisher of tbo 
country, to address an e.amest a .pent to my Hindu brethren to 
abandon tho anti-Urdu propaganda which has of late boom 
started in various parts of India. Tho attitude of the Mubnra.- 
madan community in regard to this tpiestion is entirely non- 
sectarian, else they would have met this by a counter- niovoroont 
in favour of Persian nnd Arabic. 

In conclusion, he earnestly pointed out that 

the encouMgement nnd extension of Urdu as tho common 
vernacular of the country side by side with tho cultivation, in 
a spirit of mutal harmony nnd good will, of Snnsk rit and Hindi 
by the Hindus and of I ersinn and Arabic by tho Muslim com- 
munity consiitiite a programme which ought to bo adopted ns a 
universal policy by all lenders of publio opinion, without dii- 
tinclion of caste and creed. 

Soon after his return from England in 1 892, he 
also beg.tn to take keen interest in the Aligarh edu- 
cational movement founded by the late Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan. From 1892 onwards, he almost regul- 
arly attended the annual gatherings of the All-India 
Muhammadan Educational Conference held in differ- 
ent places in India and on various occasions presided 
over the Femile Education and other sections of that 
Conference. Of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh, the great seat of Muslim learning 
in this country, he was- elected a Trustee in i8g8and 
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Was a member of the first Syndicate of the College. 
That Institution had, of course, been founded by the 
late Sir Syed Ahmad Khan with the ultimate object 
of its being raised to the status of a Muslim Univer- 
sity. And when, after the, death of its venerable 
founder, the College having reached the acknowledged 
position of the best Residential Institution in India, 
the movement for its elevation to the status of a 
University assumed an active form under the leader- 
ship .of His Highness the Aga Khan and the late 
Nawab Vikar-uI-Mulk, the then Secretary of the 
College, Mian Muhammad Shaft was elected a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim University Associa- 
tion as well as Honorary General Secretary of its 
Provincial Branch in the Punjab. By his indefatig- 
able efforts, extending over nearly two years, he 
collected a sum exceeding three lakhs in his Province, 
iimself contributing Rs. 5,000 to the University 
iFund. He was a member of the Deputation which 
Vyaited on Sir Harcourt Butler, the then Education 
Member in the Government of India, with a view 
to a discussion of the scheme with him and was 
one of the three spokesmen who were then elected to 
address the Hon’ble Member on behalf of the Deputa- 
tion. Who could have foreseen at that time that 
he himself should ultimately frame the Muslim 
University Bill and pilot it through the Imperial 
Legislative Council as Education Member ? In re- 
cognition of his long and valuable services to the 
cause of . Muhammadan education, Mian Muhammad 
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'Shnfj wn? elected n% Prirddcnt of the All*Indi.i 
^^!!hnmJn, 1(1.10 lidiic.Hi'on.nl Conference held at Aligarh 
during the Christmas of it>i6 and thus gained the 
nni'jnc distinction of being the only ^ftJhnrnrnada^ 
pnhlic worker in India who has had the honour of 
presiding over nil the three AlMndia Movcmcnl.s, i. a. 
the AlMndia Urdu Conference, the All-India Muslim 
League and the All-India Muhammadan liducational 
Conference In his admirable Presidential Address 
delivered on that occasion, he reviewed the history 
of the educational policy of the Government of India 
ever since the time of Lord ^facaulay in relation to 
Primar}’, Secondary and University Education ; and 
after dealing with such questions as ^fus!im repre- 
sentation on the Senates of the Indian Universities; 
the need for the establishment of a scholarship fund 
and the necessity of renewed efforts towards the 
establishment of a ^fusiim University, he emphasised 
the urgent necessity of Indian Mnssalmans turning 
their attention to tcciinical and industrial education. ; 

It was in the fitness of things that, on the resig- 
nation of Sir Sankaran Nair in June igfg, a public 
man of Mian .Muhammad Shaft’s long and intimate 
acquaintance with and experience of educational 
institutions and movements in this country should 
have been called upon to assume office in the Gov'crn-- 
ment of India as its Education Member. 

OFFICIAL CAREEK 

Mian Muhammad Shaft assumed charge of the- 
•office of Education Member at Simla on the morning. 
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of the 28th July igig. At that time, the particular 
portfolio, of which he was appointed the head, con- 
sisted of business connected with the administration of- 
Education, Local Self-Government, Archaeology, Epi- 
graphy .Census, Records Office, Imperial Library, Copy-: 
right and certain other subjects. Towards the begin- 
ning of April, ig2o, the Department of Public Health- 
which had till then been in charge of the Home 
Member was also transferred to him. When- 
subsequently Sir Thomas Holland resigned his office as- 
Member of Commerce & Industry, Mian Muhammad’ 
Shafi was, for a short time, placed in charge of that 
portfolio in addition to his own. And on the retire- 
ment, owing to ill-health, of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru- 
from the Law Membership, His Excellency the- 
Viceroy appointed Sir Muhammad Shafi as Law 
Member. He had, thus, during the tenure of his office 
as Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, been in 
charge at one time or another of three portfolios — & 
fact unprecedented in the history of the Governmenr 
of India. On the retirement of Sir William Vincent 
towards the end of November ig22. Sir Muhammad 
Shafi was appointed Vice-President of the Vicero3’’s- 
Executive Council and occupied the same position- 
till he retired in January 1925. He was in 
addition, the Chairman of the Employment 
(Demobilised Soldiers) Board, Chairman of the 
General Committee of the Lady Reading Fund, and 
was President of the Indian Soldiers’ Board. More- 
over, he was a member of the Military Requirements- 
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Cc:r.:r,iltf'', nn fx-nfikio ir.r!r.l‘'T of (he St.indinj; 
Cfonoitrc of she rtitictf. Chntofifr ntnl V.Mr. nl.'O a 
!r..-n:t''r of She Krfnrtnr, In.jtsiry CoJnmiSS' e prrt-idcci 
ever hy Sir AirAnodir MiiL’diman. He was; nho ft 
n'rrrfvir of vario-.s'; S;:b-Cnr!u:iilSr( • of Shn fiAccutivc 
Cc'uncil and had u'(>fhrd on a nttrnhrr of Select Com- 
n-.istrtA of sIk' LejtWaSure. In November lo2d he 
\va? apj'oinlrd I-radcr of the Council of Stale, 
which po'dtion he ocenpirj with divtinction until the 
termination of hi? je rioj of oface. In the winter of 
io-2, he wa?, alon." with Sir William Vincent, 
deputed to hold a conljdcntial enquiry along the 
North-Weft I'ronSitr Province and Waciristan, the 
nature of which has never been divulged to the 
public. 

The rcfpcnfihlc work done hy a Member of the 
Viceroy’s executive Council is, in the cecisting con- 
stitutional position in India, performed mostly in 
ptmWijOnly a relatively small portion of which comes 
to the knowledge of the {)'ibl!c or even of the con- 
temporary historian. Some of the knowledge of that 
work is confined to the members of the Departments 
of which he may be in charge, a portion of it is 
known only to his colleagues in Council and the rest 
to His Excellency the Viceroy who, ns the head of 
the Government of India, has constant opportunities 
of consulting him on various matters of public impor- 
tance- In this connection, Sir Muhammad Shaft said 
’during the speech delivered by him at the Farewell 
Banquet given in his honour by the members of the 
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■Council of State and the Legislative Assembly at 
Simla on 22nd Sept. 1924: ; . ; , • 

As my HonTilo friend Sir Sivaswamy Aiy^r remarked, 
the oince of a Member of the Executive Ppuncil is not a 
•bed of roses. The responsibility resting <5n the shoulders 
of a member of the Central Cabinet ofindia is indeed very 
hea'vy and, if I may venture to say so, the' responsibility on the 
should exs of the Indian Member of that Cabinet is still heavier. 

He occupies within the Cabinet of India not only 

Hhe position of a Member in charge of a portfolio and, therefore, 
ihe responsibility of administering it rests ou his shoulders, not 
only as a Member of the Government there is a cumulative, 
•responsibility along with his colleagues resting on his shoulders, 
‘but he, as the Indian Member of the Government, is the Indian 
adviser o •the representative of His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
IHe has to represent the wishes and the feelings of the Indian 
people truthfully and scrupulously before his Chief and has to 
keep him from time to time acquainted with the true state of 
thicgs in the country. 

As Education Member it fell to his lot to carry 
•out the recommendations of the Sadler Commission 
and, as a result Teaching and Residential Universi- 
ties were established at Dacca, Rangoon, Lucknow, 
Aligarh, Delhi and Nagpur, and legislation for the 
reform of Allahabad and Madras Universities was 
sanctioned by the Government of India. In recogni- 
tion of his valuable services to the cause of education, 
the Aligarh University conferred the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Literature and the Delhi 
University that of Doctor of Laws and H. E. the 
Viceroy appointed him Pro-Chancellor of the latter 
University in his own personal capacity. In the 
matter of Indianization of the Indian Educational 
Service, the results achieved during the short period 
■of 5 J years of his Education Membership must be* 
gratifying to all advocates of Indianization of our Ser- 
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vices. There were only 2g Indians in that Service 
Avhen he assumed charge of his office ; the number 
rose to l2o by the time he transferred his activities to 
the Legislative Department, 36% Indianization having 
thus been achieved in 3^ j'ears. Equally satisfactory 
were the results obtained during the 2 years and g- 
months he was in charge of the Department of Public 
Health. For the first time in the history of the 
Government of India Secretariat an Indian was 
appointed to the Medical Headquarters in the Govern- 
ment of India as Asst. Director-General, in the Indian- 
Medical Service. And, similarly, for the first time an- 
Indian was appointed as permanent'Chemical Exa- 
miner in the U. P. as well as to the post of Principal,. 
Medical School, Agra. In the Department of Records- 
an Indian was for the first time appointed as Keeper. 

In their letter dated the gth March 1921, address- 
ed to the Secretary of State, the General Council 
of Medical Education and Registration of the United 
Kingdom, dealing with the subject of the recogni- 
tion of medical diplomas of the Indian Universities,, 
threatened to withhold recognition of the medical 
degrees and diplomas of the Indian Universities owing 
to the alleged deficiency in midwifery training in- 
India. The action taken by Sir Muhammad Shafi in 
that connection gave entire satisfaction to the members 
of the Central Legislature. It was, as a result 
of his prompt as well as strong action, that ultimately 
the General Medical Council postponed the execution 
of the threat given by them, sent out a representative^ 
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■of their own to India for investigation of the problem^ 
and finally a satisfactory solution of the problem was 
arrived at between the Government of India and the 
Medical Council. 

liliari Muhammad Shafi has always realised the 
urgent need for the spread of primary education 
among the masses. Speaking in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Council on 23rd February igi 2 , he gave 
expression to his views regarding this important 
problem in the following words: — 

The remarkable educational activity observable on all sides 
is one of those gratifying features of the existing situation 
■which mark the turning of a new leaf in the history of India, 
.and will prove a source of incalculable good to the country. 
The eatahliahment of an increasing net work of elementary 
schools throughout the length and breadth of the Indian 
•continent and the gradual adoption, as the financial condi- 
tions of the country permit, of steps towards making 
elementary education free so as to bring it within easy 

■reach of the masses constitute the foremost need of 

the time. 

At that period he was not in favour of the use of 
compulsion as an instrument in the propagation of 
elementary education. Five years afterwards, speaking 
as President of the All-India Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, he strongly advocated the grant to 
the Indian people of the boon of free primary 
education and urged upon the Government and the 
various Municipal and other Local Bodies to co-operate 
in bringing the means for the acquisition of free 
elementary education within easy reach of the people 
in all urban and rural areas. “ If this is done ”, said 
■he, “ the progress of mass education will be found to 
.have been so vastly accelerated as to bring about a 
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speed}' realization of the aims which the most ardent 
lovers of education in India have in view,” Partial 
responsibility in the Provinces having been made an 
element in the Reformed Constitution of India and 
franchise having been conferred on a section of the 
people, Mian Muhammad Shafi realised that time had 
arrived when the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment of India ought to be revised ^in order to enable 
the Provinces to introduce compulsory . primary 
education. This reform became essential in view of 
the conferment of franchise on Indian electors and its 
probable extension in future. As Education Member, 
therefore, he took steps towards the revision of the 
policy of the Government of India in regard to 
compulsory education, and Provincial Governments 
were given full liberty to introduce in their Provincial 
Legislative Councils such legislation as the conditions 
in the Provinces justified. The various enabling Acts 
passed in the Provinces authorising Municipal and 
District Boards to introduce compulsory primary 
education within their respective areas, should they 
so think fit, are the results of the action taken by 
Sir Muhammad Shafi, 

Mian Muhammad Shafi had, as a result of his 
close study of the eductional system obtaining in the 
country, come to the conclusion that a system of purely 
secular education divorced from all religious and 
moral instruction had been the source of grave 
injury to the people of this country. Soon after 
his appointment as Education Member, he turned hia. 
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attention to this problem of vital importance to the 
welfare of his countrymen. The result was that the 
Government of India revised their policy in regard toi’ 
this important matter and the embargo upon the 
introduction of religious and moral instruction in our 
public schools was removed, leaving it to the Provincial 
Governments to take such steps as, consistently with 
local conditions, they considered advisable in this 
direction. 

It will be within the recollection of our readers 
that the passing of what was known as the Rowlatt 
Act, against which Mian Muhammad Shaft voted as a 
non-official member of the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil, led to Mr. Gandhi’s adoption of the Satyaejraha 
movement. The action taken by Sir Micheal 
O’Dwyer’s Government against Messrs. Gandhi,. 
Kitchlew and Satj'apal led to a violent riot in Amritsar 
and to hartal in the principal towns including Lahore. 
The evidence recently recorded in the case of Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer rs. Sir Sankaran Nair has disclosed 
the fact that when, on the morning of ilth April 
1919, Sir Michael O’Dwyer summoned a meeting of 
the leading Hindu, Muhammedan and Sikh representa- 
tives present in Lahore on that occasion, Mian 
Muhammad Shaft advised against the adoption of a 
strong policy and advocated the adoption of measures 
calculated to bring about co-operation between the 
Government and the popular leaders. Subsequently, 
having'been summoned as a witness during the main 
conspiracy trial before one of the Martial Law 
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Special Tribunals, in which Messrs. Harkisheu' Lai, 
Dhuni Chand, and others were accused of conspiracy 
to subvert British Rule, he gave straight and 
fearless evidence. Lord Chelmsford’s statement in 
the O'Dwyer — Nair suit has now made it clear 
that, according to His Lordship, all the facts relating 
to the happenings in Lahore and other places were 
not known to the Government of India until after 
July 1919. It is a fact full of significance that Mian 
Muhammad Shafi assumed charge of his office as a 
Member of the Viceroy's Executive Council towards 
the end of that month. It is further significant that 
it was some five months after his coming into the 
Government of India that the vast majority of those 
convicted of various offences in connection with the 
Punjab troubles, including political leaders of the 
position of Harkishen Lai, Dhuni Chand and others, 
were released as an act of amnesty. And finally when 
the Hunter Committee inquired into the unfortunate 
occurrences in the Punjab and submitted their Report, 
Mian Muhammad Shafi, who at that time was the 
only Indian Member in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, gave signal proof • of his independence by 
dissenting from the rest of the Government in regard 
to the main findings of the Hunter Committee and of 
the Government of India regarding the existence of 
rebellion in fhe Punjab. The evidence given by him 
in the O’Dwyer — Nair case again shows how deeply 
he feels the wrong done to the Punjab . in ; the 
unwarranted charge of rebellion brought ; againstja 
16 
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Province which has, from the time of the Mutiny of 
1857 onwards, on all occasions both inside and outside 
India, given signal proof of its loyalty to the British 
connection. 

The passing of the Rowlatt Act and the unhappy 
occurrences in the Punjab immediate!}' preceding and 
following the declaration of Martial Law in certain 
districts of that Province had created a widespread 
stir throughout the length and breadth of India and 
had deeply wounded the Indian sense of self-respect 
to an extent which, we fear, is not even now fully 
realised in certain quarters. Even the passing of the 
Government of India Act, 19I9, did not succeed in 
healing that wound and, indeed, a great many of the 
politically-minded Indians who might have accepted 
the Chelmsford-Montagu Reforms and co-operated in 
making them a success, had these been introduced in 
normal times, declared them as inadequate and 
unacceptable simply because they still left real power 
in the hands of the Executive and did not prevent the 
recurrence of similar events in the future. And when, 
following in quick succession, came the Treaty of 
Sevres, with all its over-stringent Turkish Peace 
Terms, the resentment as well as sorrow among the 
ranks of His Majesty’s Indian Muslim subjects was 
profound and sent a large section of them into 
the arms of Mahatma Gandhi. In addition to 
these, certain leading figures in the Indian Muslim 
world who had joined Mr. Gandhi’s Non-Co-operation 
Movement preached that India was a Dariil-harh, 
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510 longer fit for any Mussalman to live in. And 
this preaching gave rise to the Eijrat movement, as a 
cesult of which thousands of uneducated and illiterate 
Muhammedans sold their houses and lands and 
migrated to Afghanistan. Had any untoward step been 
taken by Government during this crisis, the results 
would have been disastrous. But the Government 
very wisely adopted the policy of non-interference in 
respect of all these activities of the Non-Co-operators. 
Indeed, they went further. When the vast majority 
of Muhajarins, after suffering untold hardships in; ' 
Afghanistan, returned to this country, the authorities 
gave every possible help in restoring their property, 
to them and in seeing them peacefully re-settled 
in their homes. His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
and, subsequently, His Excellency the Earl of Read- 
ing, adopted in relation to the near-Eastern problem 
a far-sighted policy which had a profound effect in 
this country. And finally, the action taken by Lord 
Reading in February 1922 in respect of the lines on 
which the Treaty of Sevres should be revised, the, 
publication of the telegram embodying those viewa 
and the subsequent resignation of Mr. Montagu as a 
result of that publication had a profound effect in 
-soothing the disturbed feelings of His Majesty’s Indian 
Mussalman subjects. . ^ 

That Sir Muhammad Shafi had a considerably,, 
•share in the adoption by the Government pif 
India of this wise and far-sighted policy is now 
■conclusively established by what His Excellency 
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Lord Heading said in this connection in his speech 
proposing his Health at the Farewell Banquet 
given bj' His Excellency in the Viceregal Lodge at 
Delhi on Friday the 14th Noveml)£;r, 1024. “ There 

is one aspect of this association,” said His Excellency, 
“ to which I desire to make special reference. During 
the time when there was considerable agitation among 
the Mussalmans in India regarding the affairs in the 
Near East, I was fortunate in having as my adviser 
Sir Muhammad, who was specially equipped to keep 
me informed of the feelings and views of his co-reli- 
gionists. I refer to the period when there were doubts 
and diinculties in the minds of Indian Mussalmans 
regarding the situation with Turkey and the Treaty 
of Sevres. Sir Muhammad was of the greatest and 
most valuable assistance to me during that difficult 
period and, I may also say, to the community of 
which lie is so distinguished a member.” 

As has been mentioned in the earlier portion of 
this sketch. Sir Muhammad has, during his tenure of 
office, sat on many Sub-Committees appointed to 
inquire into military expenditure and militarj’ affairs 
generally. Moreover, he was, along with Sir William 
Vincent, deputed to make inquiries into Frontier 
affairs, and more particularly in Waziristan, the 
nature of which has never been disclosed.. He was 
nlso appointed President of the Indian Soldiers Board 
itt succession to Sir Malcolm Hailey on tbe latter’s 
^elevation to the Governorship of the Punjab. . He 
took a leading part in bringing about the reduction of 
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the military expenditure from 7 crorcs in l92o-2'l 
to 63 crorcs gross and 6o'25 crorcs net in r924. From 
tvh.it Sir P. S, Sivaswamy Aiycr, who himself was a 
Member of the Military Rajuircmcnls Committee, said 
at the Fare- well Banquet given to Sir Muhammad by 
the Members of the Council of State and the Legislative 
Assembly at Simla on the 22 nd September 1924, 
one may legitimately conclude that Sir Shafi must 
have played an important part in bringing about 
this reduction. “ Shortly after my entry into the As- 
sembly," said Sir Sir'aswamy, “ it so happened that 
we were both members of a very important Committee 
about three years ago, the details of tvhich I am not 
at liberty to go info, but in which our close association 
for a period of three months, almost day by day, im- 
pressed me with a high sense of his merits. I found 
that his heart was in the right piace ; that he was a 
true Indian and a true patriot. The impression that I 
formed during those months of close intimacy has been 
•deepened by my experience of him during the years 
that have passed since." 

As a Leader of the Council of State, he won ,a 
well deserved popularity by his tact and broadminded 
statesmanship in that House. It may not be quite out 
of place here to point out that on the last day of the 
September Session of 1924, when the House bade him 
farewell, member after member, belonging to European, 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh and Parsi communities^ 
bore eloquent testimony to his patriotism, ability and 
lact. We will recall only what the President of the 
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House, Sir Montagu Butler, (now Gpvernor of the 
C. P.) said on that occasion : — 

The Hon'hle Sir Mnhnmmad Shafi, has been the Loadar of 
this Houie almost from its beginning, and tho traditions of 
leadership which have been created here are tho work of his 
hands. A smaller man might have been content to be the leader 
of the Government forces. Tho Bon’blo Sir Muhammad Pbafi 
has never faltered in presenting tho Government case, but as 
Loader of tbo Houio ho has formed a higher conception of his 
duty, and baa made it his business to represent the interests of 
tho House as a whole, and no one knows that bettor than tho 
President of the Council. Much of the smooth working of the 
Council is due, I think, to tho fact — and I know ray distinguish- 
ed predecessor would say tho same— that tho Hon’ble Sir 
Muhammad Shafi has always kept the chair in touch, not only 
with the feeling of Government, but with that of the House as a 
whole ; and that tradition is a very valuable one. and one which 
will, I know, bear fruit after he is gone. Therefore, in a very 
special sense, the Chair is grateful to the Hon’ble Sir Muham- 
mad Sbah. 

As Member of Council, Sir Muhammad Shaft 
Was closely associated with the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee. What part he played in initiating withirr 
the Government the movement which led to this in- 
quiry cannot obviously be known now. But he was, 
as Law Member, the leading figure in the first stage 
of the Inquiry. And when the further development 
of association of non-officials with the Inquiry took 
place, his term of office was e.xtended by nearly six 
months and he was appointed a member of the ex- 
panded Committee. On the publication of the Report 
it was found that Sir Muhammad had signed with 
the majority ; but he subsquently (when freed fronr 
the trammels of office) expressed himself in favour of 
the Minority Report. We may conclude this sketch 
with the words His Excellency the Viceroy said 
during his speech at the Farewell Banquet. The- 
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\*iccroy concluded his appreciation of Sir Muham- 
mad’s services by saying : — 

He Kftve proof, durioK thnt period, of Jtpeeiol qtinlitics. 
AmonR hli many qunJIfientioni for merobernbip of ray Uouncil, 
hii judgnicnis wore clinincicriiicd by alircn-d intolligooco, kooo 
politicnl inniglit, n deep icnitn of loyally to tbo caunca bo cs- 
pauted, n hlgu idealism tempered by practical oonaidorutions, 
devoti in to tbo intcrciti of India and an nil-abiding belief in 
tbo higher dealing of India within the Kinpiro. • • • • 

Sir Muhammad noror failed to ropretent the Indian aspect to 
us, to portray the Indian icntimcnt with ail the force at his 
command. 

Sir Muhammad has retired from oflicc after 5^ 
years and the number of farewell banquets and par- 
ties given in his honour at Simla, in Delhi and in Cal- 
cutta, and the welcome entertainments given in his 
honour at Lahore and Amritsar on his return home, 
furnish conclusive proof of the high regard in which 
he is held by officials as well as by non-officials 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour. 

He was created a C.I.E. in June 1916 and a 
K.C.S.I. on I St Januarj'^ 1 922. 
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HIS ANCESTORS 

S IR ALI IMAM, who succeeded Mr. (now Lord) 
Sinha as Legal Member of the Governor- 
G^eral’s Executive Council and was later appointed 
by H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad as the first 
President- of his Executive Council, was born at the 
village of Neora, a small station on the East Indian 
Railway, near Patna, on the nth of February 1S69. 
He comes of a distinguished Syed family, who justly 
take pride in the purity of their blood, bis ancestors 
having come to India before the Moghul Empire. wa.s 
founded. In fact one of his ancestors Mallah Saad 
was tutor to the Emperor Aurangaxeb. Mallah Saad’s 
son, Nawab Syed Khan, rose to be a Wazir of the 
Empire. One of the forefathers of the subject of our 
sketch, Nawab Mir Askari, was Commander-io-Chief 
under the Nawab of Bengal in the time of Lord Clive; 
Sir Ali Imam’s great-grandfather, Khan Bahadur 
Syed Imdad Ali, retired .as a Subordinate Judge of 
Patna, while his son, Khan Bahadur Shams-ul-ulama 
Syed Wabid-ud din W'as the first Indian to be made a 
District Magistrate and a District and Sessions Judge. 
From 1854 to 1858, Mr. Wahid-ud din was the 
District Magistrate of Monghyr (Bihar), and towards 
the end of his service he became the District a n 
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'Sessions Judge of Shaliabad...' Sir Ali Imam's father, 
Shams ul-uJama Nawab Syed Jmdad Imam, was for 
some time Professor of , Historj' and Arabic in the 
Patna College and well-known all over Bihar for 
his great facility' in. Writing Urdu poetry and his vast 
and varied scholarship. The Shams-ul-iilma is known 
throughout as a brilliant poet, a versatile scholar 
and a voluminous writer, alike upon literary, scientific 
and agricultural subjects. One of his philosophical 
treatises, called “ Mirat-ul-Hukama,” has been trans- 
lated into Swedish and the learned author received 
some years back a letter from the late King Oscar 
• of Sweden in appreciation of his work. Mr, Syed 
Sharf-ud din, late Judge of the Calcutta and 
Patna High Courts and c.v- Member of the Bihar 
Executive Council, is the maternal uncle of Sir Ali 
Imam, and another of his uncles Khan Bahadur Syed 
Nasir ud-din, was the Finance Minister of Bhopal. 
Sir Ali Imam’s younger brother is the well known 
Mr. Hasan Imam of Patna who was for some time 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta and subsequently 
President of the Special Congress of ipiS. 

Mr. Hasan Imam, whose sketch appears in the 
subsequent pages, it may be remembered, represented 
India at the League of Nations in 1923. 

EARLY career 

Ali Imam received his early education in the 
Arrah Zilla school and afterwards in the Patna 
College, With a view to complete his education he 
■went to^England in September 1887, and was called 
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to the bar by the Middle Temple in June i8go, in) 
which year he returned to India. In the same term* 
and by the same Inn of Court were called Sir Abdur 
Rahim (who is married to a cousin of Sir Ali Imam’s) 
and Mr. Justice Shah Din of the Punjab Chief Court. 
While in England, he Was of great service to the 
Indian delegates, who were sent to England in iSgo- 
by the National Congress. That delegation, it Will 
be recollected, consisted of the late SirGanesh Narayan 
Chandavarkar, Mr. Salem Ramaswami Mudaliar and' 
Mr. (now Sir) Surendranath Banerjea. Mr. Ali Imam 
Went with the delegates to several of the more impor- 
tant places in England and Wales and did much, 
good work for India with them. 


CAREER AT THE BAR 

Returning to India, Mr. AH Imam devoted 
himself almost exclusively to the practice of his- 
profession. His whole hearted devotion was attended 


with early success. He had not to wait and watch 
and hope as most juniors have to do. He was engagedn 
in almost all the celebrated cases, civil and criminal. 


During his later years, Mr. Ali Imam acquired such- 
a fame as a " case-winner,"’ that suitors came to- 


regard their case half won when the services of 


Mr. Ali Imam had been secured. At the time he left 


Bihar he had been frequently entertained bj' the- 
Crown, and Government retained him to conduct on 


behalf of the Court of Wards the case for th? defence- 
in the now well-known Dumraon Raj adoption case 
before the special Judge at Arrah. During the last 
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years of his professional career his practice was so. 
large that even a scat on the bench of the High Court 
did not offer him siifijcicnt temptation to make him 
think of changing the Counsel’s gown for the robes of 
a Judge. His appointment as Standing Counsel in 
igog, therefore, was but a mere recognition of his 
legal abilities. His -success as a lawyer has helped- 
him in becoming conspicuous in other walks of life also. 

I'UBLIC WORK 

He was for six }'cars n member of the Patna 
District Hoard and of the Patna Municipality and for 
about six months he acted as the Vice-Chairman of 
the Municipality in place of his uncle, the late Khan. 
Bahadur Syed Fazal Imam. He was elected a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College in 1963 and his inter- 
est in the education of his co-religionists has always- 
been an abiding one. Besides donating handsomely 
to the Funds of the Aligarh College he has taken a 
keen and an active interest in the affairs of the 
Mahomedan Educational Conference. His nomina- 
tion as a Fellow of the Calcutta University, in 1909,. 
recognised the good work he had done in this direc- 
tion. In April 1908, he was unanimously elected 
President of the first session of the Behar Provincial 
Conference. In the Commissioner’s Conference to- 
which the Bengal Government invited him during, 
the latter part of his professional career, as a non- 
official member, he proved a staunch and undauntedi 
people's advocate, while his notes on the separation. 
of the executive and judicial functions, prepared! 
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:about the same time, gladdened the hearts of all, 
including the Congressmen. 

PRESIDENT, MUSLIM LEAGUE. 

His co-religionists recognised his talents by, nomi- 
nating him, in igio, to the Presidentship of the 
-Amritsar Session of the All-India Muslim League. It 
is Unnecessary to write more of his Presidential ad- 
dress tlian to remark that it brought him at once 
into the front rank of Indian public men. The Indian 
PreSs deservedly characterised it as a highly meri- 
torious performance, though the appreciation was 
naturally qualified by disapproval of some of the 
•opinions contained therein. 

GOKHALE AND MR. IMAM 

Mr. All Imam attended the second session of the 
Bihar Provincial Conference, held at Bhagalpiir dur- 
ing the Easter of 1 909, and it was there that the memor- 
able ‘ Conference ’ between Mr. Imam and the late 
Mr. Gok’hale took place. The many long interviews 
which took place between these two gentlemen resulted 
in a resolution, which was unanimously accepted by 
’the Conference, supporting the Government’s scheme 
of mixed electorates open to all classes, with some 
.special electorates open to Mussalmans only. Mr. Ali 
Imam seconded the resolution, which was proposed 
by Mr. Deep Narayan Singh. Mr. Gokhale formed a 
very high opinion of Mr. Ali Imam’s abilities. 
Mri Gokhale and Mr. Imam parted as the best of 
ifriends; their so-called “compromise” at Bhagalpbre 
was for weeks the subject of acrimonious discussion 
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in Shr Pf-.v. prini’ipnlly in ihr fccJion rondiirtcd 
I'}' I.or<! ^for!ty WMc nppnrcnjiy /’nvonr- 

nl’ly !;npff' ft5 with ht'; p<r'- 0 !tnlily. And no woiuhr. 
when ?'Ir. Slnho rcijtmd Jn wm: nomirintcdto the 
he’h pbrr of I-q.’.iI .’‘frmhr r of (hr Virtroy’fi Counril. 

A ;-T?Mtl>Y l.lIUMtM, 

In pohtict-. Ml. Ali Imam may he ilcr-erihcd ns n 
ilindy Lib. ml. In hir. .iddr*;.', nl Cambridge, he 
div:I.au<l th.Tl Indi.mr. h.id re.aliM.d that "Govan- 
mtnt of the ptopic, by the piopic, for (he people, 
v.MS a vij^y n.ator.if .adjunct to (lovtrnmcnt by the 
IJritbh.’' ' He .«,iid 

r:!uc«linn bn» Bi'vrn IiKti.in* « rmnmon MriKuncr. 
f nmiT!''!! n'rir.Hinn* nnd n cfitewon t’.'itrloir^m, nntl it wni eo!i«i* 
I'tr fni li'r .^!ullAmnl^ d.nn* nr.J the llintlua to work tocptlirr for- 
thr dpvrSif.eirn: ot Iialin iinllrd ntiiutif; lIip.'iJBrlrpt Mid united 
to Pritain. 

His ideal for India i.a •* Self-Government Within 
the Hritish Lmiiire.',' Hi.t iiltcr.ancc.s nt the Indi.nn 
Union were .still more outspoken. Introduced by the 
President, Mr. D. C. Ghosc, as an Indian first and 
Mahomedan afterwards,” and as one whom " the 
Hindu.s also claimed as a leader,” Mr. Imam declared- 
that he ” was pleased to be described as first and- 
foremost an Indian." He then proceeded : — 

Too BEctarinn ngRrcfsivcnraa which -wns rampant in the 
land wna the Kfo't dnnpcr to the country, and all thounhirul 
Indiana ouplit to put thrir foot down upon it, for tho danger was 
not »o much from -without ns from within, Mnlir-mcdans ought 
to rccogoizo that they ihould ho Indiana first and Mnhomcdnna 
afiorwards, and Qindu.s that they abould be Indiana first and 
liinduB nftorward*. 

MEMBER OF THE VICEROY’S COUNCIL 

He spoke in a similar spirit at the banquet given. 
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4 iim on his appointment to the \^’ceroy's E>:ecutivc 
■Council in October, igio. 

In tho faithful disrharRO of my dutict. I cannot lend my- 
self to partnership, sectarian prcjudiect or denoo.inaiiooal biaf. 
Jtfy placement ot the Indian view has to be an honest portra- 
ture of thn true and existing conditions of tho political and 
social life of the country. My treatment of tho subject has to 
bo from the standpoint that subservos the Kreaicst Rood and 
■contributes to the happiness of tho largest number of my 
fellow-countrymen. 

Sir AH Imam’s work on the Viceroy’s Council was 
greatly appreciated and H. E. Lord Hardinge gave 
public recognition of his great services in the speech 
he delivered at the Council Chamber at Delhi in 
March 1915 previous to Sir Ali Imam’s retirement. 
Sir Ali Imam in his parting speech at Simla in 
October of that year made touching reference to the 
Viceroy’s appreciation and added: "lam proud to 
have received such notice from the King’s Representa- 
tive, but I am prouder still in that I may without 
any vanity, regard these w'ords as the title of my 
•country to the inclusion of her sons in the Indian 
Cabinet.’’ The position of an Indian Member of 
the Viceroy’s Council, he said, is not without its 
-difficulties. 

It U true that he has to be grateful for many things with- 
out which hit position might have been harder, yet it would be 
.an affectation to hold that bis path is strewn with roses. There 
are inherent causes that sometimes leave him isolated in the 
•discharge of his ofBcial duties. This is in no way attributable 
to any nnkindness on tho part of any one. As a minister of the 
Crown, the first and foremost duty of tho Indian Member is to 
•do all ia bis power to strengthen the foundations of British Rule 
in India. But his difilculties do not begin here for a little 
reflection will satisfy him that tho foundations of that rule can 
rest secure only in the increasing prosperity and contentment 
•of the people of India and that whatever he can do in the direc- 
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M''nr‘f»fcurine Uil» nl'jfft U Uii* »f ry rs^mrn of ronl nnd truo 
Iny/ittx lo the J<otfr<>iKt) «-ho*P ponnilenco hn hni l)i« prirllpgo 
to fr.| 'y. Th*' rratly wlllinK nrrppf.mfp of tfii* principlo py hlii 
pMlppgur* I« n irmrcp of pfral InapJoatlon nrtl airriiKih to him, 
for it it an agrrpmrnl on t!ip t-rrj* (ir»t prlnrlplr* of tlia mlntfons 
of KrEland an(f lortla. To mr, portonnlly, lha conviction (linl 
duty to my ftovc rflgn It In nNoluta and complete keeping with 
my duly to my rountry. hnt been n great tiipport nndnnuntnin- 
I'np force of incalculnMe value. 

And he concluded wtih n fervent nppeal lo' nil 
cl.nryey nnd comtmiriilit'S irrespective of their religious 
denominations, to unite in the nnnjc of India and 
serve the cause of their common country. 

At Indltnt. It It the duty of nil of ut. In whatever ttntlon of 
life we may bo, to take out full thare In the building up of the 
national life. We hare to *el ourtalvet a pfogrnmme of w« rk 
In whirl) true and unadiiljerated nationalitm should bo tho 
mainipr ng of action. Nationalitm It a much mltunderstood 
word In India. I have come ncrott people who are icared at 
the very mentionofil.it If It were n boeey. What I ’under- 
aland by Indian nationalitm It the aupcrteiilon of nil tecliirinn 
nnd communal bint In the growth of the political life of the 
couotty by territorial patriotism bated on loyalty to tho 
Sovereign, pride In the Hmidre and love of the country. 
Gentlemen, thit It a political creed which It catholic enough to 
embrace within lit fold all thntc that love India, tiero it work 
for all tho numeroui communitiet that inhabit our country. 
Tbe Hindu, the Mahomednn, the I’orti, the Indian Cbriitlan, 
the Anglo-Indmo, and nil unite to ralto India nnd tccurc for 
her n teal of honour in tho atteroblngo of nntlont. 

JUDGE OF THE PATNA HIGH COUNT 

In November tgi7> Sir Ali Imam joined the 
Patna High Court Bench in succession to Mr. Justice 
Sharf-ud-din who retired in the previous September. 
So far as the Patna High Court was concerned, his was 
the first appointment to the Bench from the Members 
of the High Court Bar. Commenting on the appoint- 
ment the Patna Law Weekly observed that he 
Avould be an acquisition to the Bench. 
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"We disfavour, as a rule, the practice of translation from- 
the Bench to the Executive Conncil and rice rersa. But vrc 
think Sir Ali Imam’s experience at the Bar, especially durinp 
the fevr month's before his elevation, svill stand him in good 
atead in discharging the onerous duties of his office. 

PRESIDENT, NIZAM’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 

In June 1919, H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad 
decided upon establishing an Executive Council and 
tvhom could he choose but Sir Ali Imam for the first 
Presidentship of his Council ? Sir Ali Imam brought to 
the conduct of the Nizam’s new Council all the varied 
experiences of his high offices in British India. But in 
October of the next year Sir Ali Imam was selected by 
H, E. the Vicero}’ to represent British India in the 
League of Nations. He was thus the first Indian 
representative to sit at the first meeting of the 
League of Nations. His E.xalted Highness concurred 
with the Viceroy in his choice and Sir Ali Imam’s 
absence from the Nizam’s Dominion was treated not 
as on leave but on deputation. On his return to 
Hj’derabad he took over charge of his office. But 
suddenly in the first week of September ig22 a 
-firman was published announcing Sir Ali Imam’s 
resignation of his high office and the Nizam’s accep- 
tance of the same. No reason was given but the 
-firman added that Sir Ali Imam was to be paid 
the honorarium for the rest of the period con: 
tracted for. The resignation, whatever might be 
the cause, was much regretted by the public; 
and Sir Ali Imam commenced practice at once , at 
Patna. - ' : r ' . . 
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THE BERAR QUESTION, 

It was not long before H. E. H. the Nizam 

requisitioned the services of Sir Ali Imam again. This 

time it was in connection .with the Nizam’s efforts to 

regain his sovereignty over the Districts of Berar. 

These districts had been administered by the British 

Government on behalf of the Nizam since 1853. 

Under the treaties of 1853 and 1860, they wore ** assitrnod, ” 
without limit of time to the British Government to provide for 
the mainlenanoe of the Hyderabad contingent, a body of troops 
kept by the British Government for the Nizam’s use, the- 
surplus revenue, if any, being payable to the Nizam. In course 
of time it had become apparent that the maintenance of the 
Hyderabad contingent on its old footing as a separate force was 
inexpedient and unnecessary and that similarly the adminis- 
tration of Berar as a separate unit was very costly while from 
the point of view of the Nizam the precarious and fluctuating 
nature of the surplus was financially iaconvenieot. The agree- 
ment of 1902 re-affirmed His Highness's sovereignty over Berar, 
which instead of being indefinitely “assigned” to the Govern- 
ment of India, was leased in perpetuity to an annual rental of 
25 lakhs, the rental is for the present charged with an annual 
debit towards the repayment of loans made by the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government of India were at the same time 
authorised to administer Berar in such manner as they might 
think desirable, and to redistribute, reduce, re-organise and 
control the Hyderabad Contingent, duo provision toeing made 
as stipulated in the Treaty of 1853, for the protection of His 
Highness's Dominions. In accordance with this agreement the- 
Contingent ceased in March 1903, to be a separate force and 
was re-organised and re-distributed as an integral part of the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Berar was transferred 
to the administration of the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces.* 

The present Nizam has been making strenuous 
efforts towards the recovery of these Districts and 
Sir AU Imam was sent in the middle of 1923 to 
England to pave the way for an undemtanding 
with the Home Government. Sir Ali Imam, besides 

• The Indian’ Year Book, 1925. — — — 
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interviewing influential members of Government, on 
this subject, did splendid propaganda work by inter- 
■esting British journalists in the Nizam’s claims 
over Berar and it was mainly through his efforts that 
several English Magazines and newspapers became 
interested in the question. 

Reception to Kenya Deputation 
Sir All Imam also took advantage of his stay in 
England to participate in all functions calculated to 
promote the interests of his countrymen in British 
India. Thus when the Rt. Hon. Sastri returned 
to England from Kenya, Sir Ali Imam gave a recep- 
tion to the Indian Delegation at the Hotel Cecil in 
August 1923 and e.xpressed himself in complete agree- 
ment with Mr. Sastri in regard to the Cabinet’s 
•decision. 

The Kenya deaision has given a rude shock to th»t ideal. 
It has plainly told us that the present British Cabinet does not 
recognise equal political rights between Europeans and Asiatics 
■within the Empire. • . • 

As an Indian who has gathered some knowledge of bis 
country, both as an official and a non-offioiol, I have to say in 
Borro’^ that the Kenya decision forebodes a politica develop- 
ment in India of which it is impossible to think without the 
grave«t misgiving reearding the future 

It has been said that there was threat of White Kehellion 
in Kenya. If that be so, it was an evil example to set. It has 
also been said that His Majesty’s rtovemment sacrificed justice 
to fear. If so, a bad precedent has been established. The poli- 
tical psychology in India is of sufficient keenness to draw its 
own conclusions. I much fear the Kenya decision will give a 
turn to political thought in India that is bound to overrun the 
hounds of moderation, unless side by side with that decision 
immediate steps are taken to give India Self-Government. 

THE REFORMS 

Sir Ali Imam, during his stay in England, took 
the opportunity to instruct the British public on the 
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ireal nature of the situation in India. In March 1924, 
he addressed the Indian Parliamentary Committee, 
■defending the Swaraj leaders against the charge of 
irresponsibility and childishness hurled at them by the 
greater part of the British Press because of their 
rejection of the Budget. He pointed out that the 
Indian leaders, whether they were right or wrong in 
taking this action, could not possibly embarrass the 
administration of the country, since the Budget, they 
were well aware, could and would be certified by the 
Viceroy. On the question of the Reforms, he said that 
the firm government that was recommended in 
•certain quarters meant simply standing still. But 
at was too late for that. He said ; — 

Unless something were done within the next two years, 
•the Independantu would receive tremendous encouragement, 
and it might then bo too late for moderate counsels to prevail. 
The time was ripe for complete autonomy in the Provinces and 
*tho transfer of all the functions of the Central Government to 
responsible Ministers, save the Army, Foreign Affairs and the 
Political Department, pending the gradual Indianisation of 
■theto last departments. 

Sir Ali Imam returned to India about the end of 
1924 and in an interview with the Associated Press 
at Bombay, urged " a moderate measure of constitu- 
itional reform, within the bounds of safety." He ’ 
emphasised the urgent need for reforming the Indian 
constitution, in view of Dyarchy having been wrecked 
■in two Provinces and in view of the un^’ieJding 
•obstruction in the Assembly. 

The lost general election was fought on the Swaraj cry 
and it returned to the Provincial and Central Lcgitlaturcs the 
protagonists of immediate Self-Government in overwhelming- 
mumbers. Obstruction in tho Councils signified a united 
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denjand for a more satisfactory constitution. In his opinion it 
TTOuld be folly not to recognise the robust assertiveness of the 
nevr movement. A moderate measure of reform, within the 
bounds of safety, could impair neither the British overlordship- 
of India, nor damage the individual classes. 

He made certain proposals for reform, which he 
said Were onK' sketches dealing with principles, requir- 
ing elaboration at the hands of constitutional e.'rperts. 

Amongst the proposals made by Sir Ali are those 
advocating complete Provincial Autonomy, responsi- 
bilitj* in the Central Government in all subjects 
save the Kavy, Army and Political Departments, 
administration of the Army, Navy, etc., being left to 
an Executive composed of the Governor-General, the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Prime Minister, the last 
of whom will ser\'e as a useful link between his Go- 
vernment and the-Governor-General-in-Council, Sir 
Ali Would also pro%’ide for the taking over of provincial 
administrations by the Governor-General in the event 
of a fourth of the members of the legislature concern- 
ed desiring it for the protection of minorities. 

In Sir Ali Imam’s view these Reforms should not 
be deferred. »For, the breakdown of the democratic 
machinery set up b}' the Government of India Act of 
rgig “ has created a situation of serious political 
gravity.” In a communication to the Press in the 
first week of June 1925 Sir Ali Imam pointed out 
how imperative it was that the next step in the 
Reforms should be taken at once, without further 
delay: 

The urgency of a further Gonslitutional advance should not 
ie judged by the text of a Parliamentary Statute nor by the- 
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argument that a period of five years is negligible in the life of a 
Nation. It is very doubtful whether the language of tha Act of 
1919 is a bar, but even if so, it should be subordinated to the 
urgent and insistent dictates of public policy and, in consequence 
duly amended. The plea of time is equally inapplicable^ 
Moments make eras as much in the life of an individual as of a 
country. A slumber of centuries may not call for any action, 
but inaction during the awakened hours of a people may cause 
disaster, A political crisis brooks neither Parliamentary. 
Statutes nor measured march of time. The real issue is.: Im 
India on the verge of a politicdl crisis ? If she is, an ostrich, 
policy will be a crime against civilization and a blow to Imperial, 
■unity. 

Sir Ali Imam also warned the rulers of the futi- 
lity of mere “ bogus expressions ” of generous senti- 
ment towards the aspirations of Indian people, as in 
the past. They might have served their purpose at 
one time : but they can no longer hold good. Politi- 
cal and social thought has advanced too far in the 
country to tolerate camouflages of the kind indulged 
in by men of mawkish sentimentality. Extraneous 
world events like the Russo-Japanese War and the 
recent armageddon in Europe and the story of the 
American Independence, the South African Self- 
government, the struggle for freedom in Ireland and 
Egypt and the Emancipation of Turkey have -pro- 
■duced far reaching consequences in India, The lesson 
•of these efforts is not lost on India. Add to it the 
momentum created by recent political awakening in 
■the country. 

Duriug tha progress of tha great War sautimauts coacaivei 
■in terms of Empire gave currency to such expressions as “ Com- 
radeship,” ‘‘Imperial Citizenship ’ but on the cinclusion of that 
great struggle appeared, as a i antithesis to India’s loyalty, the 
Bowlatt Act, proclam ition of Martial-Law, the Amritsar Mas- 
eaora. the unj'ist an! iuvidious Eanya daoisioa, thedristic 
disparaiaa of bands cf passive Akali dissenters and the repeated 
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exercise of the power of certification in oppoiition to the po- 
pular will. Tt is odIj" human that confidence has been shaken 
and a great distrust has taken its place. There is no political 
party in India that docs not entertain serious doubts and sus- 
picions regarding the bona fides and sincerity of England to- 
wards her. This is a malaise of evil potentiality and must be- 
removed in the best interests of the British Commonwealth by 
deeds and not mere repetition of assurances couched in high- 
sounding and generous phraseology. Political conjuring with 
words has ceased to have any meaning, and the only rational 
solution of the difSculty is a further and immediate Constitu- 
tional advance if there be a genuine desire to restore that spirit 
of confidence that governed India’s conduct during the last- 
World War. 

Wise words by a wise Indian — rich in practical 
statesmanship ! 
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EARLY YEARS 

M r. Hasan Imam brother of Sir AU Imam comes, 
as We have seen, of a highly respected Syed 
family, the members of which obtained great distinc- 
tion during the Moghul period. He was born on the 
31st August 1871 at Neora, a little village in the 
District of Patna. Owing to his delicate health 
young Imam was sent to school only about the close 
of his ninth year, when he was first admitted into the 
T. K. Ghosal’s Academy, but subsequently after a year 
he was transferred to the Patna Collegiate School, 
He was not three years at school, when his studious 
habits made him ill again and he had to be sent ta 
Arrah, a district in Bihar, for a change, where he 
joined the Government School and studied for two 
years. While here he met Mr. S. Sinha — now 
member of the Executive Council in Bihar and 
formerly well-known as Editor of The Hinduslati 
Bevieic — for the first time and a close intimacy soon 
sprang up between the two — their fathers being great 
friends, Mr. Hasan Imam’s elder brother passed the 
Entrance Examination in 1887 and had to come to 
Patna to prosecute his studies further ; young Imam 
also went with him and joined the Collegiate School 
again. In the September of the same year Mr. AU 
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Imam sailed for England. At school Mr. Hasan 
Imam was far more ahead in English literature than 
in other subjects. English Poetry and English 
History were, as they are even now, his favourite 
subjects and while yet in his fourteenth year he was 
believed to have read most of the English poets, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, Cowper and even 
some of the poems of the then Poet-Laureate, Lord 
Alfred Tennyson. His stjde and command of the 
English language elicited admiration from his Head 
Master, Mr. Phillips, who used to read out his essays 
to the class as models of composition. Though a 
school boy he was allowed to join the Patna College 
Debating Society, and take part in the discussion. 

IN ENGLAND 

The idea that he too should go to England first 
emanated from his mother and on the 24th of 
July, i^88g, he sailed for England. Mr. Hasan Imam 
had a very busy time in England spending the day m 
the Middle Temple Library. At night he used to 
take lessons on Elocution. Six months after he 
was in England he was joined there by his friend 
Mr. S. Sinha, and the two thenceforward lived 
together and had practically a common purse 
between them. Semetime after this the two began 
attending regularly for one year the History lectures 
of Professor Henry at the London University College. 
Mr. Imam regularly attended the debates in the 
Paddington Parliament in London of which he was a 
recognised leader. His speeches in that Parliament • 
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^\’crc generally the best of the session and used to be 
•frciiHcntly noticed by the Press. Bnt while Mr. Hasan 
Imam was doing so much for his own improt'cmcnt 
he was not in the least forgetful of the interests of his 
•coiintry or community. He was the Secretary of the 
Indian Society, which had the honour of having 
Dadabhoy Naoroji as its President. He was the Secre- 
tary’ also of the Anjuman Islamia of London. But the 
■unique honour of which any Indian student in 
England may well be proud, was the great privilege 
he had, of living with Mr. William Digby for 4 months 
and of acting as his Private Secretary during the time 
Mr. Digb}' was touring in Wales. The late Mr. 
Digby and his family had a great admiration for him 
and in his magnificent library at Hasan Mansil could 
be seen to-day all the works of the great friend of 
India with the words “ with the author’s esteem ” 
written on the first page of each of them by the 
•author himself. 

Mr. Imam was one of the principal convassers for 
Mr. Naoroji in the General Election of l 8 gi for 
Central Finsbury and the tact with which he spoke 
‘to the voters, how he went directly into the English 
.homes, freely conversed with the prominent members 
of each of them and finally brought round the voter 
•to his opinion — all redound to his credit as a 
practical politician. Mr. Naoroji got into Parliament 
that time. Having thoroughly equipped himself for 
-the battle of life, Mr. Hasan Imam left England in 
>1892 after having been called to the Bar. 
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at the bar 

Mr. Hasan Imam began to get good practice as- 
soon as he joined the Bar. It was not long before ac- 
quired the reputation of being a powerful speaker, a 
Successful debater and a man of vast and varied studies- 
and began to be appreciated for his work and worth 
by the Senior Counsel of Bihar and elicited the 
confidence of a rapidly growing clientele. It would' 
be idle to narrate here the many cause celehre in 
which he has figured prominently. Suffice it to say 
that he, along with his elder brother, is one of those 
fortunate few who have amassed a very large fortune 
by their practice. For sometime past Mr. Imam has- 
been the undisputed leader of the Patna Bar 
and there has been hardly any important civil or-' 
criminal case in any part of Bibar in which his- 
services have not been requisitioned by one side or 
the other. 

JUDGE AT CALCUTTA 

In November Igio Mr. Hasan Imam transferred- 
himself to Calcutta. There also his large Bihar- 
clientele followed him and he very soon acquired' 
considerable practice on the appellate side. His- 
forensic ability and his legal acumen were ver3' soon- 
recognised by his compeers at the Bar and the 
Judges. Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the late Chief Jnstice- 
of Bengal, was one of those who quickly recognLzedl 
his ability and persuaded him to accept a seat on the 
bench which he did in April 1 9 1 1 . On the bench- 
Mr. Hasan Imam was soon able to distinguish himselfi 
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as a fearless and upright judge whose legal ability was 
only equalled by his desire to do justice. He was a 
judge always jealous of encroachment by the 
Executive on the province of the judiciar}", ever keen, 
to dispense justice tempered with mercy, vigilant and- 
watchful of the people’s rights. 

When the proposal for the establishment of the 
Patna High Court received the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India, the people of Bihar andi 
Orissa passed resolutions almost in every district 
praying the Government to transfer Mr. Imam from- 
the Bench of the Calcutta High Court to that ol 
Patna. It was the highest compliment that could be 
paid to a judge and even now when Mr. Imam comes 
to think of it, a thrill of grateful pride runs through 
his nerves. But it is said that the then Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir Charles Bayley threatened to resign, 
should Justice Hasan Imam be transferred to the new 
Patna High Court. This is neither the place nor the 
occasion to dilate at length on the contribution which 
be has made to the legal literature of this country’ in 
the shape of judicial pronouncements. On the subject 
of Criminal Law his decisions are unanimously 
regarded as having crystallised the irrevocable 
principles of British jurisprudence from a mass of 
overgrown literature which instead of defining and! 
clarifying the principles onl}’ clouded and mystified 
them. In the matter of Civil Law his pronounce- 
ments are as clear as any to be found in the- 
vast mass of legal literature in India. Always concise,. 
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vrith an aptitude for direct and penetrating stj’Ie, 
-consistently attached to the leading points of a case 
rather than to superfinous details his judgments arc 
-novr generally regarded as lucid expositions of leg^ 
principles. Such exacting critics as Mr. Jacl^n 
and l>lr. Earldley Norton and reputed Indian la'vrys^= 
l&e Lord Sinha.' Sir P. C. Mitter and Mr. C. R. 


Were ungrudging in thdr tribute to him. 

But the damp climate of Calcutta began to hs^e 
its enects on Mr. Imam and by the year 19131 
healtli had become so bad that he once fainted on 
the steps of the High Court of Calcutta. Although 
he betook hi.mself to England in quest of health and 
never failed to run up to the hills when opporh^^^ 
onered, Mr. Imam’s health was shattered almost 
■bej'onQ redemption. The doctors advised him to 
leave Bengal and go to a drier climate. He therefoiS 
cams to Patna and joined the Patna Bar. For a m-n 
-of his ability and for one who already occupied th- 
pGsition of the leader of the Bar, it was not diScjdt 
to immediately take up the threads of the profession 
and win back his old pjositioa. He is to-da> tno 
acknowledged leader of the Patna Bar. He was seen 
after oTered a seat on the Bench but be had so mne 
identiSed himself with politics and had entertain-'l sO 
■man}' public claims upen his time that be regar 
his translation to the Bench as the hetraynl^ ^ 
national trust. He, therefore, refused the 
once again contenting himself with the practi'-s 
his profession. 
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PUBLIC WORK 

Mr. Hasan Imam’s public activities are on- 
a par with his success in the practice of his 
profession. As in the profession * he reached the 
highest rungs of the ladder so in politics he attained 
the highest eminence permitted to an Indian under 
the present circumstances. He was elected President 
of the Special Congress at Calcutta, The interest 
of the countr)’ has ever been nearest his heart. 
He served his apprenticeship in Indian public life 
as a member of the Municipality and the District 
Board of Patna- And it is no c.vaggcration to say 
that his subsequent activities have justified the high 
hopes entertained by his friends, “ No observer of 
incidents in this country, harsh and agonising as arc 
the jarring elements that make our nation, will hide 
from you the fact that till we establish h.armony 
amongst ourselves a foreign hand must guide our 
destiny," said ^^r. Imam, on a memorable o-cc-asion 
“ Let the motherland be the fir. t in your affcctio-ns, 
your province the second, and your community 
wherever thereafter you choose to put it." -And 
he asks e-veiyoru; he comes across to do the r.amc, 
to rcrncmlnr that he is .an " Indian first and 
anything cl:e afterwards." Con‘'-htcntIy v.’ith iii? 
political creed .^^r. Imam hat bctn in {irinciplt 
oppo'cd to the granting of sp'cia! ekcfo.'at- s 
to the- Mahommed-ans. A still <:lr.ar<r and itfong'r 
declaration of his principle wr.<- cJvcn in one rf 
In's rp'.-cche- in the Indbn N,atio,n.al Cengrt Ir. 
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supporting the r^olution whicli strongly deprecated 
the extention or application of the principle of 
/separate communal electorates to Municipalities, 
District Boards or other Local Bodies, ” Mr. Imam 
made a speech in the Allahabad Congress of 1910, 
rthat deserves to be well remembered as the words of 
a great patriot strong in his principles. Said Mr. 
Imam : — 

It is quite apparent that when a few thoughtful men of 
thii country at the time that the Reforms were inaugurated 
■raised their voice of protest against any scheme of separate elec- 
torates, they fully realized the consequent effect of such scheme 
.... every thoughtful man in the land realised, and 
justly realised, that this pernicious schema would travel 
■down from the Chamher of the Viceroy's Council to the chambers 
of the District and Taluk Boards. It was then that _ we 
considered that our voice ought to be raised against all institu- 
tions that might create a division between the various classes 
'that inhabit this land. 

PUBLIC BENEFACTIONS 

According to Mr. Imam " we have no Hindu, we 
'have no Mahomedan, we are Indians and we are 
Beharees.” He keeps his religious beliefs all to himself 
-as rules for his private guidance and he docs not Lt 
his judgment on any matter of public character be in 
the least influenced by them. 

Like other leaders of Bihar public opinion Mr. 
Hasan Imam has been proud of the historic past of 
Lis Province. His public generosity raises him above 
the level of ordinary publicists, in that he gave equal 
•donations to the two great Indian Universities of 
Aligarh and Benares. There could be no hesitation in 
:saying that this particular act of discerning muni- 
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•ficencc could hav'c been possible only from a man of 
the type of Mr. Imam. 

In fact Mr. Imam has devoted a considerable 
portion of his time and a large amount of his money 
to the education of both Biharecs and outsiders. The 
Bihar National College has received substantial sup- 
port from him and it is an open secret that once when 
the College stood in fear of disaffiliation owing to its 
inability to deposit a certain amount within a specified 
time, Mr. Imam generously came forward and placed 
the necessary sum at the disposal of the Committee. 
He used to give Rs. l,ooo to the B. N. College every 
3'ear before its absorption by the Government and its 
welfare has always been a matter of Mr. Imam’s 
greatest concern. He spends a very considerable 
amount of money in educating a number of Hindu 
and Moslem young men at his expense and he is well- 
■known as a liberal patron of needy students. 

He has always evinced deep sympathy with the 
aspirations of the young men of his Province and 
he presided in 1909 at the fourth session of the 
Bihari Students’ Conference at Gaya. His inspiring 
message to the student community was in the words 
of the famous Frenchman Mirabeau, that India 
wanted her sons to acquire three and only three 
virtues, viz “ first, courage; second, courage; third, 
courage.” It rang in all the intensity of its original 
fervour in the ears of his youthful hearers. The 
student movement in Bihar has one of its warmest 
supporters in Mr. Imam who has guided the young 
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men along the paths of disciplined citizenship. In’ 
August 1917 Mr. Imam presided oyer the Bihar 
Provincial Conference held for the purpose of protest- 
ing against the internment of Mrs. Besant and the- 
policy of antagonism to the Home Rule agitation on 
the part of the Government which was then in evi- 
dence. He said : — 

These are the three problems you have got to consider,, 
discuss and resolve upon at to-day's meeting — (al the irreduc ble 
minimum of Reforms that will for tbe time being satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the people as marking a definite step 
towards the goal of our attaining self-rtoverninent within the 
Empire in the near future, ib) the po'icy of repression which is- 
being systematically pursued in various Provinces with a view 
to stifle the active and earnest propaganca for Home-Rule and 
(0) the steps necessary to he taten by us, if the Government 
persist in their present policy of repression, with a view to 
make an effective and telling protest against the same. 

He then spoke of the bureaucracy’s attempts to 
stifle constitutional agitation, showed how the bureau- 
cracy had failed to retain its vaunted reputation for 
efficiency and indicated the lines on which the pro- 
posed reforms should be framed. He concluded :■ — 

Whether we shall get at present all that we want is not 
Imown to us, since the future is on tbe knees of the gods. But 
about one thing we sbou'd be under no delusion and that is that 
•whether we get it now or later, to-day or to-morrow, we shall’ 
come into our birth-right and nothing — nay, no power on earth 
— can keep us out of our inheritance, if only we ourselves are 
not slack in pressing our demands earnestly, forcefully and- 
constitutionally on the attention of the great British democracy 
who are the real sovereign power in the State. For though the 
Eng-in-Parliament is the supreme power in the British State 
from the legal point of view, it is the democracy of Great 
Britain that is for all political purposes the master of even the- 
Paxliament. What is, therefore, essential to our success is an* 
agitation on a gigantic scale to convince the British democracy 
of the justice of our claims to Self-Government and the moment 
-their leaders are satisfied of it, they will unhesitatingly bring to- 
-bear upon the House of Commons the force at their disposal. 
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AS A SOCIAL REFORMER 
Mr, Imam does not, however, forget our short- 
comings, He realises, more than any one else, the 
limitations under which we have to work as also the 
many defects in our social organisation which make 
our difficulties so perplexing. He is of the opinion 
that " much of our troubles is due to our social condi- 
tion ” and that the reform of social institutions must 
go side by side with, if not precede, political advance- 
ment. • '* With the depressed classes in a state of 
eternal servitude and the women in a state of hopeless 
neglect and unreasonable subjection, your wheel of 
progress will more likely run backward than for- 
ward ” passionately exclaimed Mr. Imam at the 
Gaya Students’ Conference. He is convinced that 
unless W'e emancipate our Zenana “ our claims to 
equality of treatment with the more advanced peoples 
of the W'orld has to be examined before it can be 
decreed " and that the foundations of the world’s great 
successes were always laid by the fireside of the home. 
In this direction the work of his father’s sister in 
founding the Patna City Zenana School deserves 
special mention. The school was for years maintained 
out of the family purse and was directly under her 
control. In 1903 there were some 60 to 70 students 
in the school, which subsequently ceased to exist after 
the foundation of the Padshah Nawab School, with 
Mr. Imam as its Secretary. As one -who is more 
anxious to practise his principles before he preaches ' 
them to others, Mr. Hasan Imam overcame the' 
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tenacious opposition of near relations and brought his 
two daughters out of purdah, and gave them the best 
education that was possible in the culture of the East 
and the West. When in 19 1 5, he visited England, he 
took, his daughters with him ; for in his opinion it 
meant a denial of justice to his daughters if his son 
alone was to have the benefit of an education in 
England. The result of such an example of courage 
and much needed social reform was that his enthusiasm 
for the emancipation of women spread among his 
people in the Province. It was his courageous example 
that inspired the Maharaja of Tikari to endow his 
whole estate worth about 3 crores — -the largest 
endowment made in India within living memorj' — 
ifor the education of Indian women. Mr. Imam is 
the most -influential member on the Tikari Board 
of Trust. 

HIS MANY-SIDED ACTIVITIES 
Mr. Hasan Imam succeeded his elder brother as 
a trustee of the Aligarh College in igi i. He was 
made the President of the Bihar Committee formed 
for collecting funds for the Aligarh University and he 
along with his other friends made it a point to set 
apart all Sundays for visiting other towns of Bihar 
for the great national movement. Mr. Imam has 
been a staunch Congressman and when the first 
meeting of the All-India Moslem League was held 
at Dacca, Mr. Imam in company with Mr. Mazar-ul- 
Haque, a staunch nationalist, travelled all the 
way to Dacca and it was due greatly to them that 
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the League was stripped of much of its militant 
sectarian attitude. When in the year 1 903 a mass 
•meeting of Patna Moslems was held to undo the 
•effect of Mr. (now Sir) Surendranath Banerjee’s visit 
to carry on the Congress propaganda, Mr. Imam went 
there as a spectator and inspite of the entreaties of 
many of his friends and relations, stood out of the 
pandal as a protest against the meeting. 

The Beharee, the organ of the educated com- 
munity of Bihar was conducted by a Board of 
Directors with Mr. Imam as its President, On 
•his translation to the Bench the Beharee passed into 
■the hands of Benaily Raj. Mr. Maheshwar Prasad 
who conducted the paper with great independence 
^nd ability fell under the disfavour of Sir Charles 
Bayley, the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar. It has 
.recently come out that it was due to Sir Bayley’s 
interference that Mr. Maheswar Prasad’s connection 
with the paper was cut off and it passed into the 
hands of one Mr. Alfred Cunningham and sub- 
-sequently came to an ignoble end. 

When Mr. Imam reverted to his profession, he 
realised that the interest of his Province greatly 
suffered on account of the lack of an independent 
•organ of public opinion. He along with his old co- 
worker Mr. S. Sinha, the veteran journalist, immedi- 
ately set to work and it was due to their collaboration 
that the Searchlight came into existence on the 15th 
June 1919. It ra'^st be mentioned, however, that had 
•at not been for the princely donation of Mr. , Hasan. 
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Imam and his standing surety for all its liabilities that 
paper would yet have been in the land of dreams. 
The Searchlight, however, came into existence and is- 
to-day, the most powerful and influential organ of 
public opinion in Bihar. 

PRESIDENT, SPECIAL CONGRESS 
A man of such sterling character and superb- 
abilities, an undaunted champion of the people’s 
rights — could not long remain without recognition at 
the hands of his countrymen. His name for several 
5'ears past had been proposed for election to the 
Presidentship of the Indian National Congress ; and 
in July 1918 he was with the unanimous approval of 
Congressmen elected to preside over the Special 
session of the Congress held at Bombay. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform Scheme had been promulgated 
dnd was the subject of much bitter and acrimonious 
controversy. In India, politicians who had years 
ago divided into extremist ancj moderate sections 
had by the exercise of mutual forbearence and mutual 
accomodation attained some measure of solidarity at 
the Lucknow Session of the Congress iii 1917. But 
the Reform Scheme revived the old division, and 
political life in India was once again full of mutual 
distrust and mutual recriminations. One section 
was avowedly in favour of the rejection of the 
Scheme ; while another section desired drastic 
changes to make it acceptable to Indians ; yet 
another was willing to accept the scheme such as it. 
'was and only pressed for improvements. Thus it was- 
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r.o crtlinnty rr' ItJiarn jool; upon 
liir:r-'I( in ft-pondinr; to thr call to prc.idc ovtr tlic 
S}>cc!al Conyrcr''. a practit-nl worker he fully 
rra!!?'^ that nothirip wn< .co fmporlant to 'v;n the 
CDr.ntry'.e fi/^ht a'^ union. Hr jKrccivnl thru in the 
<.:i;aE:fct!Uf!U between the ^lifsercnt tchools of politi- 
cianp the diffi rrnce on fundninent.il^ w.as much !(rr. 
th.in iho.-c ein tnerc nc.^h'/phlc ikt.iihe lie, therefore, 
pitched hi' Pn-iid’ ntinl Address in .1 key of sohriety, 
Vet of firrnnts;-. It w.ts due primarily to the concilia- 
tory tone of his previous public pronouncements nnd 
hi? pt.ni r.al rcput.alion as a practical politician that, 
-despite the dtclarcd opposition of the Moderates under 
the Icader.dilp of Mr. (nov.' Sir) Surendranath 
Banerjee and Sir Dinsha Wacha, such prominent 
Moderates .as Sir Dinsha Petit, Mr. Laluhhai Samal- 
das, Sir Fandhhoy Currimbhoy, Mr. Abbas Tyabji, 
Dr. Bcsanl, Dewan Bahadur Govmd.araghava Ai3-cr, 
Mr. G. A. Nalesan, Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnab, 
Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao and others joined 
the Congress and took part in its deliberations. Mr. 
Hasan Imam said : — 

If you will permit mo to point out, there seem* to mo no 
material difforecce hetween those that advocate rejection and 
thoic that advise acceptance, for the common feature of both i* 
to continue the strutrslo till our rights are won. In politics ns 
in war, not combat hut victory is the object to bo pursued and 
where ground is yielded, not to take it would bo to abandon 
what you have won. The Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
in their Report have earnestly exhorted us to put our beads to- 
.gether in constructive stntcimansbip and I have no doubt that 
at this crucial juncture in our political history wo shall preserve 
that deliberative calm which is ncccsiary for the building of a 
great project. 
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He thus sketched, the problem facing great 
Britain and India: — 

tearing aside historical snrver of the past, facts hare to- 
be faced ^rhether by British statesmen or by ns. Macanalyhas- 
said: “Of all forms of tyranny I beliere the vrorst is that 
of a nation orer anation ” and “the heariest of all yokes is the 
yoke of the stranger. ” That is as tme now as in the days of 
Macaulay and hit obserration applies as much to India as to 
any other country. To deny that India feels the yoke of the- 
stranger is to shut one’s eyes to fundamental facts. The 
apologists of British mle i" India hare asserted that the- 
presence of the British in tbit land has been dne to humane- 
motires ; that British object has been to sare the people from 
themselres, to raise their moral standard, to bring them 
material prosperity, to confer on them the cirilising influences 
of Europe, and to forth and to on. These are hypocricies 
common to most apologists. The fact is that the East India 
Cempanr was not conceired for the benefit of India bnt to take- 
away her wealth for the benefit of Britain. The greed of wealth 
that characterked its doings was accompanied by greed for 
territorial possession and when the trantference of mle from 
the Company to the Crown took place, the greed of wealth and 
lust of power abated not one jot in the inheritors, the 
only diS’erance being that tyranny became systematized 
and plunder become scientific. The people know it, tbew 
feel it, and they are asking for a reparation for th'e- 
incidents of the past. If, in the language of Mr. Asquith,, 
the Empire is to be for us worth living in, as well as 
worth dying for. that reparation must be made. The plea, 
to resist our demand, is put forward by short-iighted- 
people that India is not yet educationally fit. They ignore the- 
fees that it is not in literacy that the knowledge of one’s rights* 
lies but in that intuitive capacity which is God’s gift to all 
races. We are told that the edocated Indian is removed from- 
the masses and between them there it no bond of sympatbyto- 
tmite them to a common purpose; that tbe educated Indian it 
not capable of representing his less fortunate farethern; that 
the interetts of the uneducated classes can be best administered' 
by the British officials. "Ihe charges against ns are nnjnst 
calumnies and the claims of the bureaucrat to represent the- 
masses are arrogant assumptions. After more than a hundred- 
years of uncontrolled sway over India the British adminktra- 
tion in this country is not able to show a greater result in the- 
spread of literacy than about sii per cent, of the populatiou. 
Those that have kept the people in the darkness of ignorance- 
are the very people who lay claim to the entmstment of the- 
people’s interest to them. It is we who have been crying for- 
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norf ftiHcaUon nnt! U I» thr)- fhnt have been tryinc to rrlnrd 
rna*« rrfisrntinn. It wo» oiir repre^riil.'itivo Oopnl KnVhnn 
Gethair that itiSrodocrd the Primary Ktliicntion Hill nno It tvn» 
the h'.irea'ocrat th.at ihren' It oof. It Is we who have been 
tryiof: to breatirn the toliitc.al bn*is nnl it Is they who nro 
Irjirc to ji.arrow It down. The Interests of the rtilera nnd the 
jijlrdhnvo h»en wot only np.att hot w-idely tliverKetit. To the 
ndvooates of tl e pslrinrohnl system of slieltereil oxislence we 
r.sif e oi'r w.amirp fii Rrr to point out the imiiorisnce of fncInR 
fsrts. For indis to remnin within the J'mpirr she must Ive freed 
from nn unwholen jvr ititrln»e niid unless she is ncrortleil a 
place of honor nr.d of dlptiity nUiOKSute the self-poverninK unil.s 
of the F.mplre, what is nos< n st titce of profit will nssuredly 
turn Into a source nf peril. The j>rr-rnl Wnr hns revealed the 
impnrtnnce of cohesion, and unless ilmt cohe.sion means to 
India her wpiitt. it 's idle tr» expert tier to weri: lor nu Umpire 
in which her positi.iti IS hnse and deKr-ariinp. The sense of the 
unity of sentiment and consciousness of the identity of interest 
that now pervade all classes c.nn not now lie clucked and Ini Inn 
prepress can not nn> more he resitted nnd svise slalesmanship 
dictates th.al in de.slinp with India Great Britain slioiild adopt 
the notde polic.v of heipinp India to rise to the full stature and 
dipniiy of n Sclf-povcrninp metnher of the British Kinpire. 

Hl- then pnfst'd on to diycu.^s the proposals from 
the standpoint of the Con.i^rets League Scheme and 
concluded with an appeal for calm and di.'passionate 
consideration. 

The subject Itself is vsst, the atmosphere in which It hns to 
Le dif cussed has to he cnhii, bent has to be avoided, rbetone ha* 
to civc jihscc to sound rcasonlnp. To my countrymen 1 lay, 
•‘Press your demands forcefully and insistently nnd if you are 
not hciitd now, your cause bcinp riphtcous you will prevail in 
lh» nid." And to the preut Ifriiish nation I commend the 
warnii-e words of their picat libcriil statesman, Lord Morloy : 
“If Imperialism means your own demoralization, if it moans 
lowering your own standard of Civilization and humanity Ihoa 
in the name of all you bold precious, rewaro of it.” 

THE SATYACKAHA MOVEMENT 
When Mr. Gandhi inaugurated his Satyagraha 
movement against the Rowlatt Legislation, Mr. Hasan 
Imam was one of the very first of the Congress 
eaders to e.vtend his moral support to it. We are 
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■not concerned here 'with the efficacy or the expedien- 
cy of Satyagraha as a political weapon in India. 
That would take us far afield and we shall only 
indicate Mr. Hasan Imam’s position in this respect. 
He Was convinced that 'the principles under- 
lying the Rowlatt Legislation were not only 
unjust and inexpedient but also pernicious in 
as much as they tended to dwarf the growth of 
Indian Nationhood, He felt that the whole country 
was with him on the question of the Black Legislation, 
the voice of protest against the Rowlatt Bills being 
raised from every corner of the country. He realised 
that the official attitude was one of obduracy. 
The problem that the situation had raised for an 
Indian was whether he should rest content and solace 
his conscience with such gutteral performances 
as had already been indulged in by public men 
all over the country or to take some step that 
will give an effective demonstration of the people’s 
resentment against an unrighteous and unprincipled 
piece of legislation. The situation to Mr. Imam was 
one of agonising despair. To one of h'S mentality to 
yield to counsels of moderation was tantamount not 
only to a weakening of his faith in the ultimate 
destiny of the Motherland but also the betrayal of 
her honour and her rights. Thus Satyagraha came 
to Mr. Imam as the call of duty. Success or failure 
was to him a matter of very secondary importance. 
He signed the pledge in a spirit of service. At a 
mass meeting held at the Patna city he spoke of the 
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intellectual as well as the practical side of the 
Satyagraha Movement : — 

Their leader ^^ahatmn Gnndhi, had inaugurated tho satno 
movement to make our protest cflective which had succeeded 
to remarkably well in South Africa. Ho contidered it their 
duty to follow him. Tliere wore timet when a common inia- 
forlunc brouKht them loRether .so that they may derive itrength 
in each other’t company. The present was a time for sorrow 
when they remembered not only their past misfortune! and 
calamities but also those to come. It wn.s an occasion when a 
common danger had steeled them to declare in ono voice that 
though others had the iword in their hands, no one could 
conquer their souls. A Saiyngrahi declined to be subjugated 
and conquered. He might bo lodged In a jsil. but the very 
prison walls yielded before the strenatb of his soul force. Though 
their misfortune wat great and terrible and though the cons- 
ciousnest of their fallen condition was poignant, they need not 
look up to their arms. They must declare that though others 
m.ay rule their country and their people no one could rule their 
soul. They would he their own masters as God had given them 
the right to be. Whoever may possess the political power, 
whoever bo their master, the Satyagrahi declared that bo would 
bo his own m«Etcr, ho would bo free, aye, os an Englishman 
was in England, or <i Frenchman in Franco. That was the 
vision of the tiatyagrahi — the development of the soul force. 

We have said that Mr. Hasan Imam is essentially 
a man of action. When the time came for urging 
the Reforms in England, hs led the Home Rule 
League Deputation and served the cause of India 
with his accustomed zeal. He made several speeches 
and interviewed many leading men and journalists 
and thus he utilised this opportunity to press the 
cause of Indian Reforms on the British public. He also 
represented the Indian feeling against the proposed 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire, When in 
November igiQi he returned to India he gave the 
following opinion on the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee of the Houses of Parliament on the 
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Reform Bill and also on the Punjab troubles and the- 
Khilafat wrongs : — 

The Joint Committeo’s proposals, seem to be an advance 
upon the proposals of the Government of India as also upon 
the original Bill it»elf. I believe the Bill vrill now be amended 
and passed in the form recommended by the Joint Committee • 
and we have to see that we make the best of what is being 
given to us. To my mind there is no question of our accepting 
or neglecting the measure. India's right to Home Rule, without 
necessary backing, leaves that right to the pleasure of England. 
*••••♦ 

The value of these Reforms will be underestimated at the - 
present moment by reason of the existing unsympathetic rule, 
as evidenced by the Punjab incident and the policy of exploita- 
Hon of the non-Christian people as evidenced by the attitude of 
Great Bri'ain towards the Islamic countries. There is no doubt 
th^ our faith in the honestj of the utterances of the British 
Cabinet has been greatly *haken hy the First Minister of the 
Crown having belied, by hi» present conduct and attitude, all 
his previous professions of goodwill towards Turkey and tbe- 
questiop of the Khalifate. The feeling of mistrust that is growing 
in India is due to many circumstances and not the least 
amongst the contributory causes is the attitude of Mr. Lloyd 
George towards the Ottoman Empire, The dismemberment of ' 
the Turkish smpire and the expulsion of the Turksfrom Europe 
may afford to the fanatics of Europe the satisfaction that the 
Muslim is no more on the European soil, but I have no doubt that 
if such an event takes place, the Muslim population, living 
within the British Empire, will retain in bitter memory this act 
of injustice. Whether such memory will be conducive to cordial 
relations between the Muslim population and Great Britain is a 
matter that dees not require to be discussed, but it certainly is - 
deserving of notice. 

THE MOSLE.M DELEGATION 
But not long after, Mr. Hasan Imam had an- 
opportunity to present the case for the Turks on 
behalf of the Indian Muslims. He joined the Indian 
Moslem Delegation in London consisting of H. H. the 
Aga Khan, Mr. Chotani and Dr. Ansari. The Dele- 
gation was enabled to meet Mr. Montagu, the Secre- 
tary of State for India, who took a warm interest in 
the cause of Turke}% Mr. Montagu also arranged for 
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the Delegation lo meet Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime 
Minister and other Members of the Cabinet. 

On these and other occasions Mr. Hasan Imam' 
pressed the claims of Turkcj* with his characteristic 
lucidity, so that if the Government did not profit by 
the counsels of the Delegation it could not at least 
plead ignorance of the Indian view point. In an 
interview with the Associated Press soon after his 
arrival in Bombay in April 1921 Mr. Hasan Imam 
spoke with the caution of a statesman dealing with 
delicate negotiations. “The Premier*’ he said, 
“ viewed the Moslem representation with sympathy, 
and if he is unable to fulfil the hopes of Indian 
Moslems it will not be for want of inclination, though 
it may be by reason of his limitations.” 

In fact, inspite of strong feelings on the 
Khilafat Question, Mr. Hasan Imam showed 
throughout marked self-restraint. He never spoke 
without a sense of responsibility. On the ist June he 
again expressed his views with the same caution. 
He acknowledged that Lord Chelmsford's Govern- 
ment stood by the Indian Moslems’ cause faithfully 
and said that Mr. Montagu fought for the cause as fe^r 
would have fought. Lord Reading and his Govern^ 
ment were also doing their best, and, if the Muslim 
demands were not conceded in any measure, it would 
not be the fault of the Indian Government or the 
Secretary of State. 

During his stay in London be gathered that the Turkish- 
Delegates were not anxious to get back Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Syria and the Hediaz. All that they -wanted was to be left to- 
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themeelvef, free from outside control in tbeir homelands 
Constantinople and Thrace. He believed the 
T^aw Eof now insist on the restoration of the 

p S' War Ottoman Empire, provided the Arah races were allowed 
o remain as separate States, without non-Muslim domination. 

Jifr. Hasan Imam referred to the Prime Minister’s 
pledge on the subject and said that 

, fenow what influenced him to change bis earlier 
Turtey and the /^rab Provinces, when the 
+t, Jf tv. teamed, and added that he was convinced 

n t tne J^emier had realised the mistake of that Treaty, which 

willing to rectify if the other executants 
of the Treaty were agreeable. 

EVIDENCE BEFORE THE LEE COMMISSION 

We have seen that Mr. Hasan Imam is a 
pronounced nationalist and that he never hesitated to 
e.xpre^ himself with vigour. This sketch would be 
-incomplete without some extracts from his charac- 
teristic evidence before the Lee Commission. At its 
Patna sittings in Februarj’- 1924 Mr. Hasan Imam 
gave his vieivs, both B ritten and oral, with telling 
frankness. In reply to the Commission’s quesrionaire 
-he pointed out that 

Responiible administration with the aid of a prepondera- 
loreign element in the various servicei suggested a system 
that did not consort with one s accepted notions of popular 
control over the executive and even this aspect was not clesriy 
framers of the Government of India Act of 
1919, with the result that though in theory and also to some 
extent in actual practice the Provincial Governments were 
rendered mainly responsible to the legislatures in the adminis- 
tration of the transferred departments, the members of the 
ranons services remained practically outside the control^ 01 
Ministers and Legislatures and continued to be under the im- 
mediate control of the Secretary of State in all matters. 

As in his opinion, the pcsition of the services as 
laid down in the Act was grossh' inconsistent with 
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the spirit and essence of even the little modicum of 
Responsible Government introduced into Provincial 
administrations, he suggested that the departments 
under the control of Ministers must be provincialised 
and the Ministers should have full control over such 
services. He then emphasised the fact that Indians 
had been fed long on promises that had been broken, 
directly they had been made. 

The problem of Indlantsation must now bo properlj- 
prasped and appreciated. Itceruitmcnt in England on the 
present basis must cease altogether and efficiency must not bo* 
interpreted in a narrow and misleading sense in which it had so 
far been utilized to retard all progress and reform. From a 
calculation of the present position it would appear that Indians 
did not form to-day more than 12 per cent, of the total strength 
of the Civil Service and on that basis for 20 years to come there 
would be a dominating British element in tbo administration. The 
stoppage of recruitment in England was necessary on both 
political and economic grounds, India had obviously reached 
the stage of diminishing returns and she could not perpetuate a 
system of civil administration which was beyond her paying 
capacity. 

He recommended the retention of the Civil 
Service and the Police Service as at present on an all- 
India basis but he suggested a material reduction of 
the cadre of the former by throwing open many of 
the posts now held by members of the Civil Service 
to men picked up by reason of their merit and capa- 
city from the Provincial services. 

In regard to the judicial branch of the Civil 
Service be had not the slightest doubt speaking from 
his personal experience at the Bar that the judicial • 
administration would be all the better for the aboli- 
tion of a system under which at present civilians . 
were appointed as Judges. 
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Continuing, he said, that the principle of appoint- 
ment and control had nothing to do with any question 
■of nationality and race and any attempt to introduce 
■this principle in matters of appointment and control 
-would be inconsistent with the position of India as a 
:self-governing unit in the comity of nations. 

Indian opinion was unanitnousl; opposed to the Sscretary 
of State continuing to appoint and control the superior services 
in this country. As long as this practice continued members of 
such services would bo apt to regard themselves as beyond tbe 
authority and control of the Governments under which they had 
actually to aerve._ Feelings of bitterness and rancour would 
-continue to brew in the hearts of Indians who would naturally 
■feel that while in theory the members of the services were serv- 
ants of the people, they were for all practical purposes their 
masters. In any case the control of the Secretary of Mtate must 
CGBte as also his authority to involve Indians in commitments- 
•which they could not reasonably be expected to accept. 
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1 A0K more rlinn twenty one }'cars a friendship, 
wliich Ij.ts grown stronger year l)y year, has 
bound me to ilahim Ajmal Khan Sahib, in Delhi. 
The hi?tory and tradition of his family is one of great 
int< rest in modern India, and the Hakim Sahib holds 
a place ns one of the chief- leaders of the popular 
movement in India, which is a sure token of the 
respect of Hindus and Mussalmans alike. 

HAKIM SAHIB’S ANCESTORS 
The chief ancestors of the family, to which 
Hakim Ajmal Khan belongs, and from whom he 
derives his origin, were residents of Kashgar, the 
famous city of Turkistan in Central Asia. The 
ancestor, who came to India held a leading place in 
the service of the Emperor Babar. When the King 
invaded India, this ancestor was given the command 
of one thousand horsemen, and was a close companion 
in all the Emperor’s adventures. 

Among the descendants of this cavalry leader 
under Babar, were the two famous brothers, Khawajah 
Hashim and Khawajah Qasim, who lived their saintly 
lives at Hyderabad, Sindh, and also died there- Both 
of these brothers were honoured as great s aints, a nd 

• We are indebted to Mr. O, F. Andrews for permission to 
include this stetch in the “ Biographies of Eminent Indians 
Series. 
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they had many disciples among the people of Sindh. 
The reverence for their saintliness extended amon 
the Hindu population, and was not confined to Mu 
salmans only. This has always been a feature of the 
religious life of Sindh, where the Hindu and Mussal- 
man religious ideals have approximated more nearlv 
than in any other part of India. 


A FAMILV OF PHYSICIANS 
The art of medicine began to be practised as a 
profession in this family, to which Hakim Aimal Khan 
belongs, in the time of Hakim Faaal Khan, who was 
the grandson of MulJa AJi Oaari. 

After him, follov.'cd a long line of physicians in 
thia house, who were not only skilled physicians, 
adiancing the art of Unani medicine in India and 
keeping in close touch with Central Asia, but also 
men of great learning in their own daj-s, keeping up 
the traditions of nobiliti*, and culture which they had 
iaberited from the Emperor Babar’s Court. 

ihe reputation of the family for medicine reach- 
ed its highest point under Hakim Sharif Khan, who 
was the honoured grandfather of Hakim Ajmal Khan 
himself. Hakim Sharif Khan had written before his 
death a large number of treatises on medicine. He 
■^as greatly trusted by the phvsicians of his day, and 
his adwce was frequently sought. His times coincided 
T.itfa the reign of Mabammad Shah. 


In return for seixaces rendered to the Mughal 
Emperors in Delhi, the family recei'ved, three times 
over, jagirs. The last of these was confiscated by 
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the British Government, at the time of the Mutiny, 
in 1857. 

BIRTH AND PARENTAGE 
Hakim Mahmud Khan was the father of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. He lived to a great age and died in his- 
74th year. As in the case of Hakim Sharif Khan, he 
had a very large medical practice in Delhi itself and 
in the whole of the North of India. People came to 
consult him from all parts. His house in Delhi was 
famous for its open-hearted hospitality. During his 
days, the School of Unani Medicine at Delhi became 
celebrated, not merely in Delhi itself, but in all the 
Middle East and Near East, — as far as Constantinople 
and Cairo in one direction and as far as Bokhara 
in another. 

The reputation of Hakim Mahmud Khan was 
well sustained by his successor, Hakim Abdul Majid 
Khan, who tendered great and valued service to his 
countrymen by his profound knowledge of medicine 
and by his training and education of a school of 
physicians, practising indigenous methods. He re- 
ceived the title of Haziq-ul-Mulk, which was well meri- 
ted on account of the great width of his experience 
and practice. He left a living monument in the 
shape of the Tibbiya School which was developed 
into a famous institution in his time. Physicians 
who have been educated in the Tibbiya, are now to be 
found in every part of India and in many parts of Asia. 

Hakim Abdul Majid Khan died in his fifty-third 
3'ear. He was followed by Hakim Wasal Khan, his 
19 
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younger brother, who carried on his elder brother’s 
work at the Tibbiya after his death with the same 
diligence and care as before. His devoted service 
was very deeply appreciated in the Punjab and 
United Provinces and the w'hole city of Delhi was 
thrown into mourning by the news of his early death, 
at the age of forty-three. On the death of Hakim 
Wasal Khan, the succession to the Tibbya and the 
medical position in Delhi came to Hakim Ajmal Khan 
ihimself. He was born on the 17th Shawwal, 1284 
Hijra, and was thus in the prime of his life, when 
he took up the work as leading Unani physician 
in Delhi. 

It was at this period, when his fame was 
beginning to show signs of still wider recognition than 
that of his predecessors that I first became acquaint- 
ed with the. Hakim Sahib. At the Tibbiya I found 
present, as students, not merely Indians, but those 
who had come from countries as far distant as 
Turkistan and Macedonia. One specially I remember 
who had the features of a European. When I asked 
his nationality I was told he was an Albanian. 

FIRST VISIT TO HAKIM SAHIB 

The first visit I paid to the Hakim Sahib, was 
to me a memorable occasion. It threw entirely new 
light upon India and Indian affairs. I had been 
brought up in the old school of Anglo-Indian thought, 
and imagined that there was an almost impassable 
gulf between Hindus and Mussulmans due to caste on 
the one hand, and religious prejudice on the other. 
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3 had been told, that it was no more possible for ■ 
•Hindus and Mussalmans to mix than' oil and water. 
'This opinion, which I had carried with me direct 
from England, had already received a good many 
•shocks on my arrival at Delhi. But the sight which 
shattered it and made me revise it altogether, was 
'the evidence before my eyes of the Hakim Sahib’s 
'hospital waiting-room where the sick people had 
rgathered together. It was pointed out to me by the 
person, who introduced me, that every type and reli- 
:gion were represented, and when Hakimji came in, 
•he made no difference whatever between rich and 
poor, Hindu and Mussalman : all were treated alike, 
and I noted especially the number of the Hindu poor 
who received free treatment. After that first visit, 
■my acquaintance with the Hakim Sahib ripened into 
-a close friendship. 

EARLY EDUCATION 

But to return to Hakim Ajmal Khan’s own life 
•story, he was educated in his youth in all the Islamic 
•branches of learning. His literary education was 
completed under different teachers. It consisted of 
•Persian and Arabic Grammar, the study of the Quran, 
•Logic, Physics, Literature, Astronomy, Mathematics, 
Islamic traditions. He was not taught English. He 
:Still speaks English with some hesitation, though he 
has picked up a good working knowledge of the 
language from his journeyings abroad. His knowledge 
of Urdu literature is extensive, and it is always a 
^jleasure to hear him speak in the Urdu language. 
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His knowledge of mcdtcinc began from a %’er}'" 
early age under his father. But the chief store of his 
medical knowledge he received from his elder-brothers, 
especially his elder brother Hakim Abdul Majid Khan^ 
It is probablj'" true to say, that his own medical 
reputation has exceeded that of any of his predeces- 
sors. The fame of the Tibbij-a never stood so high in 
the estimation of countries abroad as in the days of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

TRAVELS ABROAD 

When I arrived in Delhi from England in 
March, 1904, the Hakim Sahib was absent in 
Mesopotamia. This was the first of his travels 
abroad, and his tour was an extensive one. He visi- 
ted Basra, Osair, Kat-ul-Amara, Baghdad, Zulkifi, 
Kufa Najaf-i-Ashraf and Karbala-i-Mulia. In addition 
to many visits to pilgrim shrines, he consulted libra- 
ries in those cities and met and conversed with 
experts of every science, especially that of medicine. 
His whole journey lasted three months. He was 
greatly interested in the indigenous schools where 
education was given to the children. The new type 
of school which was introduced b}' the late Sultan, 
Abdul Hamid Khan, gave him many suggestions, 
some of which he utilized later. 

When he returned to Delhi in May, 1904, I was- 
in. the Hills, on language study as a missionar}'. My 
first visit to the Hakim Sahib, which I have already 
mentioned, took place later in that year. From that 
time forward until his visit to Europe in Maj’, ipu,- 
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1 coo^tan'.ly went to r-v him nt hi? lioiipc nnd dined 
with him frc.]'.;cntly nnd mrt him at public (unctions 
wln n; we woulil often pi t apart from the crowd nnd 
tail; together about different public affnirs. It is 
ftmnf,c now to think of thn?c days when it was 
r<;;ardf.d ns the spt-cinl duty of every gentleman 
in Delhi to attend each tea-party or entertainment 
given by the Deputy Commisfioncr, and when the 
absence of anyone wonld he looked upon as n 
slight. What long weary hours were wasted 1 What 
empty formalities ! It was easy to find the Hakim 
Sahib on such occisions, for he would sit apart 
and v.'oufd do nothing to court favour or to gain 
recognition. I could well imagine how irksome 
they were to him, and how he must have looked 
back to the old Mughal days when his ancestors 
were truly honoured guests at the great Mughal Court. 
There was a humiliation under the new regime, 
which was never far distant and sometimes came 
acutely near. I greatly admired the dignity and 
courtesy of the Hakim Sahib, which was always 
united with a gesture of independence. No one could 
mistake that gesture. It w.is inherited from genera- 
tions of ancestors. It wasa birth-right, not something 
acquired. 

An event of great importance happened in his 
own life, when Hakim Ajmal Khan visited Europe in 
the year 1 9 1 1 . The journey in Europe lasted three 
months, and he returned to India in the autumn of the 
£ame year. He reached London on June yth, and 
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through the intervention of Sir Theodore Morison,. 
tvho had been Principal of the M.A.O. College,. 
Aligarh, in earlier days, he Was able to \'isit all the 
leading hospitals and medical colleges of London. He 
also spent many hours in the Libraries of the Indian 
Office and the British Museum. From London he 
went to Oxford and Cambridge. At the latter Uni- 
versity, he met Professor E. G. Browne. Then he 
returned to London and took part in the Coronation, 
ceremony of H. M. the King on Julj* 7. 

On his Way back, to India, Hakim Ajmal Khan' 
made a tour of the Continent. In Paris, owing to- 
the good offices of certain friends he was able to see 
thoroughly the famous State Hospital and also to visit 
historical places. He felt greatly drawn towards the 
French people. From Paris he went on to Berlin,, 
where he again made every enquir}' into hospital' 
arrangements with a view to his own proposed College 
in Delhi. The Oriental Library was also open to him 
for cousultation. At Vienna he followed the same 
couree of enquiry. 

It was naturally at Constantinople that he made 
his longest stay. There he was entertained and given, 
permission to see all that would help him in his great- 
object of founding a Medical College at Delhi. The 
visit to Constantinople made a lasting impression 
upon him and I can well remember his speaking to- 
me about it with eagerness and enthusiasm. It was 
probably from this visit to Constantinople that his 
deeper interest in Turkish questions began. At Cairo . 
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abo he stayed many days and visited El Azhar. 
He found many of in's old pupils both in Turkey 
and in Egypt. They pave him the warmest 
welcome. 

HAKIMJI AT HKLHI 

.After Delhi had been made the capital of India^ 
Lady Hardinge took great pains to stud)' the condition 
of the poor and to .cet'k in ex-ery way to incrc.ase the 
medical arrangements for their help and comfort in 
times of sickness. She came into touch with Hakim 
Ajmal Khan in this work of charity and human kind- 
ness. At the critical time when Lord Hardingc was- 
lying almost fatally woimdcd by the bomb, which 
had been thrown, and when Lady Hardinge herself 
so narrowly escaped, his warm heart went out to them 
both in a manner which went far beyond the bounds 
of formal sympatiiy. He was very deeply moved by 
the dignity and magnanimity with which Lord 
Hardinge and Lady Hardinge acted, and a personal 
friendship sprang up which had important results. 
For, when the Hakim Sahib at last had finished the 
plans of his new hospital, it was named after Lord and 
Lady Hardinge. A x'cry beautiful act was performed 
in the midst of the political controversy, a little more 
than a year ago. Mahatma Gandhi was asked by 
Hakim Ajmal Khan to unveil a portrait of Lord and 
Lady Hardinge in the Hospital buildings. In doing 
so, Mahatma Gandhi e.\'pressed the greatest pleasure. 
He indicated by the act that his political movement, 
was not directed against Englishmen as a people. He- 
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admired them greatly, he said, as a people, and Lord 
and Lady Hardinge in a special manner for their 
Doble character and their love for the Indian poor, 
which was genuine and sincere. But he was opposed 
to the system of administration and was fighting 
against the system. 

Hakim Ajmal Khan is not merely famous for his 
medical skill, but also for his writings on medicine. 
He has written many treatises which have become 
popular among which the best known are an 
' Introduction to Medical Terms,’ and ‘ A Taun ’ or 
‘ The Plague.’ 

INTEREST IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

For very many years Hakim Ajmal Khan, follow- 
ing the tradition of his family, had been taking interest 
in public affairs. But, up to the time of his visit to 
Europe his interests were almost entirely confined to 
his own community though all the while he had been 
on friendly terms with others, as I have shown. 
On his return from Europe a new idea came 
into prominence. He saw that the question of 
Hindu- Muslim unity was of supreme importance 
and he became its ardent upholder, up to the year 
I gi 8, however, he had taken but little part in the 
active political life of the country. He had worked 
patiently and quietly for the M. A. O. College, 
Aligarh, and for the formation of a Muslim University. 
He had also been a member of the Muslim League 
and bad been elected a Vice-President. He had 
warmly welcomed what might be called the Hindu- 
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Mr.'!-::: Hntrntr nnt3 hnd cJotir hir. iiSrno ! lo lirin;; it 
r.lv.'.S. it w.i'; rot till thr vcnr lofS thnt he 
h:vM:rr nt-t!!rvlly proiriiirnt in politic?. In Dreembtr 
cf t};.it vf.ir ni» ;i;o:nh!e Cpnjtfrr- u'.nn held nt 
Delhi, .Tiid Hn5:i:n .Ajni.'^l Kh.in nccrpicd the 
ri:pDns;Mc po t of Ch.oir.'ii.m of the K’iception 
Crnimittic. The Conpre- '■ .ot Delhi, UM? exceptionally 
I.aeyc in itr- nntidvrr.':, and the work of the Chair- 
ntnn of the Ktetplion t'orurnif fee tv.an extremely 
.ardno;:?. 

After the Conprc-V wa?ovcr, IJakiin Ajmal Khan 
hnd fettled dov.-n to hi.? rt piilnr uorl: of hc.nlif)(; the 
.<!ck .and Icokinp .after the ho'pit.al jj-atient,? and the 
medical ftndentf, .and enconr.aninR the growth of 
medical knowledge .among Jndi.an women by his 
Tilil'iy.a .Medic.a! School. Suddenly, into the midst 
of thcfc fjuiet .activitic-s came the out-break in 
the Punj.ab, in April, igtp. It wa.s then that 
J s.aw file Jl.akim Saliil) in .all the true great- 
ness of bi.s chamet'T, Night and d.ay he labour- 
ed for peace among the common people ; and it was 
only through hi.s intervention, along with Swami 
Shraddhananda, that peace was maintained, and the 
city of Delhi, which he loved so well, w.as saved from 
Martial Law. Then came later the disclosure of the 
terrible things that had actually been done in 
Amritsar and Lahore and other places under the stress 
of ^^artial Law. The Hakim Sahib had written to 
me quite simply : “ My political ideas were wholly 
changed by the iniquitous deeds of the present 
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bureaucracy in India during the Martial Law days in 
the Punjab, in the year 1919.” This sentence is- 
literally true. 

A SUPPORTER OF MAHATMA GANDHI 
Later, in the year 1920, came the further 
knowledge of broken pledges, when the Treaty 
of Sevres was signed on behalf of the Indian Govern- 
ment and with the Indian Government's consent. 
From that time forward the Hakim Sahib became a 
staunch supporter of Mahatma Gandhi ; and when 
Mr. C. R. Das was arrested on the eve of the 
Ahmedabad Congress in 1921, he accepted the post of 
President, which was unanimously offered to him and 
thus crowned the whole work of his own life in the 
cause of Hindu-Muslim Unity. Since the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his imprisonment, the leader- 
ship of the whole movement, for the time being, has • 
practically devolved upon him, and in spite of failing 
health and a weakened physical constitution he has 
done bis very utmost to fulfil the 'Work. In all this 
arduous undertaking, he has had the devoted 
sympathy and support of Dr. A. M. Ansari who has 
been, all through, his translator into English as well 
as active helper in organisation. The friendship ■ 
between Dr. Ansari and the Hakim Sahib has been 
very close indeed, and it has become closer than ever 
during the past year. The spirit of Hakim Ajmal 
Khan is seen most simply expressed in his letter 
to Mahatma Gandhi when the Mahatmaji was - 
arrested and placed in Sabarmati Jail in March, 1922. 
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“ I can feel happy” he writes, " at )-our arrest 
only when I find that as a mark of the pro-' 
found respect, which it has for 3'ou, the countrj- 
takes still greater interest in the national move- 
ment than it did when you were free. It gives me 
infinite pleasure to see that the country observed 
perfect peace. This is a clear sign of the spread 
of the spirit of non-violence in the country, which is- 
as essential for our success as pure air is necessary 
for life. I have no doubt that the secret of the pro- 
gress of our country' lies in th.i unity of the Hindus,, 
the Mussulmans and other races of India. Such a 
unit}’ should not be based on policy, for that in my 
opinion would be only a kind of an armistica But I 
clearly see that the two great communities are coming' 
closer together every day, and although the number of 
men, whose hearts are absolutel}' free from any 
sectarian prejudices, may not be very great, I feel 
convinced that the country has found the road to real 
unity and will advance on it with steady steps to- 
wards its goal. So highly do I prize this unit}', that 
if the country gave up all other activities and achieved 
that alone, I would consider the Khilafat and Swaraj 
questions automatically solved to our satisfaction. 
For the achievement of our objects is so intimately 
connected with this unity, that to me the two appear 
identical. The question, then, naturally arises, how 
are we to achieve this li'ving and lasting unity ? We 
can achieve it only by the sincerity and purity of our 
hearts. Not until everyone of us has driven selfish- 
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•ness out of his mind, will our country succeed in 
•achieving its objects.” 

The ending of this letter shows, along with this 
:passage which I have quoted, the true spirit of the 
-Hakim Sahib : — 

“In the end,” he writes, “ I join you in your 
prayers and wish to assureyou that though my failing 
health will not enable me to be of very great service 
to my countiy, it will be my earnest endeavour to 
discharge my duties until Mr. C. R. Das is once more 
among us. May God help us in the sacred work, 
which you and the countr}' have undertaken for truth 
and justice.’' 

C HARACTERI STICS 

I feel that any estimate of the character of 
■Hakim Ajmal Khan, given in ray own words is un- 
necessary after quoting such self-revealing passages 
-as these from his own writings. Quiet, humble, 
modest, with all the dignity of a man of character, 
"learning and religious sincerit^y he stands out to-day 
in the city of Delhi as the one recognised head, whom 
-all alike acknowledge to be their moral leader, for his 
character and his character alone. In times of 
trouble and in times of rejoicing alike, the poor people 
•of Delhi flock to his house to share their sorrows and 
their joys with the Hakim Sahib. When at the 
"beginning of the year ig22 the rumour was spread 
abroad that he was to be arrested, the crowds of the 
•city' of Delhi became excited almost be}'ond the limits 
of endurance, ' but the Hakim Sahib went about his 
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daily work of healing the sick and ministering to the 
poor, quiet, silent, calm and fearless ; sustained in his- 
inner spirit by his trust in God and his belief in’ 
the victory of righteousness. 

It has been difficult to write calmly and dispassion- 
ately concerning one whom I have learnt during all 
these years to love as an intimate friend ; but I have 
tried to do so knowing what would be his own wishes 
in such a matter. It is no slight thing, that the 
country should have found u character, so pure and 
sincere for its leader, during the months that 
immediately followed the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi-, 
No one could have better represented, at the time, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s spirit. 

THE mahatma and HAKIM SAHIB 

All that I have written above was printed nearly 
three years ago. Yet so consistently and unswer- 
vingly sincere and truthful is his character, that I 
have found no necessity to modify a single word that 
I have written about those earlier days. I can only 
add that these three eventful years have found 
him as steadfast as ever in upholding the honour 
of his country and his religion. On many 
occasions, I have been with him in company with 
Mahatma Gandhi, — especially during Mahatmaji’s 
serious illness 'at Poona and Juhu after his operation 
and also during the Fast of twenty-one days in Sep- 
tember 1924. The friendship between these two has 
ripened and deepened as the years have gone by. If 
is a thing which one hardly dares to write about, sO' 
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sacred is it and so profound. But I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to speak of one day, when our hearts 
were filled with a very deep gloom because the hand 
of death seemed to have come very near to Mahat- 
•maji himself. His two daily attendant doctors. 
Dr. Ansari and Dr. Abdur Rahman, had both 
-implored him to give up the Fast, because it had 
appeared by unmistakable signs, that to continue it 
any longer would prove fatal. But Mahatma Gandhi 
on his day of silence simply wrote upon his slate— 
‘ Have faith in God ’ and again ‘ you have forgotten 
the power of prayer.’ 

I had gone with them, to join in their beseeching, 
and had been equally rebuked by his spiritual strength 
of endurance. Then later in the day, Hakim Ajmal 
•Khan also came. He went upstairs alone to see 
Mahatmaji. By this time the day of silence 
Was over and the two friends communed in spirit 
together. When the Hakim Sahib came doWn-stairs, 
his face was calm and peaceful. He had won from 
Mahatmaji himself complete confidence that he would 
survive, and he had not pressed him to take food. I 
felt, as I saw the Hakim Sahib that evening, hoW 
much deeper his faith in God was than my own ; 
and when he urged that no further attempt should be 
made to induce Mahatmaji to break his vow of fasting, 
I felt that he 'Was right and that all would be 
well. Indeed, from that time my own confidence 
returned, and it was more easy to be quiet and 
collected. 
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A PILLAR OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 

There is one other thing to note. Tt' is this. For 
all those days at Delhi, when Hindu-Muslim Unity 
was strained almost to breaking point, it was Hakim 
Ajmal Khan more perhaps than any other prominent 
leader, who by his supreme moral determination 
preserved it. With him, as I have pointed out, 
earlier in this article, it was an age-long family 
tradition. It was a part of his very nature. It ran 
in his blood. Therefore when the straining point 
came, he could bear the whole of the strain. Upon 
him, more than upon any one else, came the heavy 
burden of the peace-maker between two contending 
parties, when passions were running very high and 
angry voices were being raised on every side. 

To-day, the Hakim Sahib’s health is gone.* The 
strain, which his spirit was able to bear, has been 
too much for his tired body. Only by complete 

• For the nake of his health the Hakim Sahib left for 
Europe on April 10, 1925 reaching Marseilles on the 22nd. 
From there be wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi which he 
published in Young India. Hakimji writes : — 

" I was sorry not to hare been able to meet you before 
I sailed. God willing, I shall give myself the pleasure on 
my return. I shall feel deeply ashamed when any one asks 
me about the condition of India. For what shall I be able to 
say except that it is wretched, — that its two great but 
unfortunate communities are fighting to their hearts' content 
among themselves. How I wish that those who are engaged in 
widening the gulf would have pity on India, on Asia, iudeed on 
their own respective communities, and would turn their faces 
towards the true path and would put life into the lifeless 
Congress.” 

Those who know the good soul, comments the Mahatma 
will readily appreciate and share his great grief over oup 
dissensions. 
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c^saticn from sctive pablic vrori:, wHI hfe pbx-rica! 
strength retom. For the sake of IndiE, the Mother- 
land which he has ioved so well, onr prayers will go 
np to God, the Scarce of all Life and Strength, that he 
may be pr€ser\-ed to as for many yezrs to come:. For 
the love and devotion which bind all who know him 
to himself in ansv.'ering anechon, are so deep and 
true that their healing power will be felt in every 
part of India at this time of communal tension. He 
is one of the greatest links binding Hindu and Mrsal- 
man together. 
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Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

— — 

Introductory 

f^ORN in a family with no political traditions, Sir 
il Ibrahim Rahimtoola has slowly but steadily 
pushed his way to the front until he has had the 
honour to be described by so high an authority as 
His Highness the Aga Khan as " the most distin- 
guished member our community has produced in 
Western India.” Mussalman by birth and by faith, 
he has secured the confidence of the other communi- 
ties in India without neglecting the claims of his own 
community on his leadership; without the initial 
advantage of collegiate education he has by sheer dint 
of effort and perseverance cultivated a style of lucid' 
and terse English both in speaking and writing which 
extorts the admiration of all ; at a time when popu- 
larity rarely falls to the lot of a Government nominee 
for an office, he has held the highest executive office 
in a province and easily retained the confidence of 
the people without losing the approbation of Govern- 
ment. 

early years 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola Was born in l862 as the 
second son of Mr. Rahimtoola Kaderbhoy, a merchant 
in Bombay. As soon as he attained school-going age 
young Ibrahim was duly put to school. He was a 
20 
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■diligent student and showed particular aptitude for 
arithmetic, algebra and geometry. He always secured 
liigh marks in these subjects in the class examinations- 
In the field of sports, he won early reputation as a 
cricketeer, and later became captain of the Islam 
Cymkhana. It was iti the cricket field and in the 
tennis court that he acquired those sportsmanlike 
•qualities which have stood him in good stead in his 
political career. 

His failure in the Matriculation Examination in 
.1879 marked the end of his scholastic career, and he 
joined his elder brother, Mr. Mahomedbhoy Rahim- 
toola, in business. The death of his father Mr. 
Uahimtoola Kaderbhoy, in 1S80 was a great 
■calamity for the young brothers who 'were left 
without his ripe experience in business. It was 
inevitable that the combined qualities of shrewd- 
ness and courage which have characterised Sir 
Ibrahim in his political career should have helped 
him in business. Without following, however, the 
example of the ordinary Bombay merchant who loses 
himself in the work of money-making, oblivious of the 
■larger life of the country, Mr. Ibrahim chalked out 
.a different path for hirnself. It was the beginning of 
a busy and changing age in India ; and there was 
■enough animation in the city life of Bombay. Giants 
like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta were already astir and the 
■newspapers vvere not idle in creating a public spirit 
in- their readers by publishing the. debates of the City 
•Corporation. By 1884 the still waters .of Indian 
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i lifr I' 7;,-n {o h" Mirml iiUo flicndr ripplts ?ty 
(hr I't'-ilh v! {rrciU'-.u mid rtforni, ntid llir Indinn 
N.i!:cn,il Ccr.jtfrv- r.Tmr into b'Jii;; in 1SS5. Tiiiir. 
S;r I’ f.ihini’.'- ydntlifnl d-iy;- v.'rrr CT?t in ni: :picio:!:: 
linv'; and n: a ;,*.'ady tc,id;r of n':\v..j>ip<:rs he 
«an;:h! Slic .'pirit of ihr nrU’ np,c nnd .vpired for the 
rjvic hcnfii’.tr. nf a city fathrr. llis v.Mr< not tlic 
fi.'njs'r to : it ’.vIk n hr ret hir. h^irt on .1 thin/^. 
U'.‘ availed In'nrclf of rvery ojjportnnity to practirc 
tt'.r art <f ; jv..if;inf:, taking to heart the IvOrnan 
craKnV advic'- "an orator i:. not tnadc by the tongne 
nloni , at if it \\\rc n iword rliarpcncd on a whel- 
ttcnc or hannr.crcd on ananvil, b;it hyhavinf;a mind 
v.-( 11 filled with a free tnpply of hi,"h and various 
matter.’’ 

AS A CITY TATHKte 

In January he ‘tood for election to the 

Municipal Corporation of Bomba)’ and succeeded, 
thus realising the ambition of his youthful days. In 
iSo-J he was made a Justice of the Peace. His 
ability and perspicacity were brought into evid- 
ence in his dealing with the problems that sought 
for solution at the hands of the city fathers ; and 
his colleagues elected him to the Standing Com- 
mittee in 1895 and elevated him to its chairman- 
ship in 1S98. In 1899, within seven years ’of his 
membership, he occupied the honored ’ post | of 
President of the Corporation. Endowed with-qualitics 
of leadership he could hardly confine himself to the 
activities of the city. However, his me-nber’sbip of 
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the Corporation did not cease with his participation in 
other spheres of political life, but continued till his- 
appointment as Member of the Governor’s Execu- 
tive Council in igiS. His connection with the 
Corporation therefore covers an uninterrupted period 
of 26 years of strenuous work. 

His services for his cit\' were various and- 
manifold: there was hardly a single subject of civic 
importance which he did not deal with in a spirit of 
broad statesmanship. He seiwed the Improvement 
Trust for a period of 2 o j'ears, from iSgS to iglS^ 
He was a member of the Schools Committee for many 
years, where he rendered enduring service to the cause 
of primary education in the city. He was one of 
those early political workers who realised that unless- 
rapid strides were made in the direction of mass- 
education any substantial political progress in th& 
country was impossible. As an enthusiast for mass 
education he was greatly concerned to see that the- 
eSorts of the Schools Committee to promote education 
among Mahomedan boys, which was then in a verj- 
backward state, prov-ed largely futile. A large 
nmnber of municipal Urdu schools had been opened 
in the dty, but owing to the fact that the Koran was- 
not taught in those schools* the Mahomedan parents- 
preferred to send their boys to m uMahs. In order to- 
make those schools more attractive to JIahomedan 
parents he wanted the introduction in them of Koran- 
teaching. This proposal encountered sturdy opposition 
in the Corporation, but Sir Ibrahim Was able to- 
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ivin a majority in his favour. The result justified 
his stand : and after the introduction of Koran ' 
•teaching in Urdu schools, the number of Mahomedan 
-boys attending those schools rapidly increased 
to large proportions, and thus the benefits of 
primary education were extended to a conservative 
section of the city population. 

The ateem in which he was held by the public 
was recognised by the Government, who appointed 
him as the Sheriff of Bombay in 1904, and also nomi- 
nated him as a Fellow of the Bomba}' University in 
the same year. 

In such a short sketch as this it is impossible to 
review at length his activities in the Corporation. 
As an evidence of his great and valuable service for 
the city and his ability as a leader of men it may be 
mentioned that after the death of Sir Pberozeshah 
Mehta the mantle of that noble and fearless tribune 
■of the people may Well be said to have fallen upon 
Sir Ibrahim’s worthy shoulders, as far as the city 
Corporation was concerned. 

AS PROVINCIAL LEGISLATOR (1899- 1 9I0.) 

When he was President of the Corporation Sir. 
Ibrahim was nominated a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in i8gg, and his connection with 
that body as a nominated member continued till rgog. 
In this sphere of his work, as in his work as a city 
father. Sir Ibrahim received a great deal of encourage- 
rnent from Sir Pherozeshah Mehta as he had received 
an bis civic career from him and from that great leader 
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of the ■ Mahomedan community in Bombay, Mr.- 
Abdulla Meherally Dharamsey. 

The Indians’ place in the constitution of those- 
days was, as picturesquely described by Sir Pheroze- 
shah, “ generally to trot along the governmental' 
triumphal car for such largess as might be generously 
thrown out." The few Indians who had been- 
fortunate to get into the Councils found them- 
selves lost in the array of officials. In such chil- 
ling atmosphere the Indians worked under many 
difficulties. The saying of Turgot, " the greatest 
geniuses are themselves drawn along by their age ” 
proved true in the case of such stalwarts of the- 
national cause as Sir Pherozeshah and Mr. Gokbale,, 
who were Sir Ibrahim’s co-workers in the Council.. 
The power of initiating Bills being confined to Gov- 
ernment members, the private member could only 
exercise his knowledge and experience simply as a 
critic. This Sir Ibrahim did to the full measure. As- 
an accomplished sportsman he knew how to play 
within the rules of the game. Unlike others he- 
mastered the rules of the legislature, His practical' 
wisdom and wide knowledge and experience as a- 
businessman and city father were given to the shap- 
ing of many a piece of legislation enacted in those 
days. There was hardly any Select Committee for the 
consideration of any important Bill, on which he was- 
not invited to serve, but it was particularly in connec- 
tion with legislation relating to local self-government 
and land revenue that his advice was frequently 
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sought. Heiwas no mere ornamental figurehead for 
the Committees he joined, for he studied every aspect 
of the problem he approached. Even legal problems 
gave way to his keen power of analysis. 

FIGHT FOR COMMUNAL REPRESBNTATION 

The spread of education, the dramatic victorjr 
of Japan over a first class European Power like- 
Russia, and last but not least, the reactionary regime- 
of Lord Curzon gave rise to a tremendous upheaval ofi 
national feeling in India in 19O6, With a view to- 
quieten the unrest. Lord Minto, the Viceroy, with the 
approval of Lord Morle}', the Secretary of State, set- 
about to introduce reforms in the Government of India 
and in the Provincial Governments. During the discus*- 
sion stages of those reforms the principle of election to 
the councils, which had till then been disguised as- 
recommendations, was formally accepted by the 
authorities; and this raised the question of the form, 
of constituencies. The question of communal- 
representation thus became a live issue. It was easy 
enough to argue against communal representation on- 
doctrinaire grounds, but it was not so easy to- 
quieten the fears of a community who imagined that 
their interests would not be safe under joint elector-, 
ates. When such fears were openly expressed by the- 
Mahomedan community, the path of wisdom and. 
discretion should have led the Hindu leaders grace- 
fully to compromise with their Mahomedan brothers- 
and take the wind from the sail of official spokesmen 
as the friends of minorities in India. In connection; 
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with this controversy Sir Ibrahim championed the 
•cause of communal representation for Mahomedans, 
To him, however, it Was not a question of Hindu 
versus Mahomedan, but a principle involving national 
Uplift. Under the stress of competition it 
Was feared that the backward community of 
Mahomedans might sink still further into ignorance 
■and inaction weakening the strength of the nation as 
a whole. He appealed to the Hindu leaders that 
they should themselves yield this concession to 
Mahomedans in the interest of creating a united 
demana for . constitutional advance; and he pointed 
out to them the folly of dividing on a minor issue like 
this when the interests of the nation as a whole 
were in jeopardy. In May 1908 he went to 
England for reasons of health ; and while there he 
■exerted a great deal to get the principle of communal 
representation for Mahomedans recognised by the 
authorities. He returned to India in October of the 
same year and undeterred by opposition threw all his 
Weight and popularity in furtherance of the same 
■cause. When Muslim agitation in this respect proved 
effective and Government declared it to be their 
policy to give respresentation to Mahomedans in 
•exc^s of their numerical strength, the extreme section 
■of Mahomedans claimed that this policy should be 
■carried out by the reservation of all seats for Maho- 
medans in separate electorates, thus dividing the two 
■communities into water-tight compartments. Sir 
ibrahim realised the undesirability of such a division. 
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.-and when he was invited as a representative 
Mahomedan to meet the Council Committee at Simla, 
■he advocated as an alternative that the Mahomedans 
while having a minimum number of seats based on 
’their numerical strength by separate electorates, should 
{participate in elections by mixed electorates and take 
their chance of securing such additional seats as they 
may be able to win as candidates in constituencies 
which were largely composed of non-Moslems. This 
•view which met the Hindu objection to water-tight 
■ compartments ultimately prevailed with the Govern- 
ment of India and the Morley-Minto Reforms were 
•based on this principle. 

IN MORLEY-MINTO COUNCILS (iglo-lgib) 

With the advent of the Morley-Minto Reforms 
he widened his activities to take full advantage of the 
added privileges. As the principle of direct election 
was recognised under the Reforms he at once sought 
•for, and obtained, the suffrage of his community. He 
was the first, at any rate in the Bombay Council, to 
use the right of introducing private Bills. His Bill for 
the registration of charities, introduced in 1910, was 
no wild cat measure. It required that every trustee 
possessed of property in trust for a charitable purpose 
should register it with the Registrar of Charitable 
Trusts, together with a statement of the conditions in 
■which the trust was held, and also file with him an 
annual audited statement of the sums of money 
: received and expended and the matters in respect of 
■which such receipts and expenditure took place. This 
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register of trusts and the file of audited accounts were • 
to be open to the inspection of any person on payment 
of a fee of one rupee. Sir Ibrahim argued that one of 
the most potent causes of maladministration of chari- 
table endowments was the serious difficulties which 
the ordinary law placed in the way of bringing the : 
trustees to account : the trouble, worry and expense - 
of a prolonged litigation were more than enough to 
discourage people ftom instituting a suit. A regular 
annual submission of audited accounts would be an - 
effective check on such malpractices that existed and 
would stir up to an efficient discharge of their duties 
those trustees who through indifference or carelessness ■ 
allowed the charities to remain dormant. In order to es- 
cape from the cry of ’ religion in danger ’ he shrewdly 
excluded religious charities even preferring to ■ 
incur the criticism of friends of the measure 
that it was only partial. The Bill was sup- 

ported by the Government of Bombay, a very 
large majorit)- of the officers consulted by them, the 
Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court, the Press, 
both English and vernacular, and the general public. 
Lord Sydenham, the then Governor, gave whole- 
hearted support to it. It passed the first reading in . 
the local Council and was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. As the Government of India Were contem-- 
plating an all- India enactment, they advised the post- 
ponement of the local Bill. The War and the Govern- ■ 
ment of India’s vacillation dragged on the measure for '■ 
full five years, and when he felt that the delay 
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\va? I’.nrfAf-pn.iMc, Sir Ibraliitn j^^v^ notice of hir. 
dclcnnination !o pro.'"; the IJill. throii(;!i the locaf 
Council. 

The nUiin.ite f.ato of this Mil! did not reflect tmich 
credit on the C>ovcrnmf nt of Indi.iV rc|;.ird for the 
int'ntiou? of r.irh'.iment. The Indi.nn Council;; Act 
of hud conceded to Provinciil Governments full 
pDWets of !i(;ihl.Ttion, except those whicli were 
o.ji.'cssly Ixirrcd under Section 4}5 of th.it Act. In 
spite of this Act of P.irli.imcnt, the Government of 
India claimed that they h.id the right under the 
P.arliamcntar)’ Act of 1 .S33 to issue instructions to 
loc.ll Governments rojitiring them to oppose any 
mc.isurc introduced in a Provincial legisl.iturc irre.s- 
pcctivc of their own convictions. Though the t.ver- 
cifc of such powers could not affect the legislature, 
the Government of India issued instructions to the 
Bombay Government to oppose the Bill if it was- 
placed before tlic Council. When Sir Ibrahim was 
made aware of this, ho had to drop his Bill, as under 
the then constitution, it was impossible (0 get a 
m.ijority against Government opposition. 

The principles of his measure have, however, 
now found enactment in a wider measure, the 
Muhammadan Waqf Act of »923, covering even reli- 
gious charities, piloted through the Legislative Assembly 
b}' Mr. Abul Kasem of Dacca; and Sir Hari Singh 
Gour has already introduced in tlic Assembly a. 
simiLir measure covering the charities of communities 
other than Muhammadan. 
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The question of Haj pilgrims had come to the 
fore in 1896, when plague broke out in India; and in 
order to prevent the infection spreading to the conti- 
nent of Europe through the Red Sea by means of the 
pilgrims to Mecca, the Government of India at the 
bidding of the authorities in England, adopted various 
measures of restriction on the embarkation of pilgrims 
from India, the most harassing of which was deten- 
tion of the pilgrims for a number of days in a 
quarantine. As these restrictions were beyond all 
•requirements of the case and were a great hardship on 
the pilgrims, Sir Ibrahim took a leading part in the 
agitation for their removal, and his advocacy of the 
cause brought about the abolition of quarantine 
■detention. 

AS A NATIONAL LEADER 

By slow and steady work Sir Ibrahim established 
•a reputation as a clear thinker with a firm grasp on 
practicalities. All classes of people in that mosaic of 
communities, Bombay, came to recognise him as an 
indispensable figure alike in the Corporation and the 
Legislative Council. Nor did the Government place 
less reliance than the people of his Province in his 
judgment, and they conferred on him the title of 
•C. I. E. in 1907 and in igj i he was knighted. 

Engaged as he was in the busy commercial and 
civic life of Bombay, all his political propaganda was 
■done quietly and unostentatiously. Whenever possible 
he used to attend the sessions of the Moslem League, 
•the Congress, the Industrial Conference, the Moslem 
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Educationnl Conference nnd kindred gatherings. At 
political meetings in tlic city of Hombay itself he 
always took an active part. Even as early .as 1904 
when the Congress met at Hombay he was elected 
to aCommittceof that body toconsidcrits constitution. 
All through the stormy period of 1907- to, tvhen the 
hulk of the Mahomedans held aloof from the Indian 
National Congress, Sir Ibrahim lent his support 
t'qu.ally to the League and the Congress. In 1911, 
during the Congress week at Allahabad, under the 
advice of Sir William Wedderburn and His Highness 
the Aga Khan, a representative conference of Hindus 
and Mahomedans was held to consider measures 
calculated to bring about a complete understanding, 
between the two communities on all subjects. A 
small Committee was appointed, of which Sir Ibrahim 
W.as a member, .as a result of this conference, but it 
did not advance matters. Meanwhile, events in 
India and abroad helped to bring vividly to the mind 
of the Mahomedan community the necessity of 
cfTectivcly organizing themselves for their future 
advancement. In March 1913 at their Lucknow 
sessions, the Moslem League adopted the ideal of Self- 
Government for India, and made the first approach, 
towards an entente with the Congress. This was due 
to the patriotic efforts of the progressive section of' 
the Mahomedans headed by his Highness the Aga . 
Khan. Then differences arose between the active - 
workers of the parent Lea^e in India, represented, 
by Messrs. Mahomed All and Wazir Hassan, and the. 
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branch League in England, for which Mr. Ameer AH 
-claimed independence. The fight was the eternal 
-one between progress and stagnation. In Sir Ibrahim 
was found a safe mediator, and he was elected Presi- 
■ dent of the Moslem League sessions at Agra in 
December 1913. 

The address he delivered created a sensation at 
the time. It was held that it could have equally well 
been delivered from the presidential chair of the 
Indian National Congress. The Times of India, 
described it as a “ breath of inspired commonsense in 
a somewhat highly charged atmosphere”; the 
Leader of Allahabad opined that it well 
sustained his reputation for ability and inde- 
pendence; the Bombay Chronicle wrote that he 
spoke ” with sobriety and wisdom, evincing a grasp 
of his subjects that reflected the highest credit on his 
sagacity, public spirit and patriotism.” 

Nothing hesitating or baiting he commented 
freely on manj- things in a broad survey* of the entire 
political situation. He devoted a considerable part 
of his address to a discussion of the Balkan War and 
the foreign policy of Great Britain and its eSect upon 
Indian Mussalmans. He turned to the Cawnpore 
Mosque affair and recommended for the future 
‘-extreme caution in the matter of firing upon mobs 
•when breach of the peace was apprehended,” and 
'urged the adoption of a definite policy by Government 
of appointing an independent commission of enquiry, 
including an Indian element, into every act of firing. 
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:n crdir lo provide a \vholc«ornc restraining influence 
upon tlic official charged with the responsihilily of 
rahing lifi', and at tlie same time to create confidence 
in tlu- public that careful and independent enquiry 
would he jnnde after (wercifc of such power by the 
official. With straightnc.'is and force he declared his 
political faith : 

1 ttiinJ: \re >;linultl not be true l-> our Motherland, if we did 
not dtrirp to niiain n hiRb atnndnrd of proprett on drmoernlio 
tines. 1 nm onp of ilioic dreamers who firmly halievo that Riven 
n suiTicientlj- lonp s; ell of British rule In India, we nro bound to 
hecotne united es .a nation In the re.il sense of the term. When 
that time arrives (a« it is sure to do) wo sliall have (jiinlificd to 
rule the country oursclvciand Self-Government will he nhsolutely 
assured to us ... I have called myself n dreamer, and yon 
are weleome to repard me ns such if you like, hut this I toll 
you, that I have profound faith in the realization of my dream 
and it depc.nds upon you to exert yourselves to fulfil the do.itiDy 
which is inevitably yours. No country such ns India can 
remain for ever under foreipn rule, however beneficent that rule 
may be, and tbouRh British rule is based on bcncficonco and 
righteousness, it cannot last forever. 

He discouraged all signs of di.sunion and preached 
advance as if under militart’ discipline on lines settled 
after free discussion. ‘‘India,’’ he said, “is our 
motherland, our proud heritage, and must in the end 

be handed over to us by our guardians The Hindu 

and the Mahomedan arc two brothers, sons of the 
same Mother Hind and in a state of minority.” He 
made a spirited, eloquent and far-sighted appeal for 
Hindu-Moslem unity, in the- following brilliant 
passage: - . . ■ ■ 

Everyone must rocogniso tbnt no form of Sslf-Govornmont 
is possible in India unless ^th'o two principal communities) the 
Hindu and the Moslem,, are closely and oonsoientibusly united. 
What can bo a nobler aim, a loftier goal, than to endeavour to 
aecuro India united ? Once we become genuinely united thero 
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is no force in the world which can keep us from our heritage p 
without such union the Indians will have to wait indefinitely 
for the realisation of their fondest hopes. Instead of having 
differences and dissensions amongst ourselves at the present 
time on matters of remote realisation, I would earnestly appeal 
to all true sons of India to concentrate all their energies, all 
their talents, on the consummation of ensuring a united India. 
Then we might leave the future to take care of itself, full of 
hope and full of confidence. If the sister communities devote- 
their energies and concentrate their efforts on the realisation 
of such an ideal in a spirit of reasoned compromise, all our 
difSoulties will crumble away and India will rise phoenix-like- 
from the ashes of discord and struggle to a fresh and robust life 
full of promise and full of hope. 

IN THE IMPERIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL (1913-18)- 

At the close of 1912, Sir Ibrahim sought election 
to the’ Imperial Legislative Council. Strong in his 
popularity with all communities, he decided to seek 
the suffrage of the non-official members of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, who had the right to- 
send two representatives to the Imperial Council. 
There were three candidates in the field, Mr. Gokhale, 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola and Sir Vithaldas Thakersay. 
The final voting was a cause of general surprise. It 
was expected that Mr. Gokhale and Sir Vithaldas 
Thakersay would get the seats, with Sir Ibrahim a 
strong runner-up. But Sir Ibrahim headed the poll 
with Mr. Gokhale a strong second and Sir Vithaldas 
Thakersay a strong runner-up. He was elected for 
the second time by the same constituency to the 
Imperial Council in 1916. 

In the Imperial Legislative Council, between 
1913 and 1918, for a period of five years he did valu- 
able work of immense good to the country at 
large. His wide knowledge of commercial life in 
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Bombay and his thorough study of Indian finance 
and currency helped him to play the part of critic 
during the Budget time. In his criticism of the Budget 
he always took the popular view. During his first 
Budget speech he attacked the idea that a large, 
surplus in the Budget was any indication of the 
country’s prosperity. “ Indian Empire Trading, 
Company,” he said, “ may congratulate itself on such 
a position, but not a Government.” The railways 
in those days were paying the Government of India a 
huge revenue. He maintained that in addition to 
providing large sums of money as was being done for 
extension of railways in the country, a portion at all 
events of that large revenue should be earmarked for 
encouraging inter-territorial trade in India itself, by- 
reducing the rates for carrying goods manufactured 
in one part of India to another ; and he pointed out 
that the policy of railway companies of charging 
specially low rates for long distances from ports were 
helping imported goods to the detriment of indigenous 
manufactures. He advocated the early establishment 
of a gold currency. During the subsequent Budget ses- 
sions he stressed the need for financial autonomy for 
the Provinces, subject to a fixed contribution by them 
to the Imperial Government (a system similar to the 
one adopted under the Reforms of 1919) ; urged the 
grant of fiscal autonomy for India and advocated 
the policy of industrial development. He opposed 
the policy of constructing railways out of revenue 
surpluses and railway profits as against canons of 
21 
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sound finnnce as tht-y were tantamount to indirect 
taxation. 

When the Indian Companies Act w.as on the 
anvil in igt-t, lie sought to protect the ignor.int share- 
holders by moving an amendment to provide that the 
majority of Directors of a Joint Stock Company 
should be persons wlio were not members or 
employees of the firms of managing agents, but un- 
fortunately the amendment av.is lost. Those who are 
familiar with recent manipnl.atbns in the Bombay 
share market can well understand the force of Sir 
Ibrahim's remarks then: "if they (members or 
employees of the firm of managing agents) obtain 
control ns directors they will manipulate the market 
with the knowledge they obtain of the daily working 
of the company.” 

He also made cfTective contributions to the debate 
on the Bank failures, and always ranged himself with 
the popular party in the course of the discussion of 
the Press Act and the Defence of India Criminal 
Law Amendment Bills. 

His most enduring work in the Imperial legisla- 
ture is, liowever, in the sphere of India’s commercial 
and industrial progress. It was due largely to his 
efforts, at any rate it was on his initiative, that the 
three important Commissions which have helped to 
shape the India Government’s policy in regard to 
industries, railways and tariff, were appointed. The 
Industrial Commission, the Railway Committee and 
the Fiscal Commission resulted from the strenuous 
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•efforts he had made in the direction of industrial 
progress and fiscal autonomy. A resolution which 
’he had sent in in 1913 that the power vesting in Parlia- 
ment in fiscal matters should be transferred to the 
Government of India was disallowed. In March 1914, 
he moved a resolution recommending to thcGovernor- 
General in-Council to consider the desirability of 
:thc policy' in regard to State railways being one of 
■management by Government instead of by Companies. 
Sir William Clark, the then Commerce Member, 
accepted the resolution on behalf of the Government, 
and the appointment of the Indian Railway Committee 
was announced by the Secretary of State in Parliament 
•on the 1st November ig2o. This Committee was 
equally divided in its opinion as regards the policy of 
direct State management, but the chairman, Sir 
William Acworth, Was oneof those who recommended 
it. It is on the basis of this Report that the 
•Government of India have now finally decided to 
take over under their direct control the lines now 
managed by the G. 1 . P. Ry. and the E. I. Ry. 
companies. 

Ever since his election to the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council he had been attempting to move a reso- 
lution recommending effective measures for the indus- 
trial development of India. At last in 1916 he 
succeeded in moving the following resolution : 

Thii Council rccommendi to the Governor-General-in- 
Council to ho pleased to appoint a Ootnmittee of olSoial* and 
non-officials to consider and report ■what measures should ha 
•adopted for the growth and development of industhioh in'Inaial': 
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He put fiscal autonomy for India in the fore* 
front of his demands ; then tariff protection, grant of 
bounties and subsidies; State guarantee of certain 
rates of interest on capital invested in private indus- 
tries and provision of special expert staff to carry on 
resc-arch tvork and to iostibute detailed enquiries into 
the possibilities of successfully initiating and establish- 
ing new industries in India and supph* expert 
advice for the development of existing industries. 
He suggested that Government should consider what 
means should be employed for securing a sufficient 
supply of skilled labour; what special rail^ray fad* 
lities in the matter of rates and otherwise were nec-ded ; 
and whether any special measures were necessary 
to attract capital and sc-cure banking facilities. 
He quoted the opinion of the London Chamber of 
Commerce — the foremost commerdal body of free- 
trade England — that “ the strength of the nation 
lies in our power to produce our requirements from 
our own soil and our own factories”. He em- 
phasized : 

India cannot al— ays remain an open market for the- 
mannfactsres of other countries. She eamestlr desires to 
gradually reach a position of one of the foremost manufacturing- 
countries in the -srorld, a position -srhich her resources E3te_ it 

easily possible to attain.—.. India srill not be satisSed -rritb- 

the position of a trusted dependant, bat claims the rights and 

priTilegEi of equal status in the Imperial partnership... 

India has her olm economic needs and requirements as much as- 
the Dominions and she claims perfect freedom to pursue such 
fical policy as may in the opinion of her Government andher- 
people be best suited to her conditions. 

Sir William Clark, the then Commerce Member,- 
in accepting the resolntion announced that Govern* 
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ment were taking steps to appoint a Commission, but 
that the question of fiscal autonomy and tariff pro- 
tection would not come under the terms of reference of 
the Commission, as the constitutional issue of fiscal 
autonomy for India was a topic outside the Govern- 
ment of India’s purview, and one on which they 
were not entitled to express an opinion, while the 
•question of protection in India was not one that could 
be considered during the War and apart from the 
•determination of the fiscal relations of the Empire 
within herself and with the outer world, which at 
•that time it was intended to deal with as a whole 
after the War. This was like asking the Commission 
to play Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark left 
■out Most of the points made in Sir Ibrahim’s speech 
have been accepted by the Indian Industrial 
Commission. 

In igi8, when the late Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford were touring India with a ■ view to 
formulate their proposals for carrying out the promise 
given in Parliament of gradual development of 
Responsible Government in India, he struck a new 
note and presented them a memorandum urging the 
grant of fiscal autonomy for India and the application 
of a policy of protection for the development of her 
industries. The argument be put forward was novel : 
with the efflux of time, India's military and naval 
requirements would increase, but with a policy of free 
trade there was no possibility of improving the 
national wealth of India so as to enable her to 
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provide the additional revenue that would be required.. 
He Wrote ; 

Thoro arc many oausoa wbiob bnvo lod to tho pronent 
poverty of Indio. In my opinion one of tbo principal cauaos !• 
tbo policy of free trade v/bicb has boon imposed upon India by' 
Englandi ..... India produces from hor soil a supor-almnd- 
ant supply of raw materials of various kinds and lias an onor- 
moui demand for manufactured goods. Its natursl advantages 
for dovolopmont into a manu/ncturing country are groat. It 
ought not to bo difficult with the iinrostriotod powers of tbo- 
Govornraont to organize moans to bring about tho industrial 
dovolopmont of India wbiob will result not only in supplying to- 
a largo oxtont bor own rcciuiromonts, but niso onablo her to 
export hor!raanufacturod good.s to other oouutrio.s. For this- 

purpose full fiscal autonomy is necessary Tbo ofloot of 

such measures will not only bo to piovido incroaHod rovenuo- 
from tho Cu.storas, but with tho growth and dovolopmcnt of 
induttrios, as a result of sciontifio tariffs and Govornmont nssis- 
tanco, tbo country will grow rapidly prosperous and the tnx- 
boaring capacity of tho people, which has boon ovor-roached by 
War taxation, will provide ample margin for soouring additional- 
rovomio for tho many purposes of tho State. 

PllESlDENT OF THE INDIAN FISCAL COMMISSION. 

By a despatch dated the 30th June 1921, the- 
Secretary of State intimated to the Government of- 
India that His Majesty’s Government accepted the 
principle recommended by the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill that the Secretary 
of State should as far as possible avoid interference- 
in India’s fiscal policy when the Government of India 
and its legislature were in agreement, and that any 
such interference should be restricted to safeguarding, 
the international obligations of the Empire or any 
fiscal arrangements within the Empire to which His' 
Majesty’s Government were a party. A Commission, 
called the Indian Fiscal Commission, was accordingly 
constituted and its personnel, with Sir Ibrahim as the 
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President, was announced on the 7th October 1921. 
The Commission submitted its Report on the 6th July 
Ig22 subject to a dissenting minute by a minority of 
five, including the Chairman (Sir Ibrahim). It may- 
be mentioned here that a definite attempt was made 
by the Commission to bring in an unanimous Report,, 
but without success. While agreement was reached 
on all points where it was possible to do so, differences 
arose between free traders converted to protection 
under necessity and protectionists who believed in 
their creed. The reasons which led the minority to 
write a dissenting minute are summarised by them, 
thus ; 

fa) The main recommendation has been hedged in by- 
conditions and provisos which arc calculated to impair it*' 
utility. 

(b) In places, the language employed is half-hearted and 
apologetic. 

(c) We are unable to agree with the views of our collea- 
gues on Excise, Foreign Capital, Imperial Preference and the 
Constitution of the Tariff Board. 

It is impossible in such a short sketch as this to 
summarise the recommendations of the Commission, 
but a few e-^tracts from the dissenting minute might 
usefully be quoted as showing the main lines of 
difference : — 

We are unanimous in recommend. ng Ihit a policy of 
protection should be adopted. Onr disagreement arises from the 
fact that the policy of protection recommended by ourcolleague* 
is qualified by the words “ to be applied with discrimination. 
along the lines of the Report." We do not know of any other 
country in the world, inclnding the British Dominions, which 
have so qualified the policy of protection. While it is perfectly 
relevant for the Commission to indicate the lines on which 
protection may be worked in the initial stages, the recommend- 
ation of the policy should be clear and unequivocal. While our 
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collea^es recoaincad “ a policy of protecUoa to b« applied 
Trith diecriaination along the licet of the Report " our recom- 
peadatioa is that a "policy of protection “ should be adopted 
in the best interests of India. This policy has not only the 
unanimous support of the people of India, but i< on the same 
lines as it prorails in all other protectionist countries of the 
■world. 

While vre agree that the policy of protection should bo 
■applied vrith discrimination, vre do not think that any qualifi- 
•cations or limitations should be made a condition precedent to 
its adoption. We recoenise that in tbe effort* to attain a 
prominent position in the industrial vrorld, India will have to 
•pay a price. The economic well-being of India whic'j we aim at 
in the tariff policy which we recommend cannot be obtained 
without making a sacriEce. It is for this reason that we agree 
that the policy should be applied with discrimination. The 
discrimination with which we agree is intended to ainimise 
such sscrifice as far as possible consistently with reaching tho 
goal which we are patting before the country. We do not sub- 
scribe to the condition that such discrimination should bo “ along 
the lines of the RcpQrt.'*The conditions laid down intbe majority 
Report appear to us to bo stringent, and will entail considerable 
•delay in giving effect to the policy ^-bich we have unanimously 
■recommended and will not produce adequate results. We share 
the concern shown in the Report for the interests of the 
consnmers, and we agree that tbe policy should be applied in 
such a manner as to reduce tbe burden on tbe consumer to the 
lainimom necessary for tbe purpose of carryieg oat the object in 
view. In the present economic condition of fndia, limitations 
in the inlere*t of the c^nsuniers are necessary, bat we anticipate 
that if immediate effect is given to the policy we recommend. 
India will begin to grow economically prosperous within a 
reasonable period of time. It is therefore necessary to make it 
clear that while the policy of protection should endure till the 
goal is reached, discrimination must varv according to tbe 
circumstances for tbe time being and should not be applied 
rigidly along the lines indicated in the Report. We may point 
cat that while we ■want India to rise to a commanding position 
•in. the matter of her industrial development under the policy of 
protection, our colleagues anticipate as a result of the qualified 
policy which they recommend that "India for many years to 
come is likely to concentrate on the simpler forms of manu- 
factured goods.” A policy which is likely only to lead to 
fhi* result for many years to come is not and cannot be 
acceptable to the people of India. In all protectionist 
countries, the Government and tbe Legislature as representing 
the people regulate the application of the policy of protection in 
a manner most suitable to local conditions and circnmstances , 
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■and there appears to us no reason why tho discretion of tho 
•Goremment of India and tho Indian Legislature should bo 
.fettered in any way. Tho records of tho Provincial and Central 
Legislatures conclusively show that non-official momhors have 
vied with ono another in pressing on tho attention of Govern- 
ment tho interests of tho raasaoa. Wo can, thoreforo, confident- 
ly leave tho interests of the consumers in tho hands of tho non- 
official members of tho Indian legislature who aro representa- 
tive of largo and varied interests. Wo would, thoreforo, ro- 
■ commend that the application of tho policy of protection should 
be regulated from time to time by such discrimination as may 
'bo considered necessary by tho Government of India and the 
Indian legislature. 

In consequence of the recommendations of the 
Commission, the Government of India announced in 
the Legislative Assembly in February 1923 their 
acceptance in principle of the proposition that “the 
fiscal policy of the Government of India may legiti- 
mately be directed towards fostering the development 
•of industries in India.’’ The first fruit of this policy 
has been the Indian Steel Protection Act of 1924 
which was intended to save the infant steel industry of 
India from annihilation by powerful competitors 
abroad. 

The Legislative Assembly has recently shown 
unmistakably that as regards the question of cotton 
excise and foreign capital, it is the minority view that 
it favours. Thus the representatives of the country in 
the Imperial Legislature have accepted the principles 
recommended by Sir Ibrahim and his colleagues of 
the dissenting minority of the Fiscal Commission. 

AS AN ADMINISTRATOR (I9I8-23) 

Whfen in the beginning of 1918, Sir Mahadev 
■Chaubal retired from his Membership of the Govern- 
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ment of Bombay, the choice fell on Sir Ibrahim to 
fill that vacancy. This choice was as much a tribute 
to Sir Ibrahim’s eminence in public life and reputation 
for statesmanship as it was evidence of Lord Willing- 
don’s (the then Governor) capacit}' for discernment of 
men and things. When giving an accoimt of his fiv'e 
years’ stewardship to the Legislative Council in March 
1 923, Sir Ibrahim revealed the secret feeling that 
had animated him throughout his career in this 
exalted oflace: 

Honourable members are aware that it was under the 
Minto-Morley Reforms tn&t fndians were admitted for the first 
■time into the executiv'e government of the Provinces and of the 
Imperial Government, fn those days there appeared to be a 
feeling that these posts should not be open to men in political 
and public life ; but that they should be reserved for men who 
may have done conspicuous service in other directions. When 
I was invited by His Excellency Lord Willingdon to be a 
Member of bis Connoil, a new precedent was created, and for the 
first time In this Presidency a man in public and political life 
was invited to be associated in the inner circles of the adminis- 
tration. I could only look upon it as an experiment and felt 
that it was a call upon me to justify the selection in the 
interest of the large class of public workers to which 

I belonged A distioction has sometimes been made 

between service of the public and public service. I have 
now had an opportunity of serving in both these capa- 
cities. I have been in the service of the public since the time 
I joined the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 1892, and I have 
now had the privilege of being in public service for the last five 
years ; and I can tell you this, that so far as I am concerned 
there has been no distinction between the two positions which I 
have occupied. I have always felt that I am a servant of the 
public. Whether I am on the non-official benches or on the 
official benches, I have tried my humble best to be a true ser- 
vant of my country. 

The thick screen of official secrecy prevents a foil 
view of Sir Ibrahim’s work in the inner chambers of 
Government. But the following is the tribute paid to 
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him by the then Governor Sir George Lloyd during, 
the course of an address to the Legislative Council 
in February 1923. 

My honourablo colloaguo is now tbc only Mombor of my 
Council wbo was in oITico whon I took ebargo of tbo admini- 
stration, and tbrouehout tbo dif&cult years that bavo followed,, 
both l and my Govomraont have constantly proBted from his- 
quick intellect, bis ripe experience ol public life, and the know- 
ledge ho has gained of public feeling at moments of difficulty. 
This Council will loio a leader of unusual ability and of cons-- 
picuous power of debate. All these qualities, so conspicuously 
ppsscssea by my honourable colleague, will make him indeed’ 
difficult to replace, and in the deliberations both of this House 
and of my Executive Council their loss will bo most 
seriously felt. 

It is impossible to say whether it was fortunate 
or unfortunate for India that Sir Ibrahim’s advice as 
a non-official was lost to the nation during the trou- 
blous days of the Non-Co-operation movement; but 
there can be no doubt that his compromising genius 
must have provided means to the Government of 
Bombay to deal with the problems in a spirit of 
statesmanship without any recourse to repressive 
measures. 

As an administrator he initiated policies and' 
directed and controlled their operations, A Civilian 
who was closely associated with him during his period. 
of office wrote to him after he (Sir Ibrahim) retired ;. 

I feel that I bare loat a friend as well as a guide and I shall 

miss you in a great many ways I hope t shall hereafter be 

able to put into practice the lessons in practical wisdom that 
you have taught me. 

Before the introduction of the Reforms of 1919- 
he held charge of the portfolios of education and local 
self-government. In the sphere of local self-govern-. 
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nnent he gave extensive powers of election to munici- 
palities and local boards and introduced that piece of 
beneficent legislation, the Village Panchayats Act of 
1920. The principal features of the measure are but 
a partial evidence of Sir Ibrahim’s faith in popular 
wisdom. It is esscntiallv democratic in its nature, 
Under the Act adult male suffrage was introduced 
in the villages for the first time in the historj^ of 
British rule in India : the panchayats were wholly 
elected, e,\cept for the village jtalil who became a 
member by virtue of his office: and for the first time, 
the control of local bodies was transferred from the 
revenue officers of Government to district local boards. 

We have seen how Sir Ibrahim raised the stand- 
ard of free and compulsory education in the Bombay 
Legislative Council so early as igoi. During his 
term as Member of Council he had the pleasure of 
seeing two Bills regarding free and compulsory pri- 
mary education getting embodied into law. Before 
he became Member of Government, Mr. V. J. Patel 
Lad piloted through the Council a Bill to authorise 
municipalities (not Bombay City) to make primary 
education compulsory in their areas, the additional 
expenditure incurred by the municipalities being 
equally shared between them and Government and in 
deserving cases Government being free to give more. 
Within a year of his becoming Member Sir Ibrahim 
introduced the Bombay City Primary Education Bill» 
which enabled the municipality of Bomba}'" city to 
apply free and compulsory education both for boys and 
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girls, throughout the city, or in any of its parts or 
sections, Government agreeing to contribute half the 
additional expenditure which the municipality might 
incur over and above what the}' were spending in 
1918, The second Bill was the one introduced in the 
Council by the Minister Dr. Paranjpye, which provided’ 
for the application of compulsion throughout the 
Presidenc}'. 

As an administrator he put into practice the 
principles he had preached as a non-official. The new 
system of auctioning liquor shops introduced in 
1917 had added materially to the resources of 
the Government. Sir Ibrahim took advantage of this- 
condition of the finances and mapped out a pro- 
gramme of expansion of primary education and 
vigorously pursued it until he handed over charge of 
the portfolio to the elected Minister in I921. Within 
a few months of his assuming charge of office in 
1918, he accepted a resolution moved by the Honour- 
able Mr. Upasani urging the Government to take steps- 
to open as far as possible one primary school at least: 
in every village with a population of 1,000 and over. 

By March of 1919, the policy was settled by 
Government as a whole that there should be as far' 
as possible at least one primary school in every village- 
which had a sufficient number of children of school- 
going age to fill it. It is common knowledge now how 
well he prosecuted this policy. Within three years- 
of his administration, at the end of which he handed' 
over charge of the Education portfolio to the elected. 
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Minister, he had converted a budget of Rs i,oG, 00,000 
for education into a budget of Rs. i, 82, 00, 000. 
■\^/hile pursuing the cause of primary education he 
realised the equal necessity of promoting secondary, 
higher, collegiate and technical education, and 
expansion under these heads was also pushed forward 
with vigour. 

After the introduction of the Reforms when 
Education and Local Self-Government were made 
Transferred Subjects, Sir Ibrahim was entrusted with 
the Revenue portfolio. The administration of this 
subject is, as is well-known, full of technical diffi- 
culties, but Sir Ibrahim proved equal to the task. 

As senior Member of Council he was for two 
years Leader of the Bombay Legislative Council. 
On the 15th March 1923, a day or two before his final 
relinquishment of office, the Bombay Legislative 
•Council passed the following resolution: 

This Council places on record ifs expression of deep regret 
at the great loss it has sustained by the retirement of the 
Honourable Sir Ibrahim kahimtoola, Kt., U. L E„ owing to 
the expiry of his term of office as a Member of the Government 
of Bombay, of the sense of high appreciation of the valuable 
services ho baa rendered and the conspicuous ability -with 
which he has discharged his duties as a member of this Council, 
as the Leader of the House and as an Executive Council 
Member of the Government of Bombay. 

All sections of the House, Indian and European, 
official and non-official, Hindu, Mahomedan, Parsi 
and Christian, vied one with another in paying their 
tribute of praise to Sir Ibrahim’s abilities. The whole 
•Council then entertained him to a dinner. To mark 
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their appreciation of his services the Government con- 
■ierred on him the title of K.C.S.I. in June 1923. 

AS PRESIDENT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

It was Sir Ibrahim’s intention to seek election 
to the Legislative Assembly after his retirement. But 
-suddenlj" in May 1923, two months after his retire- 
ment from the Executive Council, came the sad news 
of the demise of Sir Nara5'an Chandavarkar, the 
■nominated President of the Bombay Legislative 
■Council. At the earnest request of Sir George Lloyd, 
the then Governor, Sir Ibrahim accepted the President- 
-ship of the Legislative Council. In October 1924 the 
Legislative Council expressed their appreciation of hfs 
:able stewardship by passing the following resolution : 

This Council records its warm appreciation of the able 
discharge of the arduous duties by the Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Rabimtoola, K. C. S. 1 , 0. 1. E,, of the office of nominated 
President of the Bombay Legislative Council which he held for 
over a year and a quarter and during which time he won the 
esteem and respect of both — the official and non-official — sides 
■of this House by his fairness, patience and reasonableness and 
.guided its deliberations with a view to the growth of the 
Legislature on responsible and democratic lines. 

Members of all parties bore testimony to his 
judicious impartiality and fair-mindedness. The re- 
solution was moved by Mr. A. N. Surve, the leader of 
the non-Brahmin party. Mr. M. R. Jayakar, the 
leader of the Swaraj party, also paid a glowing 
tribute to him. 

The Honourable Sir Maurice Hayward, the 

Leader of the House, said : — 

"I do .not think it is necessary for mo, Sir. to enlarge on 
what has iJeen so well and fully expressed by other honourable 
unembers, but I do think that wo arc fortunate in having secured. 
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the services of ore endowed with so mnch courtesy, tact anc 

with such wide experience of men and things But we do 

recognise even though we do not share the heavy duties of 
having to sit here >11 the time like the President, we do how- 
ever realize and recognise to the full the great patience which 
onr President has exhibited and the impartiality and the inde- 
pendence which are so necessary for the position of the 
President. 

Sir Ibrahim’s term of office as nominated 
President terminated on the iSth of February 1925. 
In response to an unanimous desire prevalent among 
ail sections of the Legislative Council, Sir Ibrahim 
vras nominated by His Excellency the Go%’ernor as a 
non-official member of the Council with a view to his 
eventual election as its President. It is a tribute alike 
to his commanding personalitj- and his universal 
popularity that when the nominations were 
announced on the t9ti3 February not a single riral 
candidate was nominated by any member of the 
House. And to-da}* Sir Ibrahim fills the honoured 
poation of the first elected President of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 





SaKib^ada.Aftab Ahmad Khan. 


S AHIBZADA Aftab Ahmad Khan was born in 
May, 1867 in Kunjpura, District Kamal. He 
comes of the ver>' respectable family of the Nawab of 
Kunpusa an account of which is given in the famous 
book of Colonel Massey entitled “ Families of Note.”, 
Sahibzada’s father, the late Nawab Gbolam Ahmad 
Khan, was a great enlightened Mussulman and at a 
time when the teaching of English was condemned 
as heretical by a coterie of disgruntled Moulvis he 
had the courage and the vision to send his son to 
Aligarh. In 1878 Sahibzada was admitted to the 
school and was one of the youngest boys of his class. 
During his very early childhood his precocious 
habits marked him out as a promising youth and 
soon rivetted the attention of no less a personality 
than the venerable founder of the institution himself 
who began to evince a paternal care in the activities 
of the young student. 

CAJtEER IN ENGLAND 

After prosecuting his studies successfully at 
Aligarh till 1891 Sahibzada went to England 
and joined the Cambridge University. His special 
subject was history, and specially the growth of the 
British Constitution; and he took his B. A. with 
honours in this subject. While at Cambridge he 
22 
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contracted an abiding friendship with General Smuts 
•of South African fame who was his chis-s-felloW. 
Among his other class-fellows and contemporaries 
-were Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali 
and Mr. Aravindo Ghosh — General Smuts and 
Aravindo Ghosh — an ill-assorted crew indeed — men 
-who have “ ridden the whirlwind and directed the 
atorm.” 

A GOOD SPORT"-MAN 

Sahibzada during his academic life has been a 
Iceen sportman, and he captained the fontball and 
the cricket team in his early college days. He 
rightly united in himself the two striking attributes of 
good intelligence and good physique. Possessed of a 
handsome face and a robust constitution he would 
win laurfls in the field of sports; while, on the other 
hand, he would command the applause of his fellow- 
•student.s by his eloquence in the Union. He was the 
hrst winner of the Harold Cox Speaking Prize 
which is the best coveted prize in Aligarh, 

A SPLfiNDlD SCHEME 

The Duty Society of the Muslim University is 
an organisation which needs no introduction to the 
readers of this book. It has up to this time advanced 
more than 6 lakhs of rupees to poor and needy 
students, a large number of whom, it is gratifying to 
note, are now occupying responsible positions in the 
-various walks of life. It must redound to the 
credit of this institution that it has afforded equality 
■of opportunity to many a brilliant student who would 
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have remained'in comparative obscurity but for its 
help It is a matter of ‘supreme satisfaction to 
Sahibzada to witness the efflorescence of this child of 
his creation^ For, while still a student, he grandly 
•conceived the idea of the Society and founded it. 
Its existence was kept as a secret from Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan and when it had commenced its 
activities it came as a pleasant surprise to the great 
Founder. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SIR SYED 
Soon after his return from England Sahibzada 
Aftab Ahmad Khan settled at Aligarh at the sugges- 
tion of Sir Syed and began his practice at the local 
•bar. Within a comparatively short time he secured 
a lucrative practice and by dint of sheer ability and 
.perseverence held a distinguished . position in his 
profession. But his real interest lay elsewhere. 
Quite a young man, Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan fell under 
the influence of Sir Syed whose personal magnetism 
was such that he attracted around him a number of 
workers, young and old, and imparted to them some- 
•thing of his own faith and spirit. 'Mr. Aftab Ahmad 
has times out of number publicly acknowledged 
the deep debt he owes to Sir Syed to whom he was 
•especially attached by ties of high regard and the 
desire to learn. Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan had the 
good fortune to be associated with him as a zealous 
learner, and being ardent, impressionable and 
•receptive* he has been able to profit by the influence 
•of that remarkable personality. 
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Sahibrada identified himself closely Avith the 
educational renaissance of the Mussaltnans and with- 
in three years of his return from England he was 
elected a Trustee of the late M. A. O- College in 
1S97. He was also elected the Honorary Joint 
Sccretar}* of the All-India Mohamedan Educational 
Conference from 1905-17. And it is an open secret 
that the real work of that stupendous and once 
live organisation was activeh' conducted by Mr. Aftab 
himself. In 1004 he was appointed Tnistee-in-charge 
of the Building Department and the beautiful Mosque 
with its attractive domes and minarets, the Lytton 
Library, the Z'lumtaz House, the Union Club, the 
Minto Circle and, last bat not the least, the Conference 
OSBce pay a mete tribute to his artistic taste and 
skill. 

Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan was also elected a 
member of the United Prorances Legislative Council 
during the pre-Reform daj'S ; and in that capacitj- he 
did much solid work for a greater dissemination of 
education among the Indians. 

In 1S9S the whole nation went into mournitrg 
on account of the death of that great Prince of 
Educationists, Sir Sj'ed .Ahmed Khan. The Muslim 
leaders of thought wanted to perpetuate his memort- 
in a suitable manner ; hence, the}’ organised a Sir 
Syed Memorial Fuad. Mr. Aftab was elected its 
Secretar}' and did 5*eoman service for the consum- 
mation of this scheme. He made an extefSsive tour 
of the country and achieved phenomenal success it> 
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Jiis efforts. The College, during the life-time of the 
founder had fallen into heavy debt on account of 
the flagrant embezzlement of one of its employees. 
Mr. Aftab and his Committee thought that it 
was their first duty to wipe out this disgrace 
and with this end in view they utilized a major 
portion of their collections to clear away the 
arrears. 

AT THE INDIA COUNCIL ; 

Sahibzada was offered the membership of the 
India Council in 1917. He gave up his lucrative prac- 
tice at the bar, and joined the India Council. While 
there, he did great service to his country by criticising 
^ome of the reactionary proposals of the Government. 
His fearless and independent advocacy of the Khilafat 
Problem was chiefly responsible in persuading the late 
Mr. Montagu to advocate its integrity. It is a well- 
known fact that Sahibzada’s relentless and ine.xo- 
rable criticism of the Treaty of Sevres, and his strong 
note helped the cause of the Khilafat immensely in 
England. 

He was subsequently appointed a member of the 
■Lytton Committee where he helped greatly in the 
formulation of its report and its recommendations 
Sahibzada has dedicated himself to the cause 
of education and of Muslim education in particular. 
When he returned from the India Council, people 
thought he would resume his practice. He felt that 
I his vocation lay elsewhere; he returned to his 'first 
I -and last love ’ — Education. , , 
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ALIGARH UNIVERSITY 

Soon after his return from the India Council he 
was elected the Honoran* Vice-Chancellor of the 
Ivfuslim University, Aligarh, and his Herculean efforts 
to reorganise the institution on a sound basis have 
e%oked widespread approbation from the members of 
his communit}’ and others. Indeed his work as 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim University has 
aJread}’ borne a remarkable result. He has once fcr 
all knocked on the head the party strife which had 
become an unpleasant aspect of higher Aligarh life. 
Sahibzada’s nej.t step has been to concentrate his 
energies on the creation of a healthy atmosphere at 
this place and in this connection he has taken upon 
himself the onerous dut}* of looking personally into all 
things, even things of a very trivial nature. This has- 
naturally led to some misunderstanding, Sahibzada’s 
volcanic energy and his vigilant attentions have, how- 
ever, wrought a wonderful change in the "working 
of the institution. The frigidit}' of his address and 
che seeming stiffness of his demeanour towards his 
subordinates has unfortunately conveyed a totally 
erroneous impression of his temperament. For, the 
clearest vindication of his character lies in his immense 
popularity with the students who find in him a true 
successor of Sir Sj'ed. He is not too big for them, 
he mixes with them freely, inquires about their 
grievances, if there be an)-, and seriously tries to rera- 
ed}' them. In fact Sahibzada possesses a vfery tender 
heart and if he is at all stiff towards his subordinates 
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it is di:r; to a higher sense of dlity, to the feeling that 
the interests and the integrity of the institution should 
he held high alcove all the petty nrnenitiis of social life. 

PUHKIO I>KONOt>Ni:i:MKNTS 

Sahibxada has been thrice called upon to make 
a public declaration of his educational creed, as 
the Pres:dinl of the Provincial Muslim Educational 
Conference, Itcngal, held in Calcutta in ujH, the All- 
India Muhammadan Educational Conference held in 
Aligarh in 1923, and the Provincial Muhammadan 
Educational Conference, United Provinces held in 
Allahabad m 1925. All his addresses are marked 
by breadth of vision and boldness of statesmanship. 

As a speaker Sahibzada is at his best when he 
thunders forth in his mother-tongue. Even at such 
an old arre he possesses powerful lungs which many a 
young man might envy. He also possesses the cogent 
force of an advocate, with the glowing fervour of an 
orator. 

A word as to the views of the Sahibzada on 
matters political and social. lie has never been a 
member of the Congress ; but notwithstanding this 
fact he is a staunch believer in its ideals and it is his 
firm faith that the regeneration of India can only be 
brought about by peaceful methods of constitutional 
evolution. His heart beats in unison with the creed 
of the advanced Liberals. In matters social Sahibzada 
is a conservatwe; still he does not want the continuance 
of the^many effete superstitious practices prevalent 
in modern Muslim homes. 
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Mr. Aftab Abmadhas been, in his %’arions speeches 
^ind addresses to the student community, exhorting 
them to cultivate a true spirit of self-sacrifice and he 
has been impressing upon them the necessity of a 
broader mental outlook and a broader vision. The 
solid foundations of liberty must rest upon individual 
character which is the only sure guarantee for social 
security and national progress. It is this energy of 
individual life and example acting throughout society 
which Would constitute the best practical education of 
Indians. Education in action, conduct, self-control, 
it is these which tend perpetualty to renovate man- 
kind. 

In one of such speeches delivered in Urdu he 

said : 

A healthy activity of individual freedom and yet a collec- 
tive obedience to established authority, the unfettered euerpetic 
action of persons, together with the uniform subjection of all 
to the national code of duty, perseverance in purpose, faith in 
the Almighty, and a spirit of conduct, these should be our ideal. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

The problem of adult education has hardly been 
seriously tackled either by the politicians or the 
Government in India. It is a problem the solution 
•of which rests on the right interpretation of the term 
* education.' 

The demand for a greater increase in technical 
training and a drastic impro%’ement in the method of 
imparting it is a welcome sign. To make a man a real 
master of his craft is to go a long way towar^ edu- 
cating him. When he is conscious of his ability to 
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'make a wortliy contribution to the business or indns* 
try in which he is engaged, his fine ambitions are 
awakened, and his social instincts, making for the 
service of the country arc developed. Technical 
education may be an instrument of this liberal 
culture. Vocational education may be, and ought to 
be, a noble and inspiring process. A man who works 
in wood or metal may find kinship within the world 
if he learns whence and how his material comes to 
him, what is the history of his craft ; only the secret 
of beauty lies in the perfect fashioning of the hum- 
blest piece of work with a view to its complete fit- 
ness for its destined use, and how his own task 
touches and affects that of many other people in 
widely different spheres. The addition of such 
knowledge to a scientific training in the use of his 
materials and the handling of his tools will make 
him a valuable member of society and not merely an 
indispensable unit of production. 

Some one has rightly said that the essence of 
■democracy being not passive but active participation 
by all in citizenship, education in a democratic 
country must aim at fitting each individual progres- 
sively not only for his personal, domestic, and voca- 
tional duties, but, above all, for those duties of citi- 
zenship for which these earlier stages are the train- 
ing ground. It is higher mental training which will 
bring born leaders to the front. It raises the stand- 
ards of those whom it moulds. It solves automatic- 
:ally some of the acute social problems. ‘ Knowledge 
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comts, but wisdom lingers* if practicnl judgment and' 
matured common sense nre jiot developed and exer* 
cised. Keferring to this problem of adult education 
in India SahibAida Aftab Abrnad Klian remarked : — 

Gpnilpmt'ii, the tmportnoce notS of «lin arinci* 

ptr* underiyinR this movement to the «HfI cirrumst-Tneea 

of Indin nnisl ho ohvlous to nil of you. With only »!* or jteven^ 
per cent of Hternlet how long ore tvn to wnit for the protiuct of 
ourechoolt and colleKe* to uplift the p!>nple n» ii whole;* At thi" 
rate not only Renerotions but centnriei would he Dncet'iury for 
aprendinK education nnd enliKht«'nmcn*. IhrouRhout the people, 
of the kind nnd on the ncnlc auch n* nre brcomlnt: common in 
Europe, if wo «ro to depend upon tior l•xi»tinlf »cIioo!« nnd col- 
legea nlone. In no country, therefore, is there auch nn impera- 
tive need for ndult education n« it Is in India. J'lesfie remem- 
ber that mere compulsoty primnry education, even If It citn be 
provided in nil parts of the country, will not wholly serve the 
purpose, nt the oh}ect of ndoH cducntlon i« not only to itive 
elementary oducatiun hut to equip indlvidualmetnbers with the 
ncce.ssary qun|ific»tlon« of cltlrcn.ship. Tlie real question it: 
how to do it ? 

fn EnRlnnd the load wns taken by the Univcriitlcs, nnd 
now the svork is carried on by voluntary nssocifttion.s. This is 
one of those questions in the examination nnd solution of 
which nil creeds nnd communities in Indin may usefully 
join. I'hcro arc Hindu, hlusiim. Chri.stlon, rfikli. Porsi nnd 
other communnl orRnnitntions carryini? on their respective 
cducntionnl propotrandn and programmes but is it not lime for 
all of them to combine nnd co-opernto in the considorntlon of 
those aspects of this problem which are common to all of them? 
Various departments of Government have been in cb.ar.jc of 
your education in all its broncbe.s, for generations, and the 
Missionary organisations have been doing most uteful cducstio- 
nal work in nil parts of India, for more than a century. There 
are Hindu. Sikh and other coufcrencc.s nnd associations which 
have boon serving the cause of their education for a long time. 
This Conference has boon promoting the cause of Muslim 
education now for nearly forty years. All of those have acquired 
oxporionco and possess useful knowledge about the real condi- 
tion and requirements ot the various communities which forni 
the Indian people. Do not the common interests of the country 
demand tnat, go far as is possible and practicable, all such efforts 
and activities bo co-ordinated, so that the fruits and Ics'on.s ot 
the past cxporionco gained by all may bo available fortho people 
at a whole. Such co-operation can also prove to bo of immense' 
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ij»» in lfc<' ecnsMf TAtinn nndi'lndd.'ilfon nf the ti’jrillonm to how 
«'duf ulion enn Jx" r:'.»i!e tki helji thr cntite of iiBlIona! iinitr, for* 
oduf.itu^n It A forcp which CAti he exploited IkmIi for Uni n nnd 
di*t:ninn. Kduention it now t% trnr.sfcrrel tul’jecl nnd therefore 
hot!) the ofTicial »cd no!i-onicl»I nRcncie* mAy now freclj" 
corr.hir.e «o m.nte tiie beit utc of thi* nrrnl national nstel. I 
hope nnd tratt that tbit eunsettion will rreeiee the contidcra- 
tian it derervet." 

iJtNDU'MUSMM UNITr 

Sahibzad.i is a w.irm advocate of Hindu-Mtisllm 
Unity. lie novr lets slip an opjxtrtiinity of impres- 
sing the vital neccrsity of this fixtintc enrdiate between 
the Hindus .and .Mussalmans wliich in his opinion is 
sure to foster a true and lasting S])irit of nationalism. 
Referring to this problem of Hindu-Muslim Unity 
Sahihrada says ; 

I have nlwaj-g been n tincere advocate of Hindu-Muslim 
Unity ns it IS ctteutial for our hc‘t interest in this country. 
But this is not a thioK which can be had for the oslciDg. ft needs 
coascio-js and hocc't efTocts on the part of both ihe communi- 
ties c mcemed. How nrc we to test the rinecrity of cither 
aide? lo my iadfiment the real test of a Muslim’s sincerity 
lies in his makinp Indi* the centre of all his worldly interests 
and aspirations, and in bi« exclusive devotion nnd loyalty to 
the cause of hit motherjacd which, in effect, means co-operation 
with and support of the Hindu majority in ail that it essential 
for the »ttainment of India’s hinbest ideal. And the real test of 
a Hindu’s sincerity is hit genuine sympathy with and practical 
support of all that seeks to remove or reduce the cause of 
Muslim ignorance and poverty. In tbs best iotcrcsts of our 
Motherland the cause of Mutiim education and economic re- 
covery should form an important item In the national pro- 
gramme of India. For, nothing will promote natioDul unity and 
solidarity so much ns the cniightraent and prosperity of thc- 
backward portion of our pcoole. I fully endorse the view 
expressed in the lalcutta University Commission Report that 
“In the new movement of the Muslim community towardi- 
highcr education there lies the presage of an intellectual unity 
which would lessen, if it might not obliterate the breaches 
caused by ancient divisions and by deep differeocfs in cultural 
traditions, A great equality in point of culture might streng- 
then the forces which make for harmony acd co-operation bet- 
ween the two main sections of the Bengal population ” 
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. FEMALE EDUCATION 

The problem of female education is gaining 
£ground day by day among the enlightened members 
■of the Muslim community. But the heartless aping 
of Western manners has naturally created a revulsion 
of feeling towards enlarging the scope and field of this 
^aspect of education. Sahibzada with the true instinct 
-of a veteran sounds a tocsin of alarm and says : — 

While approvioK no arbitrary restriction upon the kind of 
‘knowledge or culture which our women should acquire I entirely 
.-agree -with thoRe which deprecate the assimilation or adoption,- 
by our girls, of these artificial and explosive tastes, habits and 
ways which are the outcome of irrational imitation of European 
-system of life. 

RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR EDUCATION 
Sahibzada in his various addresses and speeches 
'has been laj'ing special stress on the religious back- 
ground of a thoroughly secular education but he feels 
none-the-less that the study of Western culture is 
■essential for our future progress. Referring to this 
aspect of Muslim culture and theology in his presiden- 
tial address to the 36th Session of the All-India 
Muhammadan Educational Conference held at .Aligarh 
he remarked : 

This brings u», gentlemen, to the most important and 
-vital aspect of the subject, as the controversy to which Sir 
Syed's scheme gave rise, and which agitated the com- 
munity for about a generation in the latter part of the l^t 
century, involved the most fundamental issue upon the 
right determination and realisation of which depends the 
■whole future of our community. After all the storm and stress 
■to which I have referred, it would not have been necessary- at 
this time of the day, to revert again to this subject now, but 
during the last few years events have occurred and reactionary 
forces have arisen which render it important to examine one® 
'more this crucial queition. I am quite prepared to admit mat 
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tliM* wlio rpi'ojrfl SirSypd'ii nrlipnip wrrc prrffrllr nincprc lo 
thrlr drfcnc*' of Ihr old »y*trm whirl) they rr/Tnrdrd nn tlip beat 
for Moelitn rdDmtlnn. It rony nl«o Ito fnirly enid fhnt both they 
and Sir Syrd desired lo produce tn)P Muallme, but they mate- 
rially dilTired In their conception of the type and chnrncteriatlra 
of ft true Mutlim. It la obvioua that the problem of Mnallm 
education cannot be *einrnt«'d from Muslim Theology, nnd that 
the fundamental principles of Islam should constitute the 
foundation t)pon r.-hich our educational edifice should bo raised, 
rtut Sir Syed did claim that it wns his scheme which really ful- 
filled this condition. 

Gentlemen, without going Into the merits of this contro- 
versy let tis try to understand the educational aspect of the 
position taken up by Sir Syed wbicli, ns I understand if. may l.o 
summed up ni follows. He believed that wIicMier wc were 
Muslims. Christians. Tfindus or of any other persuasions, our- 
success nnd happiness in all brnnclies of this life depend 
ed, apart from elianee or accident, upon our spiritual, 
menial nnd moral, and physical etiuipmcnt. • • • Under 
the system followed In the old institutions, tlie souls, minds, 
moral instincts nnd vital forces of the rising generations of the 
Mussnlmnns were deprivud of all that was refreshing in Iho fruit.s- 
and achievements of the phenomenal progress which mankind 
had made du'ing the last three or four hundred years. Asa 
result nil the natural springs of spiritual, mental, moral and 
physical vigour had become clogged, choked, and dry. nnd, as an 
inevifnhie consrqucnco, material power nnd prosperity also 
declined nnd dis.appcnrcd 

Sir Syed felt it to bo his duty to shake nnd rouse them from 
their fatal delusion, and wake them up to a sense of reality so 
as lo bring them face to face with the actual hard facts of the 
situation which confronted the Mussalmans in India and else- 
where. Ho persistently urged that the system of education 
pursued by the Mussalmans during the Inst few ccnluiici was 
largely responsible for tbeir present condition, nnd consistently 
urged the absolute necessity and importance of modem 
sciences, arts, and litcratuio which wore practically banned 
under the old system. 

The Mussalmans had been the torch-bearers of 
civilization in the West. One has only to look to 
the pages of Draper * to verify the correctness of this 
assertion. The achievement of the Mussalmans in the 
various branches of arts and sciences was a marvel to ■ 

• Draper — Intolloctual Development of Europe. 
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an intolerent Europe; immersed in darknesi Dis- 
.cussing this question in the course of his address the 
Sahibzada said : 

Gpntlemen, it is not only material wealth that we let 
foreigners to exploit, but we have also lost most , of the intellec- 
tual heritage which had boon loft to ua by our great ancestors. 
.Books and works of art which embodied the immortal intellec- 
tual and cultural achievements of the Muslims of the past are 
now to be found not at Delhi, Kabul, Teheran, Constantinople, 
■or Cairo but in London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin, New Yi>rk, 
Washington etc. And it is an undoubted fact that the Oriental 
scholars in uondon, Paris, Berlin and other Western countries 
know much more about our intellectual and cultural past than 
.any one in the Islamic world. Thus our ignorance and negligence 
have deprived us both of God's gifts and our own inheritance. 

THE AIM OF A MUSLIM’S LIFE 
What should be the aim of a Muslim’s life ? 
This is a question on which volumes of literary Jere- 
miad can be compiled by stereotyped Moulvis and 
old-fashioned people. But it redounds to thfe credit 
-of Sahibzada that he has very crisply suggested the 
ideal of a Muslim’s life in the two principles of 
Ahdiat and Niabat-i-Elahi, He preached the same 
gospel in 19 n as the President of the Provincial 
Muhammadan Educational Conference in Bengal and 
he reiterated the same belief in his address in 1923. 
In this connection he said : 

It seems to me that the aim of a Muslim’s life may be 
-deduced from the two basic principles of Abdiat and 
Nayatbat, Ir. the first place IsUm demands from us such 
a perfect faith in an eternal, merciful, and beneficent creator as 
invoives a complete submission and surrender of our ego or self. 
'Having acknowledged God, in the opening word§ of *' f’ure 
Fathna ’ — “Praise is due to Allah, the Lord of the worlds 
as deserving <>f all praise, He being the creator of every- 
thing conceivable, we give up once for all dvery claim 
to self-praise or egoism in any shape or form, and 
learn to realise the true relation -which exists between God 
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rrsat!. Wr r^fe'pn!^•' rot onij" c»r own Jirlnlrsinfdt 
ar-iJ ni in rotation to the crrator, bi;t of every- 

tiiloK oUr in tV,i» iiniforro In tornit of ftclunJ conduct. 
.■if.iie,; inf ana r iWi'Irlo vieiorjr over »rlf, contrul over pas. 
•''tn*. fitimilily. altnt'llrltj' ntid renrlrr of litimanity. Stirfi fnitli 
and r- nvic-iirn* oo.’initiiio tho | rlnriple of .dMAif wliicli tan 
*!anli".>; •afr^iuar! nf:.nri«l nit tlio*o liuninl) nrcnfcfifaiirs which 
I'r.-'-ffl fr.nii runlt-n ni d •rliich Inevilably tend, not only 
inolvniuola Inil rvrn Kmat nations, to their fall. 

Ii.jt in '•re faith and belief, howeverderoiit nnd aincere, l« not 
enonrh. "I rof-'-VofcAo l« nn osienlI.il nnd Intccrnl p.irtof our 
Knnr.. In order tu Kraap ilio loll scope nnd alRnific.mcc of 
A<~!~r.^nlrhi In lal.itn we •hnnld know man's destiny nnd 
rr'Hsinn in this ivorld in puratiance of which be bnaoppartunitiea 
■watch have lieen placed nt his Uispos.il hy Providence. 

communal Rlil'imSKNTATlON 
Mr Afl.-ib i.'^ a warm advocate of the policy of 
commiir nl representation. Bnt he wants that the 
pursuit of this policy should not be exploited for 
rakinR up religious quibbles and animosities, on the 
other hand, it should hold towards the formation of a 
community of sentiments and ideals towards the 
creation of a common national outlook by a judicious 
and honourable principle of compromise. 

THI-: MAN 

Snhibzada Aftab Ahmad Khan had the honour 
of being the Vice-President of the India Council. 
Soon after his return from England when he had 
finally severed his connection from that consultative 
body he was nominated a member of the Council of 
State in 1925. 

A few hours’ company with the Sahibzada will . 
impress one with the type of character he possesses. 
No one can listen, even casually, to his conversation 
without appreciating the full manner, full both of 
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■dignity and of courtesy, the utter freedom fromi 
pomposity, formality, and self-assertion ; but one often 
■finds that agreeable dash of genuine cynicism which 
enlivens the flavour of his conversation. 

Sahibzada enjoys a robust health, and takes a 
pretty long walk every day. His indefatigable 
energy, his burning enthusiasm for every work makes 
him more active than many a young man. He has 
wonderfully defied old age, and kept it at bay. His- 
physical and mental powers are as alert as ever. He 
is a force making for the ennobling of character and 
the purity of ideals. May he live long ! Amen ! ! 
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SVED HUSAIK BILGRAMI, Nawab Imad- 
JJ iil-Miilk, who is now in his eighty-third year, is 
afTcctionatoly called the Grand Old Man of Hydera- 
bad. He richly deserves this honour. Half a century of 
public service in different departments has earned for 
him well merited recognition. Nor have his services 
been confined to Hyderabad where he has been a 
popular and familiar figure. The first Mussalman 
Member of the India Council, he impressed Lord 
Morley, the Secretary of State for India, by bis 
knowledge and judgment. His has been a life of 
varied activity and he enjoys to-day the peace that 
comes of a well filled and honourable career, marked 
by the esteem and affection of his countrymen. 
Judged by the volume of his public work 
Dr. Bilgrami deserves an honoured place among the 
Eminent Mussulmans of India. 

The biographical sketch that follows and the 
critical appreciation of his writings and speeches throw 
a flood of light on the volume and variety of 
Dr. Bilgrami's work. They are taken from a 
recent collection of Dr. Bilgrami’s Addresses, 
Poems and other Writings, to which they are 

prefixed. 

23 
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I. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH* 

Syed Husain Bilgrami (afterwards Nawab 
Ali Yar Khan Bahadur, Motaman Jung, Imad-ud- 
Daula, Imad-ul-Mulk, C.S.I.) was born at Sahib- 
ganj, Gaya, in the year 1842. He belongs to an old 
and well-known family of Syeds of Bilgram. 
family are said to have come to India wit^ii the 
Conqueror, Muhammad Ghori, as long ago a / s the 
commencement of the 7th century of the Hij/7i or the 
13th century of the Christian era, the datfA , of their 
settlement at Bilgram being contained in th/ ^ chrono- 
gram “ Khudadad” which gives the date / 5i4Hijri* 
They have thus been settled there for | seven 
hundred years. His father, Syed Zainuddi':.;^ 

Khan, was a Deputy Collector and Magis\L^jgio 
Bihar, he and his elder brother Syed Azamue-^^jjQ 
Hasan Khan Bahadur being the two first Muha'^ni- 
madans to have held that post. ^ 

Syed Husain’s earlier education and bringing up 
were undertaken at home where he studied Arabic 
under a learned Moulvi. In those days among the 
better class of Muhammadans, the arts of wrestling, 
swordsmanship, and archery were considered the 
•necessary accomplishments of a gentleman, while the 
standard of horsemanship was so high that, as a 
supreme test, the pupil was required to ride and 
-control spirited horses without saddle or bridle and 

• This biographical sketch from the pen of Kdith Bilgrami is 
-prefixed to a recent •volume of " Addresses, Poems and other 
Writings” of Dr. Bilgrami. 
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■io'bend them to his will.- These and other exercises, 
inclusive of indigenous games. of an active and manly 
mature, Syed Husain took part in, thus laying at, an 
■early age the foundation of a strong and robust con- 
stitution which has helped to maintain him in sound 
mental and bodily health throughout his long life. 

At a tender age he lost his mother. This was 
his first experience, as a child, of death, and the 
impression it made on his young mind was so 
profound that he appears never to have shaken it off 
afterwards. The emotions roused by this loss- 
suffered as it was .at the most impressionable period' 
of life, supplied many years later the inspiration for 
one of his English poems. 

At the age of 14, his Arabic tutor having left him, 
his father commenced teaching him English. He was 
afterwards sent to live with his uncle, Syed Azamud- 
■din Hasan, at Patna where he went to school, and 
afterwards to a school at Bhagalpur, not far from 
Madahpura, where his father had his headquarters as 
Deputy Collector and Magistrate. He was finally 
sent to Calcutta where he joined the La Martiniere 
College, going a few months later to the branch 
-school then known as the Hare Academy where he 
•matriculated, securing a first class. This success 
earned him a scholarship with which he entered 
the Presidency College where he again took a first 
class two years later in the First Examination 
in Arts. But in the third year, his College" course was 
■interrupted owing to his father faking" him to Bilgraih 
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for the purpose of matrimony. Thence he returned a: 
few months later after his marriage only to find that 
he had lost the whole of his third 5’ear of instruction' 
at the College. He nevertheless went through the- 
course and sat for his degree examination at the end' 
of his fourth year in the College securing for the third 
time in succession a class and standing very high in 
the University in the order of merit. 

Already a mature scholar of Arabic, Syed Husain' 
had by the end of his College career acquired a- 
mastery over the English language that is given to- 
few Indians to attain. At the same time his great- 
love of„ books led him to read widely — a practice 
which he kept up for more than half a century, thus 
becoming one of the best read men of his time. Nor 
did he read merely. As a writer too he was gifted 
with that faculty for clear and terse expression which 
lends a peculiar grace and charm to his prose and' 
verse. 

But greater far than any acquired attainments,, 
is the innate nobility of spirit and integrity of charac- 
ter that runs in his blood, being the heritage of his- 
ancient race, fostered further by the strict bringing 
up given him by his father, which has made him what 
he has always been — a man of lofty principles and’ 
high ideals with a strong sense of duty and unimpeach- 
able uprightness and integrity coupled with a simple,, 
almost puritanical religious faith. 

In 1868 therefore, at the age of about 26, Syed 
Husain was well equipped both mentally and morally 
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'for entering npon n successful career. Ybung as Ijc 
was, his proficiency in Arabic secured him a chair of 
Professor of that language at Canning College, 
•Lucknow. At the same time by his merit as a Writer 
of English, he was put in sole charge of the 
Lucknow Times, a bi-weekly organ of the Talukdars 
of Oudiu About this time took place the interesting 
•controversy about the project of a canal, known as 
•' the Sarda Canal,” in Oudh. The Government 
of the day were keen on constructing the canal which 
the T.alukdars for various reasons believed to be 
opposed to their interests. The case for the Govern- 
ment was strongly advocated in the columns of the 
“Pioneer” by a civilian who was a powerful writer 
and a friend of Syed Husain’s to be opposed ini the 
J 3 i- Weekly Lucknow Times in brilliant articles 
from the pen of Syed Husain. The issue of the 
controversy was entirely in favour of the latter, and 
the Talukdars had the satisfaction of seeing the 
abandonment of the project they disliked. 

In 1872 the great Sir Salar Jung, Minister of 
^he Nizam, happening to visit Lucknow met Syed 
Husain and ffelt greatly attracted to him and 
cordially invited him to come to Hyderabad, which 
fthe latter did the next year, 1873. 

The rest of Syed Husain’s career is bound up 
•chiefly with Hyderabad. The surname “ Bilgrami,” 
•it is interesting to note, was adopted by Syed Husain 
at the suggestion of Sir Salar Jung. He became 
Private Secretary to the great Minister and in that 
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capacity played a prominent part in drafting on 
revising the letters that the Minister from time to 
time addressed to the British Government regarding 
the Berars, and which helped greatly the cause of the 
Nizam. He accompanied Sir Salar Jung on his 
ftiemorable mission to England where the Minister 
Was greatly “ lionised ” and feted by the best society. 
Syed Husain Bilgrami had during this trip the 
honour of meeting and speaking with Queen Victoria 
and also of meeting other distinguished people like 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Lord Salisbury-, John Morley and 
others. 

Syed Husain Bilgrami subsequently became 
Educational Secretary in Hyderabad and also Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction. He further held for a time 
the post of Private Secretary to the Nizam and other 
high and responsible posts, finishing, after his retire- 
ment, by becoming Adwser to the third Salar Jung, 
the young grandson of his friend and benefactor, the 
great Sir Salar Jung, who was for a short period 
Minister. During his long service in the State 
extending over nearly fifty years, Syed Husain acted 
at various times as tutor to the late Nizam, His- 
Highness Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, as also tutor to His 
Exalted Highness the present Ni2am when be was 
Heir Apparent, and likewise to the Sahibzadas, his 
sons. He received for his services to the State at 
various times, the titles of Nawab Ali Yar Khan 
Bahadur, Motaman Jung, Imad-ud-Dowla and Imad- 
nl-Mulk, as also the C. S. I. from the Government of 
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India for his services to the British Empire of which 
more will be said in what follows. 

But it is to his work as an educationist that the 
State owes its great debt. For with the exception of 
the Osmania University and the new Girls’ school, 
which are recent institutions, practically all the other 
educational institutions in Hyderabad owe their 
,existence to Syed Husain Bilgrami. For instance^ 
fifty years ago, there existed no facilities in the State 
for the education of the upper classes in Hyderabad. 
At the instance of Syed Husain Bilgrami, a new 
school was started under highly competent teachers — 
this was the Ma,drasa-e>Aizza which is still in work- 
ing order. Also a High School was started which 
soon rose to the rank of a College with Dr. Aghornath 
Chattopadhya, a man of science, as its Principal, 
This College eventually became the “Nizam College”' 
and Was provided with a highly paid European staff. 
By order of Sir Salar Jung, the “ Murshidzadas ” or 
the relatives of the Ruler of the State, who were 
Jjitherto brought up without any proper education, 
were compelled to go .to the Madrasa-e-Aizza, stip- 
ends or scholarships being granted to them as an 
encouragement, and large and well-appointed bullock 
carts or “ nibs ’’ employed for their conveyance ta 
and from the school. The education of women had 
its due share of Syed Husain’s attention, and about 
the year 1885 a Girls’ High school was founded, 
being probably the first institution of its kind for 
■Muslim girls in India. Here a Well qualified staff 
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was appointed and Arabic and Pereian as well as 
English were included in the curriculum besides such 
subjects as needlework and domestic economy. The 
strictest purda arrangements were made within the 
premises and special covered convej'ances provided 
for bringing the pupils to school. At the same time 
industrial education was not neglected. Recognizing 
the importance of manual and industrial trainings 
Syed Husain Bilgrami caused three Industrial Schools 
to be founded at the three principal centres of local 
industries, namely, Aurangabad, Hyderabad and 
■VVarangal. These institutions did most useful work 
in helping to revive declining industries. In order 
^to encourgage oriental learning and scholarship the 
Dar-ul-Uloom or Oriental College was founded which 
■during its existence had a most competent staff and 
produced many good scholars of Arabic. The State 
Library was also started by Syed Husain Bilgrami. 
^originally as a repository for valuable old Arabic 
books. Afterwards a large collection of English and 
•Persian books was added on. and the Library forms 
to-day one of the best institutions of its kind in India. 
One of the aims of Syed Husain was to purchase and 
republish such of the rare and valuable books in the 
Arabic language as were in danger of extinction. For 
the furtherance of this aim he founded %vith the 
■cordial support of Sir Salar Jung, the Dairat-ul- 
■Maarif, a society for the preservation and publication 
■of old and valuable books. This Society, bf which 
-!he is still the head, is to this day carrying on its 
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‘Operations and lias done invaluable service to oriental 
learning and culture by editing and publishing,' and 
■thereby saving from loss or extinction many works of 
great literary, historical and even scientific value. 
The work of the Dairat-ul-Maarif has now been 
recognifcd in several countries in Europe where 
'learned collaborators are coming forward to help. 
The Central Normal School for the training of 
teachers also owes its origin to Sytd Husain 
J 3 ilgrami. 

Nor was his fame as an educationist confined to 
Hyderabad alone. He was twice elected President of 
•the Muhammadan Educational Conference, on both 
of which occasions the addresses delivered by him from 
the chair form not only models of literary excellence 
■but also contain educational and moral advice of great 
value. The Government of India in recognition of 
his educational experience and great ability, appointed 
him on the Universities Commission of 1903. He 
'had already been a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil and a C. S. I. In 1907 Lord Morley, the Secretary 
•of State for India, selected him as a Member of the 
India Council, he being the first Muhammadan to sit 
•on that Council. He however resigned his place be- 
fore the end of his period owing to ill health. He 
retired from Hyderabad service in the end of 1907 on 
his appointment to the Secretary of State’s Council, 
but on his return from England he was appointed 
Adviser’ to the third Salar Jung during the latter’s 
:short term of office as Minister. 
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Syed' Husain Bilgrami has riever been a “politi- 
cian ” in the vulgar sense of the word. He but rarely 
stepped into the political arena, and whenever he- 
did so, it was only to assist his community in orderly 
progress. Thus the Address of the, Muhammadans- 
to Lord Minto in igo6 which he drew up marked- 
one of those rare occasions when he came to thef- 
assistance of his community in matters political. 
It was an epoch-making document which secured' 
the recognition for the first time of the rights- 
of the Muslims a distinct and important com- 
munity. 

Similarly, during the World War, when there 
was danger of Muslim loyalty being shaken owing to- 
Turkey having jointed the enemy, and His Exalted- 
Highness the Nizam conceived the far sighted and 
statesmanlike plan of issuing a manifesto to them as- 
a Muslim Ruler in order to steady them and to induce 
them to remain staunch in their fidelity to British 
Rule, it was to Nawab Imad-ul-Mulk (Syed Husaim 
Bilgrami) that His Exalted Highness turned for the 
drawing up of the famous manifesto. H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s advice came in the nick of time and had a. 
most salutary effect on the Muhammadans. The 
manifesto was worded in a way that appealed to- 
the best sentiments of the Muhammadans and suc- 
ceeded in calming them completely. This was the- 
last and perhaps the most signal service rendered by- 
Syed Husain Bilgrami no less to H, E. H. th’e Nizam' 
than to the British Empire. 
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For the rest, it may be said that it is not only by 
■vvhat he has done that the yalue of Syed Husain Bil- 
grami to his country and to his community may be- 
gauged, but also by what he is. To-day he is the relic 
of tyhat was best in a past generation which gave- 
birth to men of greater force of character than modern- 
conditions seem to be capable of producing. He 
stands for unwavering truth, justice, uprightness and. 
sincerity in a world where these virtues are but light- 
ly valued. Amid the sordid struggle that surges alb 
round him for pelf, for power or for preferment^, 
he stands head and shoulders above the common' 
crowd, calm, serene and peaceful, unaffected by these 
selfish passions. He is the one entity to whom -those 
who aim at high ideals in life can still turn for.' 
inspiration and guidance. 



II. A. CRITICAL APPRECIATION * 

N AWAB Imad-ul-Mulk Sycd Husain Bilgrami 
has, of late years not been so much in the pub- 
■Jic eye. His weak health and advanced age — , he is 
nearly 84 now — have forced him into retirement. 
But there was a time covering nearly a half-century 
— a pretty long period in the life of an individual — 
when the foremost among the leaders of Muslim 
thought in this country looked to him for counsel and 
-support. 

Syed Husain Bilgrami is essentially a scholar 
■and an educationist. Politics was never his forte. 
He was drawn into its voctex by pressure of events 
■rather than choice. Even then it was not as an 
active participant in the political struggle that he 
appeared before his country ; it was more as a 
■detached onlooker, counsellor, and a disinterested 
Wend of its people. Only on two occasions, does he 
appear to have gone out of his way — first, when he 
•addressed his memorable letter to Sir Syed Ahmed, 
■cautioning him not to be enticed into the Congress 
politics of the day but to conserve all his energy for 
concentration on the education of his community — 
next, when he drew up the famous joint memorial to 
Lord Minto on the eve of the Minto-Morley reforms 
•demanding special representation for Jfuslims on the 
Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils. 

• From Prof. Syed Abdul Latita Foreword to Mr. 
Bilgrami 's “Addresses, Poems aud Ocher Writings. 
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lean!? favp-.ir with lii;: Hindis conspatriot? and even n 
frwninon;: hi; own ro-rchnion?: in. A rarefni and 
dirpar 'annate c.',.amina5ion will, Imwrvcr, '-.how that 
tlscre i'- mnch in hi? iiandpnint that nt-rdf. the earnc.'t 
cen idcration of everyoaf, whatever thi- nationality or 
cn.td, 'vho ha;; the inttrirt of this country at heart. 

The in.<!inct of sclf-pre5crvation in man i.s a 
powerful itnpiilfe. He may in n moment of we.al: 
iirnevolence hr carried off hi.s fed hy catchwords and 
fhihlnlcthf, hnt when cri.«r;- arise, in individual or 
national life and hrin/; realities into play, he is in- 
\-ariahly disilli!;-ioncd. The instinct of self-.':acrif:cc 
may indeed he very stronp in him hut when he is 
made to realise that it iV hein;; c.\iiloitcd hy a clever 
commdc for hi.i own selfish end.c, he Ict.s the instinct 
of self-prcscrv.ation assert itself violently. The writ- 
ings of Syed Husain Biligrami will reveal to the 
reader the working of this human trait. In his 
private and ofnciallifc he hasahv.ays been serviceable 
to one and all, be he a Hindu, Muslim, Christian, or 
Parsec- Never has he been known to have sacrificed 
merit on any racial or religious ground. But in 
matters political, his advice has always been 
“ Equat*c yourself to facts." 
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He has .held that without a heartfelt unity, a'mong 
5 the different sections of the Indian population, India 
•can never hope to. command respect from others and 
-secure her proper place in the comity of nations. 

• Says he, addressing a gathering of his co-religionists 
-in l8g6:~ 

7he different raceg amons ■whom we live in India are child- 

• ren of -the same soil and should therefore belike brothers to us 
and it is our duty to live with them in brotherly love and amity; 
’their success is oar success; their failure our failure: they are 

naturally our friends and supporters whom it would be suicidal 
to alienate from us by any act of our own ; it would, indeed, be 
,both bad morals and bad policy. 

With this expression of genuine friendly feeling 
towards the sister communities of India, there always 
went a strong conviction that true and lasting 
'.friendship in politics necessarily implied the preser- 
-vation of one’s own identity. The memorial to Lord 
Minto brings this idea to the forefront. He does not 
believe in lip-loyalty to any particular political creed 
-cr in unity feverishly attempted on paper to prevent 
a high-souled patriot from starving himself to death. 
Unity of hearts is what he asks for, and he makes it 
clear that that is impossible as long as the numeri- 
-cally, and economically the stronger of the two 
leading communities of India, namely, the Hindus, 
-create new and newer differences by dwelling more 
■ on the seam)' than on the bright side of the present or 
past of the Indian Muslims. On this aspect of the 
dnter-communal life of India, the Syed Sahib 
•is most outspoken. And looking at the chequered 
. relationship that exists at the present' between 
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the two sections so . soon after the wociferous 
•demonstration of love and friendship on either side, 
"who can say that the consistent attitude of Syed 
Husain Bilgrami is not without its meaning to the 
•people of understanding in either camp ? When the 
'hearts do not beat in unison, when one of the two 
parties is always on the alert to profit by the other’s 
•good-will and forbearance, there is bound to be a 
•reaction and the result is that life becomes limited ; 
;the thought of self asserts itself, and becomes a creed. 
That seems to be the reason why some of the political 
speeches of Syed Husain Bilgrami are such as they are. 

The educational addresses are of a different 
-character. They indeed, were almost all of them 
.primarily intended for consideration of his own com- 
munity and dealt with their immediate needs. In 
•discussing them however, he has given expression to 
-views which are of universal application. The Syed 
•is one of those very few living Indians in whom are 
harmoniously blended the knowledge and culture of 
4he East and of the West. His attitude in educa- 
tional matters, therefore, deserves the respectful 
attention of the exponents of both the Western 
and the purely Eastern systems of training. He has 
no empathy with those who are disposed to idealise 
and idolise secular training at the expense of religion. 
He emphasises the claims of intellect as %vell as of the 
spirit with equal force. Religion without the search- 
light of modern thought will cease to be a powerful 
Tfactor in human progress. And purely intellectual 
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training, divorced from religion is but a soulless- 
culture. . 

“Bread-earning," says he, is unfortunately a necessary 
pursuit, but manhood is not nourished on bread alone; the' 
spirit also has to be provided with good' wholesome food. .But' 
rot only is manhood not nourished by bread alone ; it is neither 
hooks nor bread that i» needed for the body ; but what is reaby 
healthful for the whole man is a training that will, as I have- 
said before, lead us to clean living and high thinking This is 
the essence of culture, for what after all is life worth if it is 
lived as the animals live it in the gratification of mere physical' 
needs or in migrations from the blue bed to the brown.” 

Says he again : — 

We Muhammadans have received a nobler and more sacred' 
inheritance than our secular literature and learning, namely 
our God and our religion, and were our children to forget these- 
in the turmoil of worldly pursuits however desirable, they shall 
surely perish, since a people who have abandoned their God and' 
their coosoience are like sailors who have lost their moorings 
and are floating adrift on a tempestuous sea Vithout pilot or- 
rudder. 

“ True education,” says be in another place, “ should teach 
us to distinguish truth from falsehood and draw valid conclu- 
sions from the occurrences of daily experience ; it should' 
discipline all our faculties : it should make us acquainted with 
the best that has been said on the topics of importance by the- 
wisest of former generations : and fit us to bring this knowledge- 
to bear on the practical conduct of life : it should inspire us' 
with a burning desire to be ever moving onward, ever taking a. 
step in advance ; it should teach us to be sincere in our daily 
life and considerate of others; it should bring us up to exalt" 
public good above our own, and to respect others as the most 
natural corollary of respecting ourselves. 

Since these last words were addressed to its- 
promoters, the M.A.O. College, Aligarh, has grown 
into a statutory University, and it is a matter for 
serious consideration, how far its courses of study are 
made to conform to this simple and yet great ideal of’ 
education. 

Apart from their contribution to thought, the 
speeches of Sj'ed Husain Bilgrami have a literary 
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value of their own.' To any reader of them, parti- 
cularly of his incomplete but masterly translation of 
the Quran into English it will be obvious that he 
has a style which, in the polish and purity of diction, 
and the elegance and precision of eA'pression, can be 
favourably compared with that of any writer of 
English that modern India has ever produced. 

His poems, all Ij'rical in character are interesting 
reading. Nearly half of them are sonnets ; some 
Written in the Petrarchan form, some in the Shakes- 
pearean. In these, as well as in other songs, the 
writer has shown a mastery over the technique of 
English verse which is, indeed, surprising. One hears 
in them the echoes of the famous English poets, 
the " Nature’s Pontiff Priest,” ” The Blind Bard of 
Mars.” and of him “ Who heard the stars still 
quiring to the young-eyed cherabim.” A line like: 

Time laeghed and would not bear the song. 

— coming at the end of every stanza of his beautiful 
poem ” April in Upper India ” reminds us of Spen- 
ser’s : — 

Sweet Thames ! run softly till I end my song, 
which occupies a similar place in ” Prothalamion.” 
There is in his poems a lyrical element so true, so 
sincere, and so apparently spontaneous that one hardly 
fails to note that the ring in them is the ring of a 
born poet. The only regret is that they are so few. 

Syed Husain’s has indeed been a scholar’s life. 
Few with the opportunities he has had in his ofBcial 
career would have so successfully stood the tempta- 

24 
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'tion to live in the glare of pufilicity. Lesser minds, 
men of inferior stature — disturbing elements at best 
in politics and in literature — have so often frantically 
Striven to win popular applause and even official re- 
cognition. Strangely, these go not infrequently to such 
men. The Syed Sahib, however, has always risen 
superior to his environment and considerations of 
.ignorant worldly preferment, and has sought, like a 
true scholar, all the honour that he deserves in the 
consciousness of having lived a righteous and useful 
life. 

During the last ten j’ears, he has lived in retire- 
ment in his retreat, “ Rocklands, ” raised under the 
shadow of a rocky hillock which hangs over on one 
side, the restless Fatheh Maidan, and, on the other, 
the serene reservoir of Husain Sagan As a link 
between the past and the present, with the suavity 
and serenity of the silent and deep waters behind him 
.and the genial warmth of j'outh so often displayed on 
• that royal field of. tournament before him, with his 
back to the Great Rock, facing heroically the 
onslaughts of advancing years lives this sage of 
'Hyderabad supported by his loving and devoted 
wife a scholar herself, a centre cf quiet domestic 
happiness to his progeny and an object of reverence 
.to many like the writer. 
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rpHE late Hon’ble Mian Muhammad Shah Din 
I came of a family of historic interest residing 
-near the famous Shalamar Gardens at Lahore, and 
;Still enjoying the distinction of being the hereditary 
custodians of that brilliant specimen of the architec- 
ture of the days of Shah Jahan. To quote from a 
'vvell-known book : — 

The ancestor of the family was Muhammad Ishaq, the 
-founder of the village Ishaqpur, the site .of the Shalamar 
•Gardens Muhammad Yusuf, fourth lineal descendant of 
■Muhammad Ishaq, gave the site of the village of his ancestor* 
to . shah Jahan in conformity with the wish of the Royal 
Engineer, whose choice for the site of the garden had fallen upon 
-that flourishing village. In lieu of the village, the Emperor 
granted Muhammad Ishaq the site of the present village of 
Baghbanpura, the headquarters of the family. This won 
Muhammad Tu«uf the favour of the Royal family, and his 
■son Muhammad Fazil was sent to the Deccan on important 
-duty, where he rendered services which •secured him the 
title of Nawab from the Emperor Aurangzeb. Fifth in descent 
from Kawab Mnbammad Fazil was Mian Qadir Bukhsb, the 
.grand-father of the subject of this brief sketch. He .was a 
.profound Arabic and Persian Scholar, a physician, and a poet. 
'•Be distinguished himself in another sphere in the reign of the 
•Sikhs when at the desire of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, he learnt 
the art of gunnery under French Military Ofiioers and wrote a 
book in Persian on the subject called Miftah-ul-Qila.. 

The Persian inscription on a gun, cast in the 
•fort of Lahore, quoted in Syed Muhammad Latif’s, 
• .book ; mentioning the name of Mian .Qadir Bakbsh, 
is of interest in this connection. The translation of 
^be inscriptioa is as follows : — • 
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Under ordom of Hit Gracious Majesty the Singh Sahibr 
the Crown Hoad of the KbaUa, tbo Kiag Eanjit Siogbji (way 
his dignity latt for over} this gun, belonging to Diwan Lais 
Mott Ram and Ram Lai, was completed in tho blessed fort 
of Lahore, under tho superintendenco of Mian Qadir Bakhsb, 
in 1881. Tho name of the gun is “ Fateh Jang.” The work of 
Muhammad Hyat. 

Descended from ancestors who combined refined 
intellectual tastes with lives of physical activity, for 
which those days afforded so much scope, Mr. Shah 
Din was pre-eminently a man of intellect, and his- 
triumphs were mostly confined to the intellectual 
arena. The healthy influence which during more 
than a decade of public life he e.vercised on his- 
countrymen and co-religionists had been derived 
mainly from mental and moral strength. His- 
education and culture, more than anjThing else, led' 
him on to the pre-eminent position he occupied in 
educational circles. In the Councils of the Punjab 
University he was quite a power, and his voice on- 
educational questions commanded wide respect. 

EARLY CAREER 

His career as a student from his early school' 
da5’S till his return from England is one of 
considerable interest. Born in iS68, he received his 
early education in the Vernacular Middle School 
in his own village, where he stood first in the 
Lahore District in the Middle School Examination. 
In this School he got that thorough grounding in 
Urdu . and Persian literature and that taste for 
indigenous poetry which characterised him and' 
furnished striking contrast to the majority of England- 
returned gentlemen in whom high intellectual culture 
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«n the language of the West means absolute want 
of sympathy with the literature of their own land. 
In the High School young Shah Din continued the' 
promise of his early days, and in the Matriculation 
Examination headed the list of successful candidates 
in the Province in the subject of English. Here it 
is of some interest to remark that his elder daughter 
later earned a similar distinction in the University- 
This distinction would have proved fatal to his 
chances in life, if he had j'ielded to a suggestion 
cf taking up employment. By reason of his proficiency 
in English he received through his Head Master an 
offer of Translatorship under Government, but he 
had the good sense not to interrupt his studies 
prematurely and resisted this offer. He pursued his 
■College career successfully and got his B. A., degree 
in ifeSy from the Government College, Lahore, 
•standing high in order of merit. 

STUDIES IN ENGLAND 

In November 1 887, -Mr. Shah Din proceeded to 
England to study for the Bar, as a member of 
die Middle Temple- For this new field of studies he 
■showed as much aptitude as he had done for 
literature, and won three lecture prizes awarded 
by the Council of Legal Education in Roman Law, 
Jurisprudence, International Law, Constitutional 
Law, and Constitutional History. He also gained 
the Campbell-Forster Prize and a Scholarship from 
his own Inn. He was called to the Bar ia 
• June l8go. 
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LEGAL CAREER • 

Soon after his return to India he won a name iir 
the Punjab as the rising man in the Lahore Chief 
Court, and was counted till his elevation to the Bench 
among leaders of the Chief Court Bar. He held for 
sometime the office of Assistant Legal Remembrancer 
to the Punjab Government, a position to which no 
other Indian had been appointed in the Province 
before him. He was appointed a member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council in 190S for a term of two 
years and was re-nominated in 1905 but had to 
resign his seat in igo6, owing to his appointment as^ 
an Additional Judge of the Chief Court. He reverted' 
to the Bar in August 1907 and was appointed a third 
time a member of the Punjab Legislative Council, but 
again had to resign his seat in 1 908 on re-appointment 
to the Chief Court. 

PUBLIC LIFE 

His connection with public life began in England' 
where, in conjunction with a few,other Muhammadan 
3*oung men from India, he founded in 1889 the 
Anjuman-i-Islam, London, which for many years did 
very useful work and became a recognised institution. 
The Anjuman was the first institution of its kind 
in the British Isles, and Mr. Shah Din held the office 
of its Vice-President till his departure from England." 
The work thus begun by him in England, of influen- 
cing the Muhammadan community through educated 
3'oung men was taken up in earnest immediately on 
his return to Lahore, where by means of two eloquent 
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addresses, one 'dcliVcrcd to a' large audience in' the 
Lahore Town Hal!, and another l>cfore the first anni* 
vcrsar\- meeting of the newly founded Young Men’s 
Muhammadan Association, he established for himself 
the position of a ** guide, philosopher and fridhd " to 
the numerous young men who might seek his help 
or guidance. He was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation. a distinction which he continuously cnj'oycd> 
and in which capacity he came in personal and inti- 
mate touch with many of the rising generation, in- 
fluencing and being influenced by them, and thus 
creating a large following of friends and admirers. 
Some of those who came in contact with him as 
students, and in whose progress and advancement he 
took lively interest, passed out of their Colleges info 
active life in the course of time and became men of 
influence in their own station and a source of strength 
to him, in whom young Muhammadans rightly re- 
cognised a leader of firm principles and strong convic- 
tions, whose public and private life furnished a lauda- 
ble e.xample of devotion to duty, of patriotism and of 
purity. 

EDUCATIONAt. ACTIVITIES 
His connection with the greatest educational 
movement of Upper India, represented by the M. A. 
O. College, Aligarh, and the Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference was both intimate and wholesome ; 
and the College will long remember the services which 
he rendered to the institution in order to e.vtricate it 
from difficulties that arose after the deaths of Sir 
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Syed Ahmed Khan and Principal Theodore Beck. 
At. .the Educational’ Conference of December 1893, 
he read a learned and instructiv’C paper in Eng- 
lish on " The Education of the Mussalmans in the 
Punjab,” which was widely appreciated for the many 
useful and practical suggestions it contained. A keen- 
sighted leader like Sir Syed Ahmed Khan soon 
■recognised in Mr. Shah Din one of the rising men of 
the Punjab even at that state of his career, and 
honoured him by suggesting his name for the distinc- 
tion of President of the Conference for 1894. He 
was the first to preside over the deliberations of that 
representative national assembly while yet only 
twenty-six and he discharged his responsibilities as 
President so well as to win commendation from the 
Sage of Aligarh and many of his learned colleagues. 
He was elected a Trustee of the Aligarh College in 
i8g6 and was till his closing years one of the most 
influential members of that body. In December 1913, 
Mr. Shah Din presided a second time at the Twenty- 
•seventh Session of the Muhammadan Educational 
Conference held at Agra. His Presidential Address 
on that occasion was considered by all competent 
judges as one of the best contributions to the existing 
literature on Muhammadan Education in as much as 
it contained most valuable suggestions on many of the 
complex educational problems, especially affecting the 
future advancement of the Muhammadan community. 
The high intrinsic value of Mr. Shah Din’s Presiden- 
tial Address may well be appraised by the fact that. 
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•the then Lieutenant Governor' of the Punjab quoted 
vcr>* larncly from that address in the speech delivered 
by him in ipt-j on the occasion of laying the founda- 
tion stone of the New' Islamia School outside Bhati 
Gate, I^ahorc. 

WOKK IN THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick nominated ^^r. Shah Din 
a Fellow of the Punjab University in 1893, and in 
I S05 he was elected a Syndic, a position which he 
held for about ten years. He was for several years 
Sccrctarj’ of the Law College Committee, of which 
the President was the Vice-Chancellor, which con- 
trolled the affairs of the Law College, the sole insti- 
tution for teaching Law in the Province. He also 
acted for some years as Secretary of the Standing 
Committee for the preparation of approved vernacular 
books, which had been constituted by the Senate with 
the object of encouraging vernacular literature by 
means of translations from English, and the produc- 
tion of original works in the vernacular. He also 
represented the Punjab University on the Punjab Text 
Book Committee for several years and took an active 
part in the Departmental Educational Conference in 
■the Punjab. 

LITERARY ATTAINMENTS 
Mr. Shah Din’s lectures on literary, educational 
and legal subjects, as well as his speeches on questions 
of social or religious reform, have been published in 
•different magazines and newspapers and reviewed very" 
■favourably by the Press in this country. He was 
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himself in touch with journalism. During his stay 
in England he used to contribute frequently to the- 
journal of the National Indian Association and 
occasional!}' to other periodicals. A series of very 
readable letters from his pen depicting -in beautiful 
and picturesque language the beautiful natural scenerr 
of the Lakes District, of Wales and of Scotland^ 
appeared in the Civil and Military Gazette in- 
September and Oetoher 1890, which displayed; 
remarkable descriptive powers, a Well-developed' 
aesthetical faculty, and a wonderful command of 
English idiom. These were followed up later by a 
series of graphic letters from the valley of Kashmir,, 
which were widely read and admired. Another contri- 
bution to legal studies was a paper on Miss. Sorabji's 
scheme of legal relief for j)i(rdcih ladies, which was- 
read under the auspices of the Punjab Law Society,, 
of which he was a prominent member, and which did 
good work under the distinguished presidency of 
Sir Lewis Tupper. 

iMr. Shah Din was also an Urdu poet of no mean 
order and though he could spare very little of his- 
time to devote to the Muse and that only by way of 
pastime or amusement, some of his literar}* contribu- 
tions to theMAKHZAN (the then leading Urdu monthly)- 
e.A'cited considerable admiration and enthusiasm. As- 
evidenced by some of these poems he attracted to his 
side and influenced such well-known Urdu poets and 
writers as Iqbal, Abdul Qadir, Nairang, Ijaz, ^tc. 
A collection of his poems has lately been edited and.*. 
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published by his only son, Mian Bashir ' Ahmad,- 
Bar-at-Law. ' 

POLITICAL ACTIVITIES ' ’ . 

Until the year 1894 the Muslim leaders headed! 
by the late Sir Syed Ahmed Khan concentrated the- 
whole of their attention and energies in promoting, 
the spread of education among the Indian Mussal- 
mans. About that time the idea of taking part in 
the political life of the country began to take root in. 
their minds and an Association called the Anglo- 
Muhammadan Defence Association of Upper India- 
was started, with the late Mr. Syed Mahmood and) 
Mr. Theodore Beck as Joint Secretaries, to represent. 
Muslim interests with headquarters at Aligarh, 
Mr, Shah Din along with certain other leading' 
gentlemen represented the Punj’ab on its Council and' 
when subsequently the late Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk' 
organised an All- India Muhammadan Deputation, 
with His Highness the Agha Khan as its head, to 
represent the claims of the Muslim community regard- 
ing their representation in the Legislature and Public 
Services, Mr. Shah Din was one of its prominent' 
members. Our readers will remember that this- 
Deputation waited on Bis E.xcellency the Earl of 
Minto at Simla on 1 st October 1 906 and the recog- 
nition of Muslim claims in the Minto-Morley Reform- 
Scheme was the ■ result. of its- efforts. The idea o 
starting an All- India Muslim League emanated during; 
the various meetings which took place on that occa- 
sion. .and its final constitution was. adopted at . ac 
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meeting' held in March ,lgo8 at Aligarh under the 
presidency of ^Ir. Shah Din. The Punjab Branch of 
the All-India Muslim League was organised about the 
-same time and Mr. Shah Din was elected as its first 
President which position he held until his appointment 
as the Judge of the Punjab Chief Court towards the. 
•end of igo8. 

ON THE BENCH 

From that year right up to the time of his death 
■in 1 918 Mr. Shah Din was a Judge of the Chief 
Court, Punjab and it was acknowledged on every 
'hand that he had been an acquisition to that Court. 
He performed the duties of his high office with such 
marked distinction and success that the Governor- 
General-in- Council was pleased to sanction his 
appointment as Chief Judge suh-po'otem, during the 
absence on leave of Mr. Justice Rattigan — the first 
time that an Indian was appointed to that high office 
■in the Punjab. 

His sense of self-respect, bis independence as an 
Indian Judge, his good treatment of promising junior 
lawyers, his masterly judgments on disputed points of 
law will be long remembered by both the Bench and 
ithe Bar. 

CONCLUSION 

There was hardly any non-sectarian public move- 
ment or organisation jn the Punjab with which Mr. 
Shah Din’s name was not associated, while his share 
in the success of several movements for the advance- 
ment of the Muhammadan community was truly 
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and jv-nre cf mind : he war. mimnder: tood and ronio 
time even mirreprefenK d hv projde wlio happened to 
diiTi-r from him. Ihit thb did not deter him from 
wh.il he ronridertd nr- the rno.l important lash of a 
Under of men in a [ktickI of tr.in5ition and reform. 

He was a s’.ron/; ndooo.atc of hij^hcr female cdiic.i* 
tion nnd he and Sir .Nfahomed Sh.afi Were the first 
Muhammedans in the Ponj.nh to send their daughters 
to lx; educated in (jiieen Marj-’s College at Lahore. 
He believed lh.al while Indian l>oys .and girls should 
acquire knowledge, l>oth Western nnd E.istcrn, in the 
proper proportion, while they should disc.ard antiqua- 
ted customs that were sapping the foundations of their 
social and national life, they should, at the same time, 
retain those elements of their ancient culture which • 
formed the real essence of the modesty and stability, 
of Oriental nature. In short, conservative by tem- 
perament, he was yet a believer in liberal education 
and liberal ideas. He had in his nature the invalu- 
able gift of balance of judgment. His insight into 
men’s nature was as remarkable as his foresight in • 
the affairs of life- He was reserved and quiet, but , 
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"whenever he expre^ed his estimate' of a 'man^ 
•character or gave his advice in vital! matters, his pro- 
nouncement was almost invariably justified by Jater 
• events. Always ready to learn, he stuck to his prin- 
ciples in the vicissitudes of life. His s'eriousness and 
-earnestness were almost proverbial in the circle of his 
friends and acquaintances and his presence always 
inspired them and even the general public with feel- 
'•ings of rspect. 

He was extremely regular in his personal habits. 
Although he had a weak constitution, he managed by 
his regularit}' and regard for health, to work hard to 
the end of his days in apparently sound health. He 
used to get up early, long before sunrise, have a brisk 
morning walk by himself and be back home in time to 
get ready for the day and do some work before going 
to Court. 

In addition to his legal work and occasionally pre- 
paring his speeches and lectures, he found time to 
•read English literature, particularly devoting his 
attention to philosophical subjects, to study Arabic 
regularly wth a Moulvi and to go through Urdu 
books on Islamic history and theology. But towards 
■the end of his days, he had little time left for such 
intellectual hobbies, though when be could now and 
-.then spare an afternoon he would preside over a 
Mushaira (contest of poets) or sit at home listening to 
-a song of Hafiz, Iqbal or Saroor, sung by a young 
Tmember of the family or to some book ou “ New 
'Thought.”. Or again he would exhort the young men 
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f the family to cast off their IctJiarp:}', to (jrcpnrc n 
Kcch or a lecture, to organise a reform movement, 
» short, to do something useful and not let their 
ves hr wasted in idle speculation or worthless 
rumhling. Though of a philosophical turn of mind, 
is life was, from beginning to end, one of action and 
rork. He was truthful, courageous and always mind- 
al of his responsibilities. He disliked pomp and 
bow, discouraged social functions that entailed 
nnccessary waste of monc3', deprecated the use of 
trong or empty words, insisted upon frugality, 
implicily and perseverance as rpialitics that the 
fussalmans stood most in need of. The late Syed 
ifuhnmmad Lnlif, (he historian of the Punjab, aptly 
cmnrkcd in his book, " he (.\fr. Shah Din) is a gifted 
nan of literary genius, and his English ntlainmcnls 
re vcr,v high. As a public speaker his speeches have 
.xcited universal admiration, and as a writer he has 
hown considerable .aptitude. In him young Punjab 
nay feel a just pride. Though still quite a youth, 
)is manners arc .'^o polished, and his behaviour is so 
jolite and pleasing that he is endeared to and 
t-spected by all his countrymen.” 

These words of the historian of the Punjab 
written in iSg2 were amply illustrated and his 
judgment fully justified by the achievements of 
Mr. Shah Din in the different fields of social, 
intellectual and civic activities throughout the twenty- 
jeven year's of his public and official life. He died 
on the ^ncl July 1918 at the age of 50 years and 3 
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/months.. His.death was . universally mourned By all 
.classes and communiti^.and .it. was acknowledged 
on all hands that the province had suffered an irrepar- 
able loss in the. death of a man, who besides being an 
excellent speaker, . a brilliant writer, and a thought- 
~ ful judge, was als'o an indefatigable worker in the 
•cause of education and sccial. reform and possessed a 
character and a personalit}* which profoundly influen- 
ced all those who from time to time came into 
contact with him. 






m M-A HOMED IQB4L 

I QBAL was born at Sialkot in fSjj. He is des- 
cended from an ancient family of Kashmir 
Pandits, some of whose descendants are now living 
in Kashmir with the family name of Sapru. The 
fore-fathers of Iqbal embraced Islam about 2oo years 
ago out of sincere devotion to a Saint, and even 
to day there are strong Sufistic tendencies that mark 
the members of his family to an admirable degree- It 
may be said that Iqbal, as a true descendant, has in- 
herited the religious fervour of his ancestors along 
with the noble qualities of mind. 

The parents of Iqbal never thought that the boy 
would become in future the pride of the whole family, 
nay, the pride of the whole nation. There was nothing 
extraordinary about him to mark him out from the 
children of his place. He was sent to a Maktab along 
with other boys and after some time his education 
began in an elementary school. His success in the 5 th 
standard won him a scholarship. He finished the 
middle school course and the scholarship he got in 
recognition of his merit made it easy for him to take 
to the entrance examination. 

His success in the entrance examination opened 
to him the field of higher studies. The ambitious- 
young man could not stop with the laurels he had 
25 
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already won in the school. He joined the Scotch 
Mission College, Sialkot, for his collegiate course. 
One thing happened at this time, which, perhaps, is 
the chief factor in his life to prepare him for his 
future greatness. ■ His acquaintance with Moulana 
Syed Mir Hasan, who was a verj' profound Arabic 
Scholar of his time, exercised over him an impercep- 
tible influence in creating in him a noble devotion to 
Islamic culture and ardent appreciation for the litera- 
ture of Islam. Iqbal, after finishing his course in 
Sialkot, joined the Government College, Lahore, 
W’here he graduated with distinction and a medal. 

Iqbal was extremely fortunate in his friendship 
with Moulana Syed Mir Hasan at Sialkot. Even in 
Lahore good fortune followed him in the person of the 
well-known Mr. .Arnold. Mr. Arnold had been working 
in the Aligarh College, but, as though by fortune, he 
was entertained in the Government College, Lahore, 
tvhile Iqbal was a student there. He found him a pro- 
mising young man and gradually made him his friend. 
He was no more the master of Iqbal but an 
experienced friend who took pleasure in his company. 
He once remarked about him that he really made his 
master wiser. Iqbal then took his M. A. degree, the 
highest degree of the University and received a medal 
for standing first among all the students. 

After his M. A. E.\amination he was appointed 
lecturer in History and Philcsophy in the Oriental 
College, Lahore. He subsequently became Assistant 
Professor in English and Philosophy in the Govern- 
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the greatest poets of the age. The vast and numerous- 
libraries of the different Universities in Europe and 
the influence of some of the best thinkers had afforded 
him an opportunity to develop such intellectual 
power as afterwards captured the imagination of the 
whole world. The greatness of Iqbal consists in his 
powers of writing as well as of speech. It is given to 
few to be masters in both arts. He made himself 
conspicuous while in London by his lectures on Islam 
and won the approbation of the critical public. One- 
cannot but admire his ability when one remembers 
that he returned to India at the early age of 32 
honoured W'ith diplomas and degrees. Iqbal’s 
English life brought him into close contact with ' 
Dr. Nicholson. 

The coaveraation was *o delightful that the distinguished 
Professor tflt a strong desire to meet this talented Tndiin again. 
Luck broneht them together once more, and the admiration 
felt for thi brilliant j-oumr^ man resulted iu Ur. Nicholson's - 
translating years after Iqbal’s return to India bis Persian Poem 
Asrari-Khndi into English. It is not often that Indians capture 
the fancy of eminent men of letters in Europe. 

It was a memorable evening in the month of 
July 1 90S when Iqbal was publicly entertained after 
his return from England by his friends and admirers in 
Lahore. It was indeed a very warm reception,- 
mingled with feelings of pride and joy, pride for the 
reputation which he had already earned at home and 
abroad, and joy for having once more one of their 
own in their midst after a separation of three years. 
Their hearts were eagerly waiting for the opportun- 
ity to see the Muslim poet who had left his impres- 
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?ionr, on pome of the Rrcal Euro]>can mindp, and 
hlcppfd wn-: the occasion. 

I.-jhal is one of the great learned poets of the 
world. His thirst for knowledge could not keep him 
satisfied with what he acquired in India by means of 
the University education and research, but it was 
the chief cause for making liim endure the troubles 
of voyage and denying to himself the pleasures of 
home. His tour in the various countries was really 
a necessity for the realisation of his strong desire. 
A hero, says Carlyle, appe'ars in the world according 
to the needs of the time, and Iqbal is undoubtedly 
a hero of his time in the field of inspired poetry. 
"What he says about Shakespeare applies to himself 
avith equal force : — 

Bc.iuly Is ttic mirror of truth, nnd heart the mirror of 
Beauty ; but the beauty of thy lanRunRO Is a mirror of tho 
human heart. 

To better understand the nature of his inspira- 
tion, it is necessary that we should consider the 
circumstances which have surrounded the Mussalmans 
of India and the effects they have produced upon 
them. The establishment of the British Rule 
brought them into close contact with a new civiliaa- 
tion. They were no longer left to themselves, but 
at every step the influence of Western ideas was 
apparent. The spirit of freedom showed itself 
in every department of life and this spirit resulted in 
the terrible shaking off of the chains of the bigoted 
and orthodox Mullas. The study of English lite- 
arature- became a favourite pursuit. The traditional 
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rsongs of the Urdu and the Persian poets, singing 
of love and wine could no longer attract the youth 
-<)f the country. Shakespeare, Byron and Tennyson 
had a greater hold upon their hearts than 
-Insha, Dard or Ghalib. Society was being 
. reconstructed on the new principles of liberty 
and freedom, and it was no longer considered 
profane to read the English language or touch the 
English books. In fact there was the manifestation 
of free spirit everywhere, ending in a general revolt 
against the old order of things and a devotion to the 
• Western civilization. The old order, as Tennyson 
says, has changed to give place to the new. 

The West was considered to be the storehouse of 
all worthy knowledge. The development of science 
and the progress of the Western Nations presented to 
the rising generation of the Indian Muslims a very inti- 
mate relation, and their minds could not be brought to- 
accept whatever was presented to them. Free thinking 
became the chief feature of the society, and it worked 
itself out in finding reasons for what they were used 
to believe on testimony. The effect of this renaissance 
or the revival of learning was marked in every aspect 
of life. Society, Literature and Religion came under 
its growing influence. 

Never in recent history has a groat power had such 
cult administrative problems to solve, but a crowd of oiSoials ot 
exceptional ability achieved wonderful results. By inaugurat- 
ing the system of education on Western lines they thoroughly 
prepared the soil for a mighty transformation. It opened a new 
era of political opinion in India. It set the people yearning to- 
wards a new heaven and a new earth. The nation arose ' 
- sphinx from its ashes to reclaim its rights. The liberal tenaen- 
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Tlir Alsif ifh niovcnirtil wJuvr inter, wrre tn 
the f‘f tljrf;tc.it Sir Syrd Alitn d Kit.in w.ir the 
chief l.ic’or in crc.tlin;; ;in .tlnm-idicrr riiil.ild!’ for the 
liter, fji. Iho .Tud *i>cfchr,; find ‘-tirrtd the rotils 
of thr Itidi.in Muslim:-, who hqf.in to nv.iil thcm.selvc,; 
of tltc o;>j>or;unitics jur;-cntrd hy him in Ic.nrnin/j more 
nnd more .n!> 0 ',it Western idralf. He };athcrcd 
round him thr best intdlccts of thr day, .nmon|; whom 
promint ntly stand the jjrc.nt finnrr.'; of Hali, Nnjtir 
Ahmed, I’vfiihsin.nhMnh; .and /Juh.i ull.ah, The untir- 
inr; efforts of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan nnd hi.s comp.a- 
nions in or/;nni?inj; cJiic,ation on Wt.stcrn liner, 
nnd infiit-ini; Into the hcarlr. of the yotin}; men of the 
country a nrw spirit nrc really ndmirahlc, considering: 
the desired effect they produced in nwakening their 
rouls Hali admitfi the influence of English literature 
upon his powers. Hi.s poems were not inspired hy the 
traditional love .and the wine, but by his idea! to 
depict the truth .about nature nnd human life. 3’/io 
Ehli ni)i} i'liitr of Iulnm i.s Mali’s best production 
which pictures to its readers the past and the present 
of Islam and inspires the present generation to action 
and progress along with the other nations of the world. 

At this stage came in the humorous Akbar who 
in bis simple but effective manner depicted the 
shallowness of modern society and the blind 
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Enthusiasm of the rising generation in following 
■the Western ideals. His humorous writings did more 
than pave the .way for Iqbal by criticising the influ- 
ence of the materialism of the West. The import- 
ance of Hali and Akbar among poets can be best 
understood by realising the struggles of the Indian 
Mussalmans during the period of transition. The 
fall of the Moghul Empire had brought on them an at- 
mosphere of inactivity and slumber. Their greatness 
was lost and from the position of rulers the}’ became 
the ruled. They were tired of the themes of love and 
wine, and every sign indicated that they had fallen a 
-victim to exhaustion. British Rule in India was estab- 
lished on a firmer basis after the great Indian Mutiny. 
There was peace in the country after that outburst 
of discontent which was the chief reason for the un- 
fortunate part played by the Mussalmans in the event. 

The Western ideals held the minds of the people 
at large, but it was not a healthy influence. The 
•devotion to the Western civilization resulted in nothing 
permanent except the blind imitation in thought and 
deed of the West. The heart was stirred no doubt, 
but the energy was running in material i.-.tic channels. 
Every where there was the leaning to materialism. 
It may be said that the general effect was only 
negative in its nature in that it destroyed the pre- 
judices in favour of the traditional ways of thinking 
■ and ended in a revolt against them ; but there was 
nothing positive left in its placa The period cproduced 
.much ephemeral literature which is not worth the 
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-name. Half and Akbar appeared on the stage with 
Iheir full force expressed in their writings to set the 
•socie^ on a permanent basis. It is here that one 
feels the importance of these’ two great men. They, 
admired the awakening in India and viewed it with 
sj'mpathy, but the materialistic tendencies it was 
creating among young men were condemned by 
them. They showed that progress without religion 
is impossible. 

Hali and Akbar, as Zulfiqar Ali Khan says in his 
*' A Voice from the East,” paved the way for the 
genius of Iqbal. The elaborate history of the times 
■throws much light on his work and a know- 
ledge of it is essential to understand the inspiration 
•of the poet. The two great poets showed the 
greatness of the early Mussalmans as due entirely 
to the influence of Islam and touched upon the hollow 
tendencies of the West. It was given to Iqbal 
to show in a more definite manner the materialism of 
Europe and its dangerous consequences on one side 
and the place of religion on the other as a result of 
mature thinking and experience. He moved in the 
West with some of ihe best men of Europe and 
watched for three years the havoc which the spirit of 
freedom played among the European Nations not 
under the healthy influence of religion but the 
devitalising influences of the materialistic tendencies. 

By his education and travel Iqbal is the best 
person to ^.peak about the West as well as the East. 
The genius of Iqbal found its ex'pression in poetry. He 
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may be considered undoubtedly to be one of the great- 
men who are needed to interpret the East to the West 
and the West to the East and bring the two civilizations 
to a meeting point. Iqbal’s message is no more confined' 
to India. It is addressed to the Nations of Europe in-- 
as good a manner as it is done to the nations of India. 
Moulana Shibli rightly said that he would occupy the 
chair of Hali and Akbar when they would be no- 
more, and the philosopher-poet of India has justified- 
the prediction of the Moulana to a remarkable degree. 
He studied the different aspects of the growing 
materialistic tendencies prevalent in the West and 
has come to certain important conclusions which 
formed the back-ground of his poetry. Great poets- 
are born, not made. The truth of this familiar 
saying is illustrated by the early life of Iqbal. 
Even from his college days signs of his genius have 
been shown to the world by his early but successful' 
attempts at writing poetry. We have referred to the 
influence of Moulana Syed Mir Hasan on his mind 
while he was a student in the Sialkot College. He 
had genius for the appreciation of literature and the 
tuition of the Moulana Saheb in the Arabic and the 
Persian languages assisted him very much in expres- 
sing his own mind in verse. 

It was the time of Musha’iras (the meetings of 
the poets) when every one who had something worth 
expressing in the form of poetry had an opportunity 
to give to the public the product of his iq;iagination- 
and poetic fancy. Iqbal was one of the poets of his 
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place. Dagh was the famous poet in India at this 
time of his life. He became a teacher of His High* 
ness the Nizam of Hyderabad, which added very 
much to his reputation. He was lending his helpful 
band as a man best fitted for the purpose out of his- 
experience, to such of the poets as were unable to go to- 
him but carried correspondence about the correction 
of their own lines, Iqbal was one of them. Very soon 
Dagh found out that the young poet was a genius. 

After all there were very few slips in his poems 
as early as that period that made the experience of 
Dagh correct them. He told Shaik Abdul Qadir 
when he met him in the Deccan that he had the 
proud privilege of correcting some of the early 
writings of Iqbal and talked about the young poet in 
terms of admiration. Iqbal’s days in the Lahore 
College are more noted than his days at Sialkot from 
the point of view of his literary pursuits. In Lahore 
he very soon became the star of the poets’ gather-* 
ings. The two lines which he wrote on one of the 
occasions w'on him a very great admiration. 

Divine grace gathered the dew drops 

of memories from my forehead taking them toibe pearls. 

2ulfiqar Ali Khan writes : — 

In the midst of a huge and admiring audience Iqbal could 
be seen standing on a dais reciting the verses in sweet tunes 
-which exacted applause and occasioned an indescribabla 
enthusiasm. I was a witness of this sceue several times when 
amidst a tempest of acclamation Iqbal was carried away- 
almost fainting through an effort to meet the greedy demand o£ 
the cultured audience. 

But it is none of these poems that accounts for 
the reputation of the poet or shows his genius. They 
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serve no other purpose than indicating merely how his 

■ greatness was slowly expressing itself in that early age. 
There are three stages in the development of Iqbal's 
poetic mind, leaving aside the outburst of imagination 
in his College days, and each one of them is marked 
by a distinct period of time. The first period ranges 
■from 1901-05; the second, from 1905-1908 and the 
third from 1908 to the present moment. The world 

■ should wait to see the future expression of his thought 
and find out what it will mean. It has been pointed 
out that the relation between Dagh and Iqbal did not 
continue ver}' long. Iqbal no doubt took by means 
of his correspondence the assistance of Mirza Dagh, 
but his influence was not very great. He admired 
Mirza Ghalib, the last great poet before the renaissance 
and followed his example in the art of expression. 
The lines of Iqbal are as difficult as the lines of bis 
real master, though separated much from each other 
'by the time. As Umrao Singh expresses in his fore- 
word to A Voice from the East, “ future ages will read 
more sense into his words as expressions as we find in 
other languages which have remained stationery, and 
future generations will understand him better than 
we do.” He is perhaps in this respect like Browning, 
the English poet. Iqbal perhaps unconsciously 
•reveals himself in his Works and his remarks on Ghalib 
-apply to himself in an equally good manner. He 

Writes about Ghalib in his tribute to the great poet : 

Thou art a complete spirit of the body of the literafy men. 
And ornament of the Assembly but still hidden from it. 
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The fact is that Iqbal's ideas are too deep and too • 
subtle to be easily understood. One has to read the lines 
twice before comprehending the poet’s meaning. He 
does not present us with cut and dried systems of 
philosophy. " I am afraid," he once declared, " I 
have no philosophy to teach. As a matter of fact I 
hate systems of philosophy nor do I trust principles- 
or conclusions of philosophy. No man has condemned 
human intellect more than I, i.e., as applied to ulti- 
mate realities of religion. No doubt I talk of things', 
in which philosophers are also interested. But with 
me these things are matters of living experience nnd' 
not of philosophical reasoning." 

Iqbal’s first poem to be published was "The 
Himalaya Mountains” which appeared in the 
Makhzan, the famous literary magazine of 

Northern India, The Editor of this magazine 

persuaded Iqbal, who was very shy and un- 

willing to publish it, to give him permission to do 
so. It was fortunately the first Number of the 
Journal that appeared in April 1901. From that 
time onwards, every month it containid one 

poem of his till he went to England. It seemed' 
as though there was a spontaneous flow of 
his poetic imagination. The reputation of Iqbal- 
by this time travelled far and wide and there 
was constant demand for the Professor at the 
time of the Anniversaries of Associations and especi-- 
ally those of the Anjuman-i-himayth-i-Islam,. 
Lahore. 
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“ The Himalaya Mountains ” which is an 
-invocation to the great mountains, is inspired 
,Tjy modem thought. It is full of ideas of patriotism 
'that touches the heart of the people in a very beauti- 
ful manner. One of his poems “ The Cry of the 
Orphan ” which he read at the time of the Anniver- 
sary of the Lahore Anjuman is full of pathos for the 
iforlorn condition of the Mussalmans. It appeals to 
the spirit of the Prophet of Islam for the amelioration 
• of his followers. 

Some of the best poems of Iqbal of the first 
.period are so popular that they find a place in the 
books that are prescribed for the several University 
Examinations. “ Himala ” (The Himalaya Mountains), 
“ Gul-i-Rangin ” (The Coloured Flower), “ Parinday- 
■'ki-Faryad” (The Cry of the Bird), “/Sham a Wo 
Parwana ’’ (The Lamp and the Moth), “ Ek-Arzu ’’ 
•(One wish), “ Tarana-i-Hindi ’’ (Song of the Indians), 
“ Chand” (The Moon) and “ Kinari Ravi” (Beside the 
Ravi) are some of them. All the poems are in 
Urdu and very beautifully written. Their names 
■themselves suggest to the mind of the reader that they 
do not deal with wine and the traditional love but 
with the natural aspects of the Universe. We find 
•in them a better and a more imaginative intellect 
than what the poems of Hali, which are to a very 
'great extent destitute of poetic imagination and 
-are no more than prose poems, can make us under- 
stand about the writer. They are written in simple 
'language and with much grace and ease. 
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0 Lamp ! why dost tho Moth Ipvo thoo, 

•And socrifico his restless life, 

'1 hy graceful ways keep him as uosottlcd ns tho mercury 
What principles of love hast thou taught him? 

In death ho finds peace, 

What eternal life is ihoro for him in tho light? 

'His prayer Is to fall before thoo ; 

There is tho firo of loro oven in his little heart, 

{Sham (1 IFo Parwana), 

My way is not to pluck thoo from tho branch ; 

' tis tho work of they that see tho external beauty, alas I 
These bands do not seek to oppress. 

Nor am I tho heartless gardener, 

1 care not for problems of science 
But SCO iheo with tho eye of a bul bul. 

(OttUi-Uangin) 

Tho earth and heaven wore now worlds for mo 
And tho embrace of mother a world itself ; 

Tho slight movement outward the pleasure of my life ; 

And ray own speech tho meaningless words, 

If I cried in my childish pain 

The shaking of tho door bolt gave mo pleasure. 

Uhad-uTifli). 

Thou (reason) koowest the secret of life 
But I (love) see it with my eyes ; 

Thy concern is about the outward, and external 
But mine about the inward and hidden; 

"Knowledge is from thee but love of (Jod is from me. 

Thou seekest God, but f manifest the Creator. 

{Aql awr Ishq), 

The Garden is not full of music 

Whose blossoms do not give tho sweet smell of brotherhood, 
I strongly wish for nearness, 

■And the nearness of the deep and the billows makes me 
wonder, 

{Sadai Dard). 

Thou seekest (moon) the meaning which I too do. 

Thy light is the nioonlight,t 
‘But mine is my love. 

Thou hast no parallel in thy world in beauty, 

And I am alone here 
The ray of sun is thy death 

And the sight of eternal beauty makes me unconscious. 

\Chand). 

Thou thinkest that there is God in stones. 

But to me every particle of the dust of my country is a god. 
•Shaktif and sbanti are in the songs of a bhakthi 
And real worship is in love. 

{Naya Shuwala), 
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Thy little heart ii "wondeting at the sight of the latnp. 
Perhaps this ii the recognition of something seen before,. 
The lamp is a ray of light but thou art a complete light, 

It is naked in the world, but thou art hidden. . 

(Bacha awar Shama). 

The second period of Iqbal’s poetry begins from 
1905 and ends roughly with 1908, the period r’i his life 
in England. We have seen in a detailed manner the 
influence of Western civilization on the life of the 
poet. It will perhaps be interesting to know that 
during his stay in England he was almojst on the- 
point of giving up writing poetry altogether, but 
for the encouraging adwce of his friend, ' Arnold. ' 
He expressed his determination to Abdul\ Qadir 
the Editor of Makhzan, who happened to be there at 
the time, but thanks to the advice of the Pr^s>;'^50j. 
the world has been allowed to see the genius oy‘'fthe 
poet more and more. Vi 

It is in this period too that he showed his prefer 
ence to the Persian language, fascinated by the richn^ 
of the language to express his thoughts on Sufisni 
The poems of the second period mark an advanci 
in the poet’s thoughts about life. It is no longer at 
imaginary play in the main with nature as it was ii 
the first period, but imagination is made to serve the 
purpose of expressing his thoughts on more serious 
subjects. I 

“ Muhabhat ” (Love), ‘ Haqiqat-i-Husn ’ (Tru^j 
of Beauty), “ Payam ” (The Message), “ Visal ' 
of oneness,) “ Koshishi Na Tamam ” (Imperfect^^^jg^j^ 

“ Payam Ishk ” (The message of love) and . (^^lyatl 
are some of the poems of the second perioc^ 
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\*cry n.nmc 5 as those of the first period arc suggestive 
of the contents. 

Mr n-, i* diR’orfnl from tli" tnr^'ssRo of olhrr». 

As di.fTrrrnl i» t(ir w.!)' of sprecti of one ore room • by the- 
piin of love. 

Thou Ij.isi hpnrd the eric* of the bird in the c.nRe. 

13ut hear the digerrnt cry of the bird that flies hich, 
{AdHrrrr tn Alipnrh tttidrr.fs) 

My ffioad*. the movement of the world Is life, 

And this is on old truth : 

Rest it Impossible, 

For in rest there is ds.sth. 

tChiir.d Airr Sai/yarni/) 

The streams strooRly wish for rivers nnd rivers for the 
deep ; 

And the billows for the moonltcht. 

Find out the secret of life from Khirnr 
— everylh'nc lives by impeefeel attempt. 

(A'o»Ai>Ai Katamam) 

Mnn of the West! the country of Ood is not ft shop : 

What tbo-a takest to i>" rc.il is a counterfeit coin ; 

Thy civilir.ition wiil brioR about thy death, 

As the nest th.at is built on a delicate branch cannot last 
lonp. 

{Payam) 

The third period of his thought begins from 
1 90S, the year which marked his return to India 
after his contact with Western civilization, and 
continues to the present moment. It is the best so 
far in his life, considering the two great works the 
world has seen from his pen in the Persian language. 
He returned to India W’ith matured thought and 
definite conclusions that have found e.\pression in 
them. His minor poems in Urdu have also been written 
during this time and they naturally indicate a loftier 
tone of thought. The names of some of them may 
again suggest what they stand for. "Mazhab” 
(Religion), “ Kufro Islam ” (Islam and heathenism), 
“Muslim’ awf-Talimi Jadid.” (Musalmans and 
26 
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the new education), “ Khizari Rah ” (The guide 
of the Path), “ Tulu-i-Islam ’’ (The rise of 
Islam), •' Shakespeare, Shikwa and Jawabi Shikwa " 
(The complaint and its reply), “Jawanan-i- 
Islam ” (Young Mussalmans), “ Asiri ” (Slaver}') etc. 
are the more important of them. But the most 
important are his Shikwa Jawabi Shikwa and Khizari 
Rah. The first two poems are the complaint to God 
and the reply of God about the pitiable conditions of 
the Mussalmans, and the third deals with a discussion 
between the poet and Khizar. These three poems"^ in 
Urdu give us some of the main ideas of Iqbal about 
the deplorable condition of the Mussalmans and the 
■means to bring them back to their former greatness, 
-and his interpretations of life, love and Government. 

Thy mercy of old is no more seen. 

What is it that thy old love has passed away ? 

Why is the wealth of the world not found in the Muslims 

Thy power is unlimited. 

Thy will creates hnhhle of water on a desert 

That the traveller deceived by the mirage may satisfy the 
thirst. 

Strangers are rediculing us and there is disgrace and 
helplessness, 

Is it the reward for our dying on thy name ? 

{Shikwa.') 

We are prepared for bestowing mercy hut none seeks it ; 

And we are prepared to show the way but none is a 
traveller ; 

There is general training but there is no worthy metal; 

There is no real earth out of which the true Adam can be 
created, 

If there is a seeker, we give him greatness, 

• N B . — Some of the lines translated are not in the order in 
which they appear in the poems. They have been picked up 
here and there wherever there is the unity of thought. The 
same principle has been followed with regard to other transla- 
-tions that appear in this sketch. 
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And R nrw world to the tecktr* of it, 

Nation i« frntn rallclon— and no rcllRion, no nation 

And if thor* li no lovp towarda one nnother, there it no 
real world. 

They (early MuillraO ’et'te honoured because they were 
Muillmt, 

But you have lost your retpeet In uivlnc up Kuran. 

(Jnirob-i-NAiJtiro). 

‘Life it above the fear of lota or the desire of gain 

Measure it pot by thy to-day and to-morrow ; 

For it it eternal, ever pniiinc and always younu. 

Create thy world if there It a desire to bo one of the livinn ; 

And life it the tecret of man. 

Thou art nnihinR if only a heap of di'st 

But if perfect, a sword that never mistci its aim. 

The democracy of the West It the old mutical orRon of 
despotitm. 

Behind whose tcreen there It the sontj of a Ktlter. 

Til crutliioB in the democrstic Rarmcnl 

Which thou takest to be a reel thlnR. 

The passionate speech of the roomberi of peace 
associations 

Is nothing but the fight of the wealthy. 

iKhiiar-i-Hah). ' 

The more important still arc his AsrarMChudi 
■and Ramuzi Bikhudi (both of them present the 
•continuity of one theme) and Payami Mashriq which 
arc indeed the greatest of his works as has already 
■been mentioned. " The first of them " Secrets of 
Self” has been translated into English by Dr. Nicholson. 
This poem may rightly be called the world poetry or 
the world music meant for all times and all climes. 

“ It is a unique piece of literary art, ” says Sir 
2ulfiqar Ali Khan, He adds ; — 

It establishes a no w ayttem of character training. It formulate* 
a philosophy which will produce tavlour* of a misguided world. 
What flavourt and forces do wo not find mingled in it ? It ha* 
-firo and courage which make the soul rcitlcis. It directs thought 
into new channels. It inspires solf-confidonce In palsied wills to 
climb ice Bi^d frowning heights. In a fascinating style he deal* 
with the whole problem of ‘ man,* hi* life and attempts to forg* 
•a new destiny for his people by preaching revertion toth* 
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Tigorou* hut simple life of the early Moslems based on tho- 
teachings of the Prophet. 

The d3'namic philosoph}- of Iqbal inculcates the 

vital principle of developing the latent forces inherent 

in man, "in order that the radiant and commanding 

personality may find manifestation, the travail of 

humanity being a necessarj’’ prelimiiiaiy 

‘Tis 'he fate of moth* to consume in flame, 

The suffering of moths i* justifien by the candle. 

The pencil of the self limned a bnndred to-day 
In order to achieve the dawn of a single morrow. 

Its flames burned a hundred Abrahams 

That the lamp of one Mohammed might be lighted. 

There are three features of the education of the 

self to become what it can in all its manifestations r 

(X) Obedience, ( 2 ) Self-control and (3) Divine Vice- 

regency. 

Endeavour to obey, O heedless one. 

Liberty is the fruit of compulsion. 

By obedience the man of no worth is made worthy. 

By disobedience his fire is turned to ashes 
would master the sun and star*. 

Let him make himself a prisoner of law. 

The wind is enthralled by the fragrant rose. 

The perfume is confined to the naval of muikdeer- 

The *'ar moves towards the goal 

With head bowed in surrender to a law. 

To bum unceasingly is the law of the tulip 
And so the blood leaps in its veins. 

Drop* of water become a sea by the law of union 
and grains of sand a Sahara. 

Do Hi t complain of the hard nature of the Law 
Do not transgress the studies of Mohammed. 

The second important feature of the development* 
of the seif is self-control. The following lines of the- 
poet, though they lose much of their poetic charm in- 
translation, best represent what he means. ^ 

He that does not command himself 
* " ■ Becomes a receiver of commands from others. 
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"So lonK a* tliou holdcol thcsc itsfr of 
■' There is no God but Ho ’’ — 

. Thill wilt bresV cv»ry spoil of fosr. 

One to whom God is ns the soul in ois body 
His iircfc it not bowed before vanity, 

The nrofesiion of fnith Is the shell. 

But prayer is the pearl, 

There is lastly the feature of the perfection of tho 

•self, evolved by hard and open struggle out of tho 

first two necessary conditions. This perfection alono 

•confers upon man his fitness to become the vice-regent 

•of God on earth which of course is his birth right. 

He wnkei and sleeps for God alone 
He teaches ago the melody of youth, 

And endows ovcrythinif with tho radiance of youth. 

To tho human race he brings both tbs glad message and a 

warning. 

He gives a new explanation of life 
A new intcroretation of this dream. 

His bidden being is lives’ mystery. 

The unheard music of life’s harp, ' 

The self is divine and unlike what the science 
•of the West reduces it to be, no better than a 
mechanism and a prey to circumstances. Islam has 
made man the lord of the creation, and unless one 
•develops the hidden secrets of one’s self, there is no 
justification for us to call ourselves so. 

It is this dynamic philosophy of Iqbal that has 
won him the highest admiration of some of the great 
men in the English speaking countries. " Payami 
Mashriq ’’ (The Message of the East) written in the 
style of the poems of Goethe, the German poet, is the 
latest work of the great Indian poet. There are 
three main parts of the book. The first part, Ruba'iyath 
deals with some of the philosophical interpretations 
i){ important problems of human life, such .as 
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eternity, manifestation of God, desire and the efifects- 
of desire in the world, lore and reason and their 
influence on man, change and materialism. Some of 
the allied problems such as life, the world of 
action, wisdom and poetry are dealt with in the 
second part, and there are beautiful poems on the 
greatest men of Europesuch asSchopenhaur, Nietzche, 
5egel, Bergson, Goethe, Tolstoy and Karl- Marx. 
This part consists of " The Message to the Wise of 
England,” “Tavern of the English” and “Address to- 
England.” The last part of the book comprises- 
-Ghazals that have been written in the style of Sa’di,. 
Naziri, Urfi and Ghalib as a token of the poet’s- 
admiration of the masters of literature. The Ruba'iyatb 
in “ The Message of the East ” begins with a tribute 
to love. 

An inward pasaiun lights my heart, my eyes 
That see the world are filled with tears of blood ; 

A foolish stranger he to life’s deep truth 
, Who sadly sees in love a mind diseased. 

By love the desert turns to garden fair ; 

The smiling flowers do get their pleasing smell ; 

A shining ray that breateth through the dark deep, 

The fish from which doth get the guiding light. 

Love nainteth red the tender tulip petals. 

And lo our life with anxious recklessness. 

Nor all do have the treasure of love, 

Nor ‘tis in tune with all, the tulip grows on hearts 
That are by passion burnt and spotted all, but never on- 
Badakshan’s fireless stone. 

The man hath made the sweet music of love. 

Who himself a secret hath made the secret out. 

In fact this forms the central theme of his mes"- 
sage that has found its expression in his songs. 

Iqbal laments verj' much the materialism of 
!Europe, destitute of spiritualism that is bom of true 
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rcltgion and real love of God. ^^an is no belter than 

a mcchanipm and this conception of the Western mind 

is at the Ixjttom of the miserable consequences and 

the commercialism of the European Nations. 

Hnppy Uip mnn wlio«e wJidotn mnfcp* him «eo 
Rei«»cinlng l« Salnti’* but love U man‘». 

To »ppk tbrciORh rpn«Qn, ways of lore 
It tPpkiriR ihrouch liRlit (bo tun, 

Retl life It chariRp, 

'rjip world doth chnnRB nl orpry tlpp, cor 
Wiib one form elopi,— there It a conttnnl change ; 

Thou nrt to-day If a* (ho dny that passed, 

In thee thou hntl no firo of changing life. 

Nothing is permanent in the world, if at alt 
there is permanence, it is the permanence of change. 

Life it characterlied by the strong desire to live, 

Behold the world whnt Joy is there In life, 

Each ntoro't heart la filled with eager with. 

To live, nnd the Wossoms smile with triumph fair, 

When breaking through Ibe tender branch of tbo tree. 

These lines of the poet express in a very bcauti* 

fill and cfFoctivc way the great principle of life. It 

does not consist in the desire to annihilate the self 'as- 

some of the Eastern philosophies maintained, for the 

self is as eternal as God. 

The tolfa beyond our morn and ovo, nnd none, 

Doth know its hidden origin ; but bark, 

This Kbizar taught mo now a worthy truth. 

The deep is never older than the billowf. 

To understand the nature of self is the primary 

duty of every man. It is ridiculous if he is a stranger 

to his own self, but the poet sounds a note of warning 

that the self is not amenable to the discursive 

reasoning which' mechanically divides it. 

The human mind soars high and speaks with heaven, , 

Alas thou fcnowest not thy own self so near, , 

. For once on self like seed thy eyes bo fixed,' t 
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That brinFrs from down the earth the needed fruit 
To know life’s truth like bumini? flame and beat 
The"self ahould not be divided but 
To see thyself there la needed a friend’s eyesight 
Look not at the self as a blind stranger. 

Knowledge is acquired Hy doubts, but faith 
*lone can make action possible in the world. 
Scepticism is not a good friend in the field of deed. 
The poet himself admits in his “ Asrari-Khudi ” hoW 
he e.\perienced scepticism about the universal 
problems during some part of his life : — 

Seeketh thou thy knowledge of the things to grow 
To doubts a victim be. but if dost with 
The real deed to do, thy faith makes siroag 
Seek one, see one and be one. 

It is interesting to find out that Iqbal’s philosophy 
about change, eternal nature of the self and his hatred 
of discursive reasoning (but not reason) possesses close 
resemblance to Bergson’s ideas about them. Bergson 
■fights very vehemently in his “ Creative Evolution ” 
4igainst the mechanistic conception of the self. 

The resemblance between Iqbal and Goethe, 
though they are separated by time and distance, 
strikes the mind of the student of literature. It has 
already been pointed out that Iqbal’s “ .Message to 
the East” was written in the manner of the German 
poet. It was a very’ troublesome time when Goethe 
-lived. There were evident marks of degeneracy 
among his countrymen but his inspired imagination 
v/orked their salvation. Very’ much similar is 
the voice of Iqbal in India. His inspiring thought 
has shown to Indian Muslims the futilit} of Western 
materialism and made them devoted to religion and the 
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•thinr;? of the Fpirit. The}' nrc little by little in- 
flticnccd by his noble appeal for action and spiritu- 
ality which alone can give them a place as a nation 
in the world. But the message of Iqbal is not 
confined to India. It is as much a message as 
to the Westerners themselves to the Indians who 
have come under the Western influence. His 
emphasis on the love of God in bis later writings 
has made some men belicv'c that he is drifting once 
more to the traditional Sufism, as understood by the 
ordinar}' mind which ends in inactivity and annihilation 
■of the self. In fact it was this conception of Sufism 
that brought on him the uproar of men of the old 
ways of thinking, that in his Asrari-Khudi where the 
Self is everything, he is preaching the doctrine of 
egotism. Such men are now perhaps rejoicing that 
Iqbal can once more be claimed by them; but this is 
■a mistake. The love he preaches is not antagonistic 
to the principles of self he depicted in Asrari-Khudi for 
in that case there is nothing but a contradiction but it 
is surely a harmonious blending with it. He says, 
" Carry this me-ssage from me to the old Sufis that I am 
thatbraveman who realises through self the Creator.” 

There is activity and there is life. The Self is 
■eternal and the manifestation of God is through the 
self. Life is full of dangers, but all should be brave 
lor the sake of perfecting the self and bringing out its 
■latent treasure. Love of God and religion are the 
two means to attain this noble end. Iqbal has thus 
carried on the work of Halt to perfection. 
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His poems breathe sincerity. He feels for the- 
abject position of his countr\*men and every line of 
what he writes is poetry in the sense that it is 
inspiring. It illumines the mind of the reader and. 
brings him to the knowledge of his self. We- 
meet in his writings with neither unnecessarj- praise- 
of some of the poets of an earlier day nor the tradi- 
tional talk of beaut}'. He finds in nature the expres- 
sion of eternal power and for him as for Keats beaut}~ 
is truth and truth beauty. Some of his poems are 
in very easy language. His difficult poems do not 
betray an effort on his part. He is as spontaneous- 
in the latter as in the former. It is the genius of 
Iqbal that he talks with grace and ease in the 
Persian language as he does in the Urdu tongue^ 
Iqbal received his inspiration from nature and 
history. His genius freely makes use of them. He- 
gracefuUy draws upon nature for similies and 
metaphors, which make his poems lively and illumi- 
nating in the highest degree. Some of them are very 
charming by nature of their simplicity, and impressive 
in an extraordinary way. Iqbal is an out and out 
nationalist and his poems also sound a pan-Islamicr 
note In fact it is one of the chief features of Islam 
that takes in its hold the Muslims of the whole world. 

A glance at the poems of Iqbal makes it clear 
that there is charminr x'arieh'. One feels as though- 

O w 

he is readbg the works of some of the modem poets- 
of England. The poetical works of Iqbal side by 
side with tbe *' Dewan ” { poems) of any one of 
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t!:'- rr.OTJur!;, ftilt of hanr.cn}- nctj smj' ic. The variety 
cf ferm rvrn in onr f 'tem »;i rn-jir- raf-cr- indicates the 
o.-.tura! and ry-ontanf'.v.t'. iAj!r<r.';u;i of the poet's 
the ;, "htr r,e they rise itp in hir- mind. Some of h if- 
!on,~cr pcvir.', dealin;; v/ith the lofty themes hrin/; to- 
c*,;r m!nc!< the nmndrur of Mi!ton’.s poetr}'. They 
Carry with them the ftd! ro'.d force of the j>oet 
and Cfc.ilr in u- an c.motion that makes ns forget 
onrsclvcr.. His poss-cr of depicting nature is- 
marvellous, though perhaps his greatness is in his 
“.^tudy of man." There is in him the eye of the poet" 
combined in a happy manner with the eye of the 
Eastern philo opher marked by its spiritual insight. 

He take." pleasure in rjnoting in his poems verses- 
from great masters of literature. This is generally done 
in his Persian i>oetr>'. Sometimes part of one line and 
r-ometimes the whole of it is quoted, the poet com- 
pleting the part in the case of the former, but the 
quotation seems so harmonious with the poem thaf 
it is difncult to understand that it has not been written- 
by him, but by some other hand. 

Iqbal has no faith in modern democracy. It 
represents to him nothing but the oppression of the- 
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poor by the rich. There is behind it the influence of 
■ commercialism, which is the result of the materialistic 
'proclmties of European nations. It is in fact 
-slavery but not genuine freedom and shows the least 
respect to the dmne self of man. It is sacrificed to 
-serve the selfish ends of the wealthy classes, the real 
^rulers in the name of democracy. Hence the painful 
misery, which bursts out in a revolt. True freedom 
must give scope for the development of the self- Sub- 
mission to one who is inspired b}- religions feeling 
is better than submission to the heartless many. 
■People have begun to realise the danger of the 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest in its application 
to the relation between man and man, and its un- 
■ethical implication after the Great War. America has 
unfurled the banner of rerolt against that favourite 
•doctrine in bringing about State interference wherever 
it is preached. Is the faith of the great poet then 
unsound not based upon facts but on imagination ? 
Some of the translations in the book show to the 
ireader how he thinks about the problem. He says in 
fTfie Jfessa^e of the Ea-stz — “ My da3's in the English 
•tavern came back to my mind. The cup was more 
shining than Alexander’s and the cup bearer had a 
■prophetic ej'e, but it did lack the enthusiasm and love 
•of Khaleel and Khaleem, which were devoured by the 
-careless thought.” 

Iqbal is essentially the poet of the future, 
-As a writer in the Aeigarh Magazine aptly 
:says : 
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A SCION OF THE CARNATIC FAMILY 

Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad 
X. Hahihullah, K. C. I. E., Kt. is a son of the 
Hate Mr. Aushukh Hussain Khan Saheh, a scion 
■of the famous and ancient Carnatic family. He 
was horn on September 22 , 1869, and after completing 
‘bis education in the “ Zilla” High School, Saidapet, 
prosecuted his studies for law for which he had an 
ardent liking, and joined ‘the Bar at Vellore in 
■July 1888. He soon attracted the attention of the 
authorities, and was appointed to the various honorary 
offices open to the Non-Officials in the mofussil. 

LEADER OF THE VELLORE BAR 
For a period of 13 years he commanded an 
extensive practice as a Vakil and was recognised to be 
:the leader of the Bar. He laboured much for the 
welfare of the public ; and in 1901 he devoted all his 
Attention to public affairs to the entire exclusion of 
I his legal practice, and thorough)}' acquainted himself 
with the administrative and legislative details of 
1 -ocal Self-Government. He was elected as Non- 
‘ Official Honorary Chairman of the Vellore Munici- 
pality in July 1895 largely through the suffrages of his 
.Hindu brethren on the Council. In this capacity for a 
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-period of three years he guided its affairs, with 
•consummate tact for administration. 

MUNICIPAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 
After giving up a very lucrative practice at the 
Bar, he accepted the office of Secretary of the 
Tvlunicipality in September 1 gol and despite the great 
personal sacrifice involved thereby continued in that 
Office until September 1905, when he was made its 
paid Chairman. He was specially chosen by the 
authorities for these Offices as, before he became the 
administrative head of the Municipality, its affairs 
had been in such a notorious state, that the Govern- 
ment had found it necessary in the interest of the tax- 
payers to dis-enfranchise the Municipality in igoo. 
From the year 1905 till igig for a period of over 14 
years, be filled the Office of Chairman and showed 
remarkable industry, zeal and public spirit in the 
administration of the Municipality. It was during 
this period that the town secured the benefit of a 
protected water supply, which eradicated the scourge 
■of cholera to which the city fell a victim every 
year, as also 'a Drainage Scheme. He was able 
to launch these schemes by wise and judicious 
handling of the finances of the Municipality. He 
laboured hard to improve the amenities of life 
in the town and was very keen on improvement 
■schemes for which he was able to obtain appreciable 
financial aid from Government. He was no less 
responsible for bringing into existence an up-to-date 
Hospital in the place of an old and ill-adapted 
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buflding which served the purpose. He brought 
about numerous other improvements in the city 
and it is no exaggeration to say that it was- 
due to him that Vellore was recognised as a model 
Municipal City. A full-si^e oil painting of Sir 
Muhammad, which was unveiled by the Hon’ble the 
Chief Minister to the Madras Government in 1923, 
adorns to-day the Lakshmanaswami Town Hall of 
the City as a reminder of his beneficent activities, 
HONOURS AND GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION 
In recognition of his disinterested devotion to 
public weal a certificate of Honour w'as awarded to 
him by the Government in 1S97 on the occasion of the 
Golden Jubilee of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria- 
and the title of “ Khan Bahadur ” conferred upon him 
in 1905. As the Vice-President and President of the 
Vellore Taluk Board and subsequently as Vice- 
President of the North Arcot District Board he earn- 
ed a reputation for administrative capacity and w’as- 
in 1917 elevated to the position of the first Non- 
Official President of the District Board, North Arcot. 
As an active and vigilant member of the pre-Reforras- 
Legislative Council from 1909 to 1912, he shared 
in the discussion of many important questions concern- 
ing his electorate and was noted for the courage of 
his conviction. He was regarded as the best orator 
on that body next to Sir Arthur l_aw’Iey, the then 
Governor of Madras. It is noted to his credit 
that he was elected to the Madras Legislative 
Council by a mixed electorate consisting ..of mostly 
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Hindu voters, representing North Arcot, .Chingleput 
and Nellore Districts. Such was his popularity 
among the Hindus that they vied with one another 
in giving their votes to him, in preference to other 
rival Hindu candidates. 

He attended the Coronation Durbar of H. I. M. 
King George V in December 19 1 1 as the guest of the 
Madras Government, and was one of the few who 
was chosen for that rare privilege of paying homage 
to His • Majesty on the occasion of the Coronation. 
He had also the honour of . being presented to the 
King Emperor at the Royal Court held at Calcutta 
after Coronation. 

In his Council work, as in other fields of public 
activity, there was not a single Committee or 
Conference convened by Government, in which his 
participation ha^ not been secured nor was there any 
administrative or legislative measure of importance in 
which his advice was not sought by the Local 
Government and the District authorities showing the 
great regard in which his views were held by them. 

AS MEMBER OF COUNCIL 
It was in the year 19I9 that his exceptional 
merits found suitable recognition when he was 
appointed by that sagacious and shrewd statesman 
Lord Willingdon as Temporary Member of the 
Executive Council during the absence of the Hon’ble 
Sir P. Rajagopala Achariyar on leave for 6 months 
(July 1919 to January 1920) and in that capacity he 
held the port-folio of Local Self-Government with 

27 
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credit. On the expiry of this period, in view of his 
wide knowledge and long e.xperience of Local and 
Municipal Administration, he was nominated as 
expert member to steer the District Municipalities 
Bill through the Legislative Council. 

MADRAS CORPORATION 
In April ig 2 o, he was appointed as Commis- 
sioner of the Madras Corporation and was the first 
Non -Official to be chosen to that Office under the 
Madras Citj- Municipal Act of 19 tg. In June of the 
same year he was the recipient of the title of C. I. E. 
in recognition of his meritorious services as Tempo- 
rary Member of the E.xecutive Council which His 
E.xcellency publicly acknowledged in his speech at 
Vellore, in reply *to the address of the Municipal 
Council. 

BACK TO THE COUKXIL 
On the introduction of the Keforms in December 
ig2o, he was appointed permanently to the position 
of Member of the Executive Council and took his seat 
on December 17, ig2o. He held charge of the Revenue 
port-folio and inaugurated far-reaching reforms in the 
Land-Revenue Administration of the Presidency. 
By bis frequent tours, he came into touch with the 
land-owning and agricultural classes and studied the 
problems affecting their welfare at first hand. He en- 
deared himself, in particular, to the people of the Ceded 
Districts by .his sympathetic and humane famine 
measures during the years 1921 to 1923 which were 
suitably acknowledged by the representatives of these 
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he was made a K. C. J. E. It is confidently- 
anticipated that he is destined for farther honours 
and distinctions at the hands of His Majesty the 
King Emperor. 

A POPULAR OFFICIAL 

He is a ‘persona-grata’ with the people of 
Madras. On the eve of his departure from Madras 
in December 1924 to Delhi, there were numerous 
public demonstrations and entertainments, to gi%'e 
expression to the feeling of esteem and affection in 
which he is held by the Europeans, Hindns, Muham- 
madans and Indian-Christians alike. At a public 
dinner given in his honour on the 18th December 1924 
at the Moore Pavilion, Madras, responding to the toast 
to his health propcsed bj' the learned Chief Justice 
Sir Murray Coutts-Trotter, and seconded by the late 
Sir P. Thyagaraya Chett}’, the Honhle Sir Muham- 
mad made a characteristically eloquent, modest and 
graceful speech, instinct -with a feeling of deep 
attachment to the Province of his birth. After 
expressing his grateful thanks for the honour 
done to him, he concluded: — “ Of course on an occa- 
sion like this when 1 am leaving m3’ old friends, my 
familiar en-vironments, the fields of labour where I 
have toiled and moiled, and all that is near and dear 
to me in this Prownce, to take up a position of res- 
ponsibility by no means less than the one that I now 
fill, in a place where I have 3’et to make friends, to 
environments -with which I have yet to., become 
familiar, I feel seized, as it were, by a certain degres 
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of trepidation. But the consolation that I feel on an 
occasion like this is that my friends arc encouraging 
me, while I am yet at the threshold of that ofTice. 
They are assuring me of their continued goodwill to- 
wards me. They give me the hope that, wherever I may 
be, I can always rely upon their comradeship, their 
cordial relationship with me and their help and assis- 
tance. And above all, I have got .also this consolation 
that when I am going, I do so with the pride that my 
friends who are wishing me good*bye to-day, elated 
probably by the fact that I have not so far disappoint- 
ed them in my performances, are wishing me god- 
speed in my new sphere of work. May it be that 
that Providence which has given me until now 
strength, courage, health and life to shoulder the 
responsibilities which had fallen upon me, will 
continue to give me the same courage, the Same for- 
titude and the same common-sense, so that I might 
shoulder those future responsibilities also with courage 
and firmness ! Can you not imagine, my friends, with 
what a heavy heart I go ? But let me assure you 
that although I am going to what may be regarded 
as the heights of Olympus, the Madras Presidency 
will still continue to occupy a warm corner in my 
heart. Further this Presidency being not only my 
land of birth, but also my first and foremost love, 
will continue to demand from me special attention. 
And I can assure you that whenever opportunity 
offers itself, or rather to be quite plain with friends, I 
shall create opportunities as often as I possibly can, I 
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will try to see my friends often and enjoy a warn* 
shake of hands with them. 

I am afraid I cannot at this juncture say anything 
as to what I will do or W'ill not do in my future posi- 
tion. At mostj I am now Member-designate of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. I have not yet entered 
upon my duties, and I shall therefore not venture to 
make any promises as to my future performances, but 
will only rely on your confidence that in my pr^ent 
and past careers I have not disappointed the expecta- 
tions of my friends, (Hear, hear). I rejoice in the fact 
that by my accession to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, Madras shall have the honour of claiming a 
majority on that Council. That, indeed, is a grati- 
fication in which Madras may well indulge. And E 
fervently hope that when I come back after laying 
down the reins of my future office, I shall still have 
the pleasure of knowing that I have not disappointed 
my friends.” (Loud cheers). 

An eloquent speaker and a trenchant writer, 
gentle and alert in appearance, catholic and large- 
hearted, highly thoughtful and cultured, known alike 
for his devotion, courage, sympathy and insight, this 
distinguished nobleman enjoys in a pre-eminent 
degree the respect and confidence of Government and 
the love and affection of the people, as it is given to 
few in the illustrious roll of public men in India.^ 
As an administrator and statesman, he has made a 
name ; and as a premier Muhammadan nobleman of 
India, he is held in universal esteem. 
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Referring to Viis pubiic career the TIMES OR 
India, Illustrated Weekly, dated 23td January 
1923, in the course of a brief review, paid a tribute 
to him with something of a prophetic insight, in the 
following words : — 

“ An accomplished speaker, courageous in his 
convictions and sympathetic in his outlook, he has 
made his mark as an administrator and statesman ; 
and not yet has he reached the pinnacle of his 
political career. ” 

From a seat in a Municipal Council to one ii> 
the Cabinet of the Indian Empire, the record of this 
distinguished public servant is a shining example to 
every public worker and patriot. In the words of 
the Earl of Rosebury — “These great men form the 
pedigree of nations; and their achievements are 
their countiy’s title-deeds of honour. The dark mass 
of humanity passes to the grave, silent and unknown. 
It is these men, who stand forth and mark the march 
of generations. Here stands one who embodies 
honest faith, honest toil and honest devotion to duty.’’’ 



Sir Abbas Ali baig 

— — 

SIR ABBAS’S ANCESTORS 

M IRZA abbas ALI baig, who succeeded Syed 
Husain Bilgratni to the India Council, comes 
of an old military family, who trace their descent 
back to those sturdy sons of the mountains, the 
Chaghatais, who under their illustrious clansman, 
Mahomed Zahiruddin Baber, overthrew the Pathans 
■and established their dominion in India in 1526. 
Mr. Baig’s ancestors came down with the Imperial 
Army to the Adilshahi Kingdom of Bijapur, when it 
was wrested by the Moghuls from the feeble grasp of 
Sikander Adil Shah, and one of them, Mirza Imam 
AH Baig, was in command of the Bijapur forts just 
before the establishment of British Sovereignty in the 
Deccan. Mr. Baig’s father was a Commissioned 
Officer in the British Army and fought under the 
British flag in the Afghan, Sikh and other wars, and 
in the Mutiny, and had his breast covered with 
medals. 

THE MIRZA’S EARLY CAREER 
Mr. Baig received his education at the Wilson 
College, Bombay, where he held a Senior Scholarship 
throughout his career. He graduated in 1878, 
topping the list of successful candidates from his 
college. In January 1 882, Mr. Baig was appointed 
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Deputy Educational Inspector for Muhammadan 
schools in the eleven districts of the Central and 
Southern Divisions of the Bombay Presidency. 
During his tenure of office, Muhammadan education 
received a great impetus, the number of schools nearly 
doubling in three years’ time. Schools for girls were 
established at the more important centres of Muham- 
madan population, and the training of teachers Was 
placed on a sounder basis. 

AS DEWAN OF JARJIRA 

In March 1886, his services were lent by Lord 
Reay’s Government to the Janjira State to serve as 
Dewan to Nawab Sir Sidi Ahnried Khan. When he 
took charge of his new post, the State treasury was 
quite empty, and corruption and mismanagement 
were rampant in almost every department of the 
administration. His administration was characterised 
by vigour and efficiency, both unknown so far in the 
annals of that maritime State. Every branch of the 
administration was reorganised ; the finances of the 
State were placed on a sound basis; municipalities 
and dispensaries were established in all the principal 
towns; the Victoria Water Works, which have so 
greatly improved the health of the capital town, were 
started ; the number of schools was increased ; and, 
though several vexatious imposts were abolished, the 
revenue was considerably augmented. Year after 
year the administration received the warm commend- 
ation of the British Government, and when Mr. Baig 
relinquished his post in 1889 on being appointed a 
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Statutory Civil Servant bj* the Marquis of La^sdowne^ 
the .State Treasury had a balance equal to a j'ear’s 
revenue, and the State was considered to be quite as 
Well administered as any part of the adjoining British 
territory. 

A BOMBAY CIVILIAN 

On his admission into the Statutory Civil 
Service, Mr, Baig was posted to Thana, where he 
served for three years with distinction as Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate, passing all his Examinations 
with credit, and heading the list at the final test 
before his confirmation in the ser\'ice. In 1S92, he 
Was transferred on special Political duty to Kathia^ 
war to serve on the Prabbas Pattan Commission. 
In i Sg3 he acted for a brief period as a Presidency 
Magistrate in Bombay, and in ’June of the same 
year he was appointed Oriental Translator to Gov- 
ernment. In I got, the post of Reporter on the 
Native Press and Registrar of Native Publications 
was merged in his ofiice. He became soon 
after Secretary to the Civil and Military Examination 
Board and to the Central Committee for Depart- 
mental Examinations. Mr. Baig was appointed a 
Fellow of the Bombay Universit}* in 1S87 and a 
Justice of the Peace in 1894. 

The designation “ Oriental Translator ” does not 
perhaps convey an adequate idea of the multifarions 
responsibilities devolving on this official in Bombay. 
He had, in addition to his other duties, to, assist the 
Political Department in all ceremonial matters, such as 
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Durbars, Stale visits etc., to advise the authorities as’ 
to the social status of the native gentry desirous of 
entering the portals of Government House for attend- 
ing certain social or State functions, to report on the 
eligibility of the aspirants for presentation to Royalty 
or the Governors, and to serve as the medium of 
communication between the representatives of the 
King-Emperor and those of the NativeChiefs who were 
not familiar with English. He had also to report on the 
entire -Kalivc Press of the Presidency, and to extract 
the essence of all Press criticisms on the policy and 
measures of Government and to condense the grie- 
vances of the ryots for such action as might be called 
for. Needless to say that these extremely delicate 
functions call for the exercise of exceptional tact and 
judgment, as any lapses from the strictly right course 
might give offence to the susceptibilities of the public 
or arouse the disapproval of the authorities. 

Mr. Baig is known to have satisfactorily discharged 
•all the duties of this onerous office during the period of 
eleven years he was in charge of it. He worked very 
hard during the last visit of His Majesty as Prince of 
of Wales to India. 

AS DEWAN OF JUNAGADH 

His services were lent to the Junagadh State, 
in 1906, where he was serving until his appointment 
to the India Council, in 1910. That State during 
his Dewanship made good progress. Within the 
quinquennium he was privileged to be at the helm 
affairs there, he evolved order out of confusion. 
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prosperity out of impending bankruptcy and initiated 
progressive schemes in all directions. As a writer 
who examined the conditions before and after the 
Mirza’s four years’ Dewanship of the State truly 
pointed out : “ He inaugurated progressive schemes in 
•every direction. Large schemes of irrigation •were tackl- 
ed and, as a consequence, the area under cultivation 
Was greatly extended and larger crops insured. 
Scientific conservation of forests was begun, and 
over 50,000 trees were planted by the road-side. 
Railways, roads, bridges, water- works, markets, and 
hospitals were built or projected. Impetus was 
given to industrial life. The annual -value of trade 
rose from Rs. 4,000,000 to Rs. 11,000,000. The 
prosperity brought about by these economic measures 
enabled the Dewan to increase the annual revenue 
from Rs. i, goo, 000 to Rs, 3,200,000. Mirza Abbas 
AH Baig did not hoard the surpluses that accrued, 
but spent them upon building public works and upon 
extending education.” 

“I have been looking,” said H.E. Sir George Clark, 
the Governor of Bombay, when he visited Junagadh, 
“ into the Administration Reports of Junagadh and I 
cordially congratulate Your Highness upon the posi- 
tion to which you have raised this important State. 
The facts speak for themselves. In all that implies 
thoughtful care for the happiness and advancement of 
the people, there has been steady progress. The results 
are plainl}' to be seen in a prosperity which nothing 
but exceptionally bad seasons could check. The growth 
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of the cultivable lands and the increase of production 
under well and canal irrigation are most noteworthy, 
while the development of trade to the extent of an 
average annual increase of 33! lakhs is an example- 
of prosperity for which it would be difficult to find a 
parallel. I am specially glad to know that there is- 
now an organised Forest Department. Unquestion- 
ably the rainfall of parts of Kathiawar has been 
diminished by reason of indiscriminate cutting and 
the conservation of forest areas on scientific lines is- 
essential, although we find it very difficult to make 
our people realize the fact. The surpluses of a revenue- 
that proved a record last year are being expended on 
public works of permanent utility and are exactly 
calculated to advance the health and happiness of the- 
people, while the feeder railway, which I am to have 
the honour to open to-morrow, will promptly stimu- 
late trade and agricultural development. A fair 
future lies before Junagadh under the beneficent rule 
of Your Highness. All that His Highness owes to- 
the wise and beneficent administration of Mr. Baig.” 

IN THE INDIA COUNCIL 
Though the Mirza was a successful adminis- 
trator in two Native States as well as in British India- 
and was very popular with those immediately con- 
cerned his name was not familiar to the rest of India. 
Indeed, when in 1910 he was suddenly appointed by- 
John Morley to take the place of Mr. Bilgrami on his 
Council, Jhe appointment was by no means much- 
favoured. Commenting on the appointment the- 
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Pioneer wrote: " Until the other day it would have 
■ seemed passing strange that anyone on hearing of an 
appointment to the Council of India should have to 
stop and ask who the Member was." Evidently John 
Morley’s intention was. to preserve the balance 
between Hindu and Mahomedan in his Council. 
That a Mahomedan should be appointed for the place 
vacated by Mr. Bilgrami was understood in the then 
prevailing temper of Muslim thought in India. But 
the public desired that the Secretary of State should 
have the benefit of a Councillor selected from among 
the more prominent public men, in the wider arena of 
Indian public life. Why go to an obscure native 
State and for an officer in the routine of the ser- 
vices ? In the Mirza’s case however the experiment 
■proved a success principally because of his own excep- 
tional abilities. The Times of India welcomed the 
appointment and congratulated the Secretary of State 
■ on his choice of " so able, experienced and independ- 
ent a representative ” of the Mahomedan community 
for his Council. And events fully justified the choice. 
For during the seven years that he spent in White- 
ihall — the last year as Vice-President of the Council — 
Mirza Ali Baig championed the Indian cause against 
traducers and reactionaries. In persuading the Secre- 
■•tary of State to go ahead with progressive measures, 
.in winning the acquiescence of civilian colleagues 
with pronouncedly reactionary opinions, he brought 
to play all the tact and experience he had gained in 
•the Native States. He could be firm, fearless and 
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independent and at the same time tactful and court- 
•eous. For several long intervals, says one .who knew 
him, Mr. Baig was the only Indian on the Council, and 
his strong and persistent advocacy of the Indian cause 
was of exceptional value. Not unoften he was opposed 
by a solid phalanx of Anglo-Indians on the Council but 
he continued to exert his influence though in a minority. 

" Mirza Abbas Ali Baig’s presence at the India 
Office was particularly useful during the last three 
years, when grave questions affecting India’s destiny 
arose for consideration and settlement. Among these 
problems were the Indian demand for Self-Government, 
the Indianisation of the higher branches of the Ad- 
ministration, the partnership of India in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations on a footing of 
•complete equality, the abolition of indentured labour, 
and the treatment of Indians in the Self-Governing 
Dominions.” 

Those services naturally won him the regard 
and esteem of his countrymen. Nor were the Govern- 
ment unmindful of his great work on the Council. 
For, soon after his retirement from the India Council, 
after serving his full seven years’ term. His Majesty 
the King bestowed on him the insignia of a K.c i.e. 

A FINE SCHOLAR 

Sir Abbas is a fine scholar of Persian and is 
acquainted with eight Oriental languages. The Glas- 
gow University in recognition of his scholarship con- 
ferred on. him in June 1912 the Degree of LL.D. in 
■causa honoria. 
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LADY BAIG 

The present Lady Baig, for Sir Abbas married a 
second time, is a cultured and accomplished lady who 
has taken part in some social and humanitarian acti- 
vities of her husband. One who knew her writes : 
“LadyAli Baig’s presence in London, gave British 
women the opportunity to come in contact with one 
of the most cultured of Indian women. She is a pro- 
gressivist in thought, speech, and action, vitally inter- 
ested in movements of reform, and withal a dev'oted 
wife and mother and a careful housewife.” 
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BIRTH 

M r. MAHOMED ALI JINNAH was born bn 
Christmas Day 1876, at Karachi in a' rich 
Khoja trading family ; he has always felt proud of 
his native city. In his speech on the resolution for 
the abolition or reform of the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India at the Indian National Congress 
held at Karachi in Christmas 1913, he said : You 

do not know what pleasure it gives me to stand in 
this platform in this city of Karachi where I was 
born, where I have found by my side, after my arri- 
val in this city, personal friends with whom I played 
in my boyhood.” 

SCHOOL 

Mr. Jinnah was the eldest son of a rich Khoja 
merchant ; and he was consequently reared up in 
affluence and fondled by the members of his family ; 
one might very easily have become a spoilt child 
under these circumstances. But young Mahomed Ali 
exhibited an extra-ordinary passion for study. He 
was, very early in life, put to school and sent to 
the local Madrassah ; from the Madrassah, in , due 
course, he went to the Misaon School whence he 
appeared* for the Matriculation Examination of , ihe 
Bombay University. 

28 
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EARLY INFLUENCES — GOKHALE 
From his boyhood Jinnah developed a passion 
ior his religion and his motherland. His ambition 
TVas to be considered one of the Faithful and at the 
■same time one of India’s worthy sons; to put it 
shortly, he was anxious to earn the sobriquet, “ The 
Muslim Gokhale”. Gokhale was Jinnah’s early model. 
In moving the resolution for a memorial to Gokhale 
at a meeting held in Bombay in May 1915 soon after 
Gokhale’s death, he said : 

We mourn the death of Mr. Gokhale so deeply with the 
leit of India that I have no words at my command to adequate- 
ly expreia our deep sorrow and grief. He was respected by the 
Mahomedans and the Hindus alike and trusted by both He 
had endeared himself to all India by his single-mindness of pur- 
pose. the eameitness and zeal with which be worked and bis 
absolute devotion to the cause of India as a whole. He was of 
late looked upon as an all-India man if such an expression is 
petmissible. He was a great political Eishi, a master of the 
finances of India and the greatest champion of education and 
,Banitation. He was a fearless critic and opponent of the 
measures of Government and the administration of the country 
hut in all his action and utterai cei he was guided by reason 
and true moderation. Thus he was a help to Government and 
a source of great strength and support to the people. 

One of the greatest lessons that his life and work teaeh 
us is the example of what one single individual can achieve, how 
powerfully and materially he can help and guide the destinies 
of his country and his people and from whom millions can 
derive true lead and inspiration. 

Personally I have had the honour of being one of the 
colleagues of Mr. Gokhale in the Imperial Council for some 
years and to me it was always a matter of pride and pleasure 
to listen to him and often follow his lead. 

Mr. Gokhale has left millions behind him to mourn hi* 
■death but to millions his lile and work will be a source oi 
education and inspiration, especially to Toung India. Once 
addressing the students in England, he advised them to keep 
their faces towards India always, no matter where they 
and worked, like the Japanese who always has his face towards 
-Nipon." 
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, In these words of Mr. Jinnah we notice what a 
i great influence Gokhale had on his early life. Of 
Mr. Jinnah also it might be said that he was a fear- 
less critic and opponent of the measures of Govern- 
ment and the administration of the country, but that 
■in all his action and utterances he was guided by 
reason and true moderation which was Gokhale’s. 
And like Gokhale, Mr. Jinnah is an all-India man. 
He is an Indian first and a Mussalman only after- 
wards ; or rather, as he himself put it in the course of 
the discussion on the Indian Finance Bill this year 
(1925) in the Imperial Legislative Assembly ; 

I never wa* a candidate and I am not a candidate for any 

post I, sir, stand here with a clear conscience and I say that 

I am a nationalist first, a nationalist second and a nationalist 

last I once more appeal to this House, whether you are a 

Mussalman or a Hindu, for God’s sake do not import the 
discussion of communal matters into this House and degrade 
this Assembly which we desire should become a real national 
Parliament. Set an example to the outside world and our 
people. 

IN ENGLAND 

After matricu'ating at the Bombay University 
Jinnah went in 1892 to England to study for the Bar. 
He was scarcely sixteen and there is a picturesque 
portrait in words about his appearance then — “ a 
tall thin boy in a funny long yellow coat.” In 
England, he joined the Lincoln’s Inn and kept his 
terms. In due time he was called to the Bar and he 
returned to India as a Barrister in 189G. 

During his stay in England he came under the 
magic influence of Dadhabhai Naoroji and had the 
good fortune of taking his first lessons in politics from 
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that vetsraa patriot. Dadhabbai was then the 
president cf the London Indian So<:iety and be acted 
as the gnide, phiiosopber and friend of the Indian 
students in England; yonng Jinnah soon attracted 
bis attention. Under the leadership of Dadabbai 
Jinnah developed a sound sense of political ■values and 
a genuine enthusiasni for fair play which vrere 
the outstanding features of Dadhabliai Maoroji’s 
patriotism- It is no wonder that Gokhale noted his 
worth and said that Jinnah had true stuff in him and 
that freedom from all sectarian prejudices which 
vrould make him the best ambassador of the Eundu- 
Idoslem Unity, 


THE LONDON IXDI.^H ASSOCIA.TIOS 


His hve or sb: years’ stay in England as a student 
induced him to take an active interest in the welfare 
cf Indian students there and he never forgot them in 
his lat^ annual visits. He did fab best to make 
himself acquainted with the feelings of the Indian 
students, as he said on the speech he made at the 
public meeting held in the 2 Sth June 1913 at the 
Canton Hall, Westminster. He felt the need for an 
Assoriation and at that public meeting he moved a 
resolution to thei following effect : 


THs dsetir? c: tie ledias etneazts i: tie IJnitec 
reirlres tist s central sobriety called tie Loacoa Icdiaa Asec^ 
ciatica ia femed ^ti tie folio^rrig ains and Defects- (1) - ' 
Eiairtair. acd fester crity azd to streogtier. ard 
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aRsoci&tion doe* cot take any part in a'otual and administrative •; 
politic*. . . r ■ . , • ■ 

In the course of his speech on that occasion he 

said’: 

Thepotition of the Indian studentein this country is one " 
v/ithout a parallel. The Indian student class is typically repre- 
sentative of the beat the country can produce. They are, so to 
■peak, the custodians of the reputation of India. Unfortunately 
just now, so far as the British public is concerned they have not • 
a good name. Instead of conducting themselves merely as 
students and learning all they can of the civilization which the 
British people had taken centuries to build up they are tempted 
to use strong language in political questions. I will remind 
you that you are scarcely competent as yet to deal with . 
the political problems presented by our country. Nobody . 
appreciates more than 1 do the honesty of purpose or the , 
patriotism which has induced you to do. what you have dune; 
but it is time that you seriously oonsidet your position. 

You might ask me what the proposed association is going to 
do. 'Wo are in the first place going to get rid of the exclusivenes* 
which is the outcome of having many different clubs and ' 
societies. 'Wo are going to develop the opportunities for a 
wider national outlook. 

To-day, in India, the men who were taking the most active 
part in politics are men who were educated in England and 
have returned homo to serve our country. By all means mis 
with the English people and make friends among them. But 
make it your first duty while you are here to meet and under- 
•tand your own countrymen. It is your preience in England 
that gives you an opportunity of coming in contact with other* 
from all part* of India. 

• In conclusion, he pointed out that they must 
give the Government no cause to take precautionary 
measures, that they must observe a high code of 
honour and morality, that they should abandon strong 
language and hysterical ideas and become earnest 
workers and serious thinkers and that when they go 
back home they must become great missionaries in the 
cause of Progress. 

We fhay be sure that Mahomed Ali Jinnah in 
England as a student conformed to these principles' 
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which later on he laid down for' the guidance of the 
Indian students ; nor need we doubt that he utilised 
is stay in England to come into close contact with 
the people from different parts of India. 

return to INDIA 

_ Jinnah returned home to find his family involved 
in financial troubles. He was denied the welcome of a 
comfortable home and the easy affluence in which he 
had lived when he left for England. The advantages 
or une Were denied to the young barrister and 
jmnah had to struggle through somehow during the 

three years of struggle 
n difficulties, Jinnah secured through the kind offices 

family an introduction to Mr. 
Mr AT Advocate-Cxeneral of Bombay 

Indian to the young 

unorecpH ^ reading in his chambers— an 

BarSt T a ^ European 

and fn i.- hriefs now came to him 

bnildi ready to utilise them in winning and 

fill ^ reputation for legal learning and povver- 

a vowey. Gradually Jinnah rose to power and 
m ^11 T position at the Bar. In 1906 he was 
Tn^ ^ Advocate of the Bombay High Court, 

p occupies an envied position at the 

om ay ar and commands a very e.xtensive "and 
lucrative practice. 

AS A LAWYER 

As a lawyer Mr. Jinnah is considered a Very able 
and powerful advocate on facts and is respected as an 
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authority on questions of law. In the debate on the 
Transfer of Ships Restriction Bill in particular and 
generally when questions of law were raised Jinnah 
always commanded a respectful hearing both in the 
old Imperial Council and in the new Legislative 
Assembly. 

EARLY POLITICS 

Mr, Jinnah has, from the very beginning, been a 
staunch Congressman ; his own political views have 
been shaped by association with Gokhale, Dadhabhai 
Naoroji, Surendra Nath Banerjee and Chitta Ranjan 
Das. Speaking in the Legislative Assembly, he said : — 

Sir, I might *ay that I loarnt my first lesson in politics at 
the feet of Sir Surendra Natti Banerjee. I waa associated with 
him as one of his followers and I looked up to him as a leader. 
He commanded the utmost respect of a large body of people in 
this country and of my humble self. Sir, as far as Mr. Das was 
concerned, he was a personal friend of mine. I have enjoyed 
his hf'spitality and he was one with whom I worked for many 
years. 

On this occasion I should like to say this ; that these were 
leaders in this country for whom the Muhammadans had the 
greatest respect; and they commanded the confidence of the 
Mussulmans as much as any Mussulman leader. Sir, the only 
lesson I feel that we might draw from the careers of these two 
great men is this: that in Unity lies Salvation. 

THE AMBASSADOR OF UNITY 

And Jinnah was pre-eminently fitted to be the 
‘Ambassador of Unity.’ For though he represented 
purely communal constituencies both in the old 
reformed Council and in the New Legislative Assembly, 
he has always enjoyed the confidence of Hindus and 
Muslims alike. 

And no wonder. For he belongs to a Khoja 
trading family ; the family trait brought in its wake' 
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cosmopolitan views of life and. an. intimate, acqua'inr: 
fence :with the Parsi community., A .Khoja ’ inherits 
by birth the virtues of both Hinduism and •Muham- 
madanism;,;: ‘Hindu by race and Moslem by religion.'; 
as '.Sarojini Devi put it. He had the courtly, and- 
pacific demeanour of a Hindu combined ,with the. 
virility and strength, of purpose .• characteristic of a 
Moslem. And he married a daughter of Sir^ Dinshaw 
Petit, a Parsi magnate of Bombay ; the marriage did 
not mean a deviation from orthodo.v Muhammadan 
religion; for the faith permitted a marriage with ,a 
lady professing an alien religion. But the marriage 
brought in relief his cosmopolitan outlook. While 
like a true Khojah he retained the faith and the 
enthusiasm of a convert to Muhammadanism, his faith 
was rooted in the soil of true Indian nationalism. 

A MOSLEM LEADER 

Though certain orthodox Moslems looked askance 
and considered him outside the pale' of orthodoxy, 
Mr. Jinnah, both in his inner life and in his outward 
conduct has proved himself a true believer as will be 
evident from the following extracts from his speech. 

There is one word more. Sir. before I finish. I do not think 
it is necessary to mention these things realjy, but one is forced 
into this lest one may be misunderstood. But for the present' 
state of the Mussalman community -and in some quarters in 
particular, I do no^ think it is necessary for any Mussalman 
to say that he would not do anything either in this Council or. 
outside this Council which is likely to prefudice the interest or_ 
the cause of his community. I, Sir. yield to none in that 
respect. If this Bill (The Elementary Education Bill introduced 
by Gokhale) had been referred to a Select Committee and f wish 
it, if certain requirements were not embodied in tbis Bid by the 
Select Committee to safeguard the Mussulmans and if this Bill 
would ha've come before this Council without those requirements 
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■which I .think •will -ho .noccsBary , in tho' intorost of 'tho- 
MuhatnmadanB id tho proaont stato of tho condition of tho 
people in thia country, T would havo been tho 'first to’ onposo; 
that Bill ■until .and ■unless those TCquiromonts ■wore Incoc-^ 
porated in the- Bill. But that is not tho question, that is 
not the point before the Council to-day. 'rheroforo t '”i*f' 
only rest content by sayini? th<8 ; that if this Bill wore referred 
to tho Select Committee and if this Bill did n >t provide for . 
certain requirements and modifications Which I think are j'ut, 
in the interests of tho Mussulmans, I would certainly then bo 
the first to oppose it. 

And take this passage from his speech on the 
Indian Shipping (Second Amendment) Bill. 

Sir, I am one of thoio men who do not mind vilification or 
misrepresentation. Any man who enters into public life takes '• 
it as in tho day's work that you are vilified and you are mis- 
represented. But that is not goi^g to prevent ut on <ho floor 
of this House from doing our d jty according to our convictions. 
Now, Sir,- as the Honourable Sir Muhammad Habibullah has 
said, if I thought that this measure was against the tenets of our 
religion, I certainly would not be a consenting parly to it. 
Then if we are satisfied that it is not against Islam or tho 
interests of Islam and the community, what is the next 
question that we have got to consider in this House? On the 
merits, is this Bill a benefleiant Bill or is it not? That is the next 

question Weil, Sir, I am satisfied that it is for tho benefit 

of my community and therefore 1 have no hesitation in giving 
my assent to this Bill. 

Passages like this may be multiplied from his 
speeches wherein he expresses it as his first article 
of faith that the Mussalman should not deviate 
from the tenets of his religion ; and even a considera-.* 
tion of what is beneficial to the Moslem community 
comes only afterwards. 

It is this attachment to Muhammadan religion 
and Muhammadan law that inpelled him to sponsor 
the Wakf Validating Bill in the Imperial Council- 
in 1913, sitting as- a special member for an extra- 
term for -that purpose. Wakfs are religious endow-: 
ments made by a Muhummadan ; and under 'thei 
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Muhutnmadan Law and religion, a wakf can be validly 
created for the benefit of the family of the author 
of the wakf. But the Pru'}* Council, contrarj’ to 
the accepted interpretation of the Muhummadan 
Law, decided that such a wakf is invalid if the 
ultimate benefit to the public is really illusory. Motives 
of public policy may support that decision and 
probably the decision on the whole might have been 
a blessing to the Moslem community. But Mahom- 
ed All Jinnah felt that public policy ought not to 
be the test. There must be no deviation from the Law. 
In the speech he made in support of the Bill he said : 

What we have got to do is to administor tho Muhatnnjadan 
Law to the Mussulmans, and therefore to introduce the question 
of public policy which is foreign to the Islamic jurisprudence, to 
roy mind is outsido the question ; and therefore, there is no suph 
thing as public policy ot any kind, so far as Muhammadan juris- 
prudence is concerned to which the provisions of this Bill are in 
any way opposed. I therefore give that simple answer to that 
point. 

COUNXIL WORK 

Indeed his position as a true Moslem leader has- 
been so unchallenged that we find him repeatedly 
returned as a Muhamraedan Member from Bombay 
ever since the first Imperial Legislative Council of 
the Morley-Minto Reforms. In the Council Hall he 
never brought in communal strife ; but at the same 
time he watched jealously and saw to it that the fact 
of the Moslems being in a minorit}’^ was never used 
against their interests. And he never allow'ed en- 
croachments on the interests of the Moslems, their 
laws and their religion. The result is that his work 
has been much appreciated. As a nationalist he made 
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effective speeches on the Elementary Education Bill, 
the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Bill and 
Transfer of Ships Restriction Bill. His speeches on 
the Police Administration, on the working of the 
Indian Railways and on the Budget are clear and to 
the point and constitute powerful attacks on the 
ways and methods of the bureaucracy. We may cite 
some passages as examples. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL 
In the course of his speech on the Elementary 
Education Bill, he said : 

I rngret very much that lome of my countrymen arc 
oppoted to this Bill. Well, Sir, it is our miafortuno that thoro- 
should be this difference of opinion. Ono thing I can assure this 
Council of, however, and that is this : that a groat and ovor- 
wholming majority of my people ate with mo. When I was 
speaking on the Marriago Bill the other day, I frankly and 
openly admitted that I was supporting a minority, that the 
majority of my people were opposed to that measure. But my 
innermost convictions wore in favour of that measure, and I felt 
it my duty to support the motion. In the same spirit, I ask 
those who are opposed to this Bill to concede to mo that a great 
majority of my countrymen, Hindus and Mussulmans, are in 
favour of and support this Bill. That being so, Sir, I have a 
double satisfaction not only my innermost convictions are in 
favour of this Bill which shall always be the first and foremost 
consideration with me either in opposing or in supporting a 
measure, but I have the additional happiness that even the 
opinion of my countrymen, of the majority of them is in favour 
of It. 

The brilliant manner in which he tore the argu- 
ments of Sir Harcourt Butler (who opposed the Bill) 
to shreds deserves to be carefully read alike for its- 
cogeney and eloquence. 

THE CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT BILL 
Jinnah has pointed out in the course of his- 
speech, that a frank and independent criticism of 
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the Governtnrat or the measures of the Government 
is the duty of every member of the State. But he, 
believed that there was a certain amount of misguided 
enthusiasm in the country ; enthusiasm which v/as 
subversive of law and order. Therefore in connection 
with the Criminal flaw Amendment Bill he said : 

^ crprc« that nobody condomni in stronger terms, 

the misdeeds of which a long list was given us a fow minutes 
ago by the Home Member. 1 also wish to express that every,- 
attempt on the part of my countrymen to undermine the 
authority of the Government and to disturb law ard order 
deserves, in my opinion, the strongest condemnation and the 
nighe^t punishment. These men have a desire to undermine 
the authority of the Government; these men who have a desiro 
to disturb law and order, are in my opinion, the highest enemies 
o my country and m 3 ’ people. They are to-day doing the 
greatest harm to the cause of India. 


the PRESS ACT 

Mr. Jinnah has no sympathy for the revolutio- 
nary. He does not despair of reforming the Government 
and if he has moods of despair, he does not even then 
think the less severely of the anarchists and the revo- 
lutionaries who seek to undermine the Government. 

His abhorrence of anarchism and the revolution- 
ary led him to support the Press Act and in the same 
speech he justified his attitude in the following 
words : — 

. I remember. Sir, in 1910, when the Preis Bill was introduced 
Calcutta, much as we felt that a severe blow wa* going to he 
dealt at the liberty of the Pres*, much as we felt that onr most 
prized liberty ciz , the liberty of the Pres* was going to be 
■curmUed, our hands were tied, our mouths were closed by the 
misdeeds of some of the misguided men who belong to our"' 
country, and we, almost as a body of non-official members, 
realised and felt that the Government was bound to take certain 
measures to maintain order and law; and reluctant as we were, 
-we felt that, although we were losing what we prized rmst, viz,- 
the liberty of the Press to a certain extent, we not only supported' 
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it but, we supported it with every pjower. that was in 'pur- 
posieisioa. 

' Then referring to the conditions of the time- 
(April 1913) he said : 

On this occasion I feel that having regard to the history of 
political primes, my hands are tied, my mouth is closed and my 
countrymen who are responsible for these deeds are responsible 
to-day for the position which I occupy in the Council at this- 
moment. 

And he uttered a grave note of warning to the 
misguided anarchists : 

Let those men who still have these misguided ideas, let 
those men who still have these hallucinations realise that, by 
anarchism, by dastardly crimes, they cannot bring about good- 
Government; let them realise that those methods have not 
succeeded in any country in the world and are not likely to- 
succeed in India. Let those men realise, before it is too late 
and before they bring their country into a position which may 
be regretted by every patriot who feels for and loves his- 
Motherland ; let them realise that those are not the methods. 

In the remaining portion of his speech, he dis- 
cusses the legal aspects of the Bill and ends thus : 

With these remarks I have no alternative but to support 
the principle of the Bill and I trust that it will emerge from the 
Select Committee in a manner that will not go beyond the Eng- 
lish law and that the safeguard I have indicated will be provi- 
ded for. 

ATTITUDE TOWARDS GOVERNMENT 
Mr. Jinnah once said in the ilmperial Council: 
“ Sir, I believe in criticising the Government freely and' 
frankly ; but at the same time that it is the duty of 
every educated man to support and help the Gov- 
ernment when the Government is right.” It was- 
in .pursuance of this policy that he did not oppose 
the Press Bill, and the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. 

It vf as in. the same .spirit : that he welcomed' 
• the Indian.. Pefence: porpe. Bill.: Thej same -spirit 
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animated his speech at the public meeting held in 
July 1 91 7 in Bombay to pass a vote of confidence 
in Lord Hardinge. 

Why was it, he asked, that even now India was willing 

to bleed white without a murmur? It was because they had a 
Viceroy who shared in their sorrows and' who shared in their 
joys, who understood the hearts of the people of this country 
and who held liberal and generous ideas about their national 
progress. 

The following 'passage indicates what, in Mr. 
Jinnah’s opinion, is right for the Government to do. 

My Lord, if you want India to care for your Government, 
to stand by you. to co-operate with you, what we want is 
that the spirit of the Government should be Indian (no matter 
whether the personnel is foreign or Indian) and that- on 
occasions when the interests of India are likely to suffer, 
•when any injustice is going to be done, our Government and 
those who are at the head of the Government should stand up 
■for us and apeak for us as any Indian would do. 

HIS WORK IN the OLD IMPERIAL COUNCIL 
We have so far considered the activities of Mr. 
Jinnah in the old Imperial Legislative Council, how tie 
was a nationalist first and last and how he supported a;ll 
progressive Bills like the Elementary Education Bill 
and Civil Marriages Bill, how he stood by the Govern- 
ment as he felt himself in duty bound to do in the 
passing of the Press Act and the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, how in the midst of his nationalist acti- 
vities he did not forget his duty to his constituency 
but watched jealously lest the Mussulman interests 
should suffer at the hands of the majority and 
the Moslem well-being overlooked. We need not add 
that when the question of Primary Education came 
up again before the Imperial Legislative Council five 
years after Gokhale’s Bill was thrown out, Mr. linnah 
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fought both on principle and for the sake of Gokhale's 
revered memory for the grant of free and compulsory 
primary education. 

Before passing on to consider Mr. Jinnah’s relation 
with the Congress and the Moslem League and the 
Home Rule Movement and the present Legislative 
Assembly where he is the leader of the Nationalist 
party we might usefully consider certain subsidiary 
matters. 

MR. JINNAH AND THE STUDENTS 

From the time when he was an Indian student 
in England, Mr. Jinnah kept a continued interest in 
students and in education. He was never tired of 
addressing students and advising them. Delivering the 
inaugural address at the Bombay Moslem Students’ 
Union in February 1915 he emphasised firstly the 
value of discipline and secondly of self-reliance ; and 
he said : 

Then again one of your chief ohjects ahould always be co- 
operation, unity and goodwill, not only among the different tac- 
tions of Mahomedans but aito between the Mahomedan and 
other communities of this country. As citizen*, you would have 
to share the burden of work, when your ttudent days are over, 
with other communities ; and it would be therefore better if 
you started at the earliest possible opportunity to try to under- 
stand the other communities; that would be the surest way of 
progress in this country. There was one thing which must be 
realised by every thinking person as estential. Tf progress wag 
to be made it would not be by dissensions. Unity was abso- 
lutely essential to progress. 

Lastly, he always insisted on advising that stu- 
dents should not take an active part in politics; but he 
also urged that they must take an interest in and 
understand politics ; for, in India, politics had become 
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:the life-bIbod: of the people and it was therefore no 
■use shutting. their eyes ;to it., , . . 

Mr, Jinnah also fought for the removal of;restric; 
:tions on admission which. English educative', centres 
imposed on Indian students. He took a prominent 
•part4n the agitation for simultaneous examinations 
for the Indian Civil Service ; he fought for and obtain- 
ed.new openings for educated Indians'; and he Wel- 
comed the Indian Defence Force Bill on this account. 

Mr. Jinnah does not object to a foreign personnel 
in the Government ; he does not want to exclude 
■Englishmen from the Indian Civil Service or from 
India. What he, with the rest of his politically 
minded countrymen, fights for is equal treatment; 
■equal opportunities for service being given to the 
Englishman and to the Indian. What he objects to 
are the three monopolies that the Englishmen enjoy in 
India (i) the monopoly of power in the administra- 
tion of the country ( 2 ) the monopoly of commerce 
and ( 3 ) the military monopoly. 

AS A CONGRESSMAN 

From the beginning Mr. Jinnah was an ardent 
Congressman. His early influences ensured that ; he 
attracted considerable attention at the Calcutta 
Congress of igo6 at whose historic sessions Dadhabhai 
Naoroji, as President, enunciated the ideal of Swaraj 
for;India. Mr. Jinnah was then acting as Nabroji’s 
private secretary. He had been regularly attending 
the ‘ big meetings.! every 5rear. At thisEqngress he 
made his ■ttiaideri-speech on family wak'fs;about which 
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he put up ?e.ch n hght livlrr on 5 n (he Lenistnlivc 
Council. 

MOSI.KM t.tCAGtJR 

Bcin:; n Congrc'^-mun, the nnrnnv '■cctarinnir-m 
which actuated the Modem Leaj^ue in itc inception 
kept jinnnh away from participation in it. Btit his 
sympathies Were in favour of the Mttf’^ulmans and 
their forming a League to advance. Hv.ms-Jvcs and 
their country. At the re<]«e.st of the Lc.agut {which 
showed a great respect for Mr. Jinnah even when he 
kept out of it) he attended the Dmfcrencc of Hindu and 
Moslem leaders at Allahabad convened in 1910 under 
the presidency of Sir William Wedderburn. Doubt- 
less, he worked for Unity even then, although the 
times were not favourable. But the times changed 
and with it Moslem opinion. In 1912 there was a 
conference of Muslim leaders at Calcutta to consider 
the remodelling of the constitution of the All-India 
Moslem League “ on more progressive and patriotic 
lines.” Us secretary went on an c.ntensivc tour 
gathering Moslem opinion. And in December n 
special council meeting of the League met to 
Consider proposals at which Mr. Jinnah was invited 
to be present and to render help although he Was 
outside the League; His Highness the Aga Khan 
presided and an entirely new constitution was 
drafted which was ultimately enthusiastically adopt- 
ed at the Special Sessions of the League at Lucknow 
on the 22nd March 19 1 3. At this Lucknow 
meeting, Mr. Jinnah, still an outsider, gave his invalu 
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able though informal support to clause D of the new 
constitution which materially embodied the Congress 
ideal of “ attainment under the aegis of the British 
Crown of a system of Self-Government suitable to 
India through constitutional means by bringing about a 
steady reform of the existing system of administration, 
by promoting unity, b\’ fostering public spirit and by 
co-operating with other communities for the said 
purpose.” 

The year 1913 marks an era in Mr. Jinnah’s life. 
Already be had sat three years in the Legislative 
Council. This year, he introduced and successfully 
piloted the Wakf Validating Bill. For the first time a 
Bill introduced by a private member became law. 
He displayed during the progress of the Bill great 
powers as a tactician and debater and his powers 
in effecting unity were brought into play. Now that 
the League had a new constitution, he was persuaded 
by its sponsors, Moharaed Ali and Syed Wazi Hussain, 
to join it. He was enrolled as a member in autumn 
19I3; the enrolment was to him a sacrament. His 
sponsors were required to make a solemn preliminary 
covenant that loyalty^ to the interests of the Muslim 
League and the Muslim interest would in no way 
and at no time imply even a shadow of disloyalty 
to the larger national cause. 

WITH GOKHALE IN ENGLAND 

About the middleof April 1913 Mr. Jinnah left for 
England in the company of Gokhale for a long holi- 
day. But there could be no holiday for the active and 
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energetic minds of Gokhale and Mr. Jinnah. As Mrs- 
Sarojini Naidu guesses with characteristic poetic vision 
and accuracy, " the Arabian stars and the Egyptian 
waters keep record, doubtless, of their mutual 
hopes and dreams for the country of their devoted 
service.” And once in England, Jinnah could not keep 
idle. He founded the London Indian Association. He 
fought for the removal of the restrictions on Indian 
students. He made a study of the working of the 
India Council. When he again returned to England 
in 1914 as a member of the Congress Deputation 
concerning the reform of the India Council, this study 
was particularly useful. 

REFORM OF THE INDIA COUNCIL 
For, fay this time, he became a full-fledged 
Congressman taking a prominent part in every 
Session. At the Congress session at Karachi in I9l3he 
moved for the abolition of the Council as then consti- 
tuted and its reconstruction on sound and progressive 
lines. His chief suggestions were (i) that the salary of 
the Secretary of State for India should be placed on 
the English estimates (2) that the independence of the 
Council should be secured by providing for election 
by the members of the Legislative Councils in India, 
and (3) that the character of the Council should be 
advisory and not administrative. In commending the 
resolution for the acceptance of the Congress he re- 
marked that the then constitution of the Council made 
the Secretary of State a greater Moghul than any 
Moghul that ruled in India. He pointed out that the 
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objection to the existing constitution was that the 
Council consisted of men with settled opinions, that 
there was no place for the representation of the 
views of non-official Indians and that the Council 
unduly interfered with the details of the administration. 
He emphasised this opinion in the Agra Session of the 
Moslem League at about the same time. And in the 
speech delivered by him in London at the party given 
to the Congress delegates by Sir William Wedderbum, 
he strongly criticised the proposed portfolio system 
and fought for seats in the Council to be filled 
up by election from India. He expounded the Con- 
gress proposals on this matter in clear and unambi- 
guous terms and strongly supported them by a state- 
ment to the London Times criticising the Bill 
introduced by the Secretary of State. 

I cannot but say that the provisions contained therein are 
most disappointing and 1 feel sure that that ii how the people of 
India will receive it ; what hope can measures like this inspire in 
the people of India who are working forward to bigger and more 
substantial reform in time to come when in matters such as 
the reform of the Council of the Secretary of State for India 
which is after aU more advisory in its character than anything 
else, the just proposals of the Deputation appointed by the 
Indian National Congress have not been accepted, 

the BOMBAY PRO\TNCIAD CONFERENCE 
The untimely death of Gokhale in 1915 stirred 
Jinnah into greater political activity. He was chosen 
as^ the President of the AU-India Moslem League 
which met at Lucknow in the Christmas week 1916. 
At about the same time (October 1916} he presided over 
the Bombay Provincial Conference at i^medabad. 
Already Mr. Jinnah was looking ahead for the Rsr 
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forms. In the course of his Presidential Address at 
Ahmedabad he said : 

Granting that there is peace, prosperity and efficient ad- 
ministration in the bands of the civil servants is that any reason 
that the control the management and the administration of the 
affairs of our country should for ever be continued as a monopoly 
in the hands of a bureaucratic Government Is that any rea- 

son why the commissioned ranks in the Military and Haval 
Services should be closed to the sons of India ? Is that any 
reason for denying to Indians the right to join the Volunteer 
Corps and for continuing the application of the* Arms Act 
The first question that arises is whether this system of adminis- 
tration conducted by the Civil servants who are neither under 
the control of or responsible to the people who pay their salaries 
can any longer continue. It is said that they are responsible to 
the Secretary of State for India and that the Secretary of State 
for India in his turn is responsible to Parliament Is it possi- 

ble or natural as a rule for members of Parliament to grasp or 
grapple with questions affecting the internal administration 
and progress of India ? When it was found that that was not 
possible in the case of Australia, Canada and South Africa, with 
few millions of population, would it not he miraculous if they 
continued to manage successfully the affairs of India by Parlia- 
ment sitting in London ? 

Mr. Jinnah is nothing if he is not constructive 
and clear ; and in this address he mapped out the 
form of administration he would like to set up in his 
Province, embodying the principles of devolution and 
decentralization. 

COMMUNAL ELECTORATES 

And then be passed on to consider the need for 
separate electorates : 

To most of us the question is no more open to further dis- 
cussion or argument as it has become a mandate of the com- 
munity. As far as I understand, the demand for separate elec- 
torate is not a matter of policy but a matter of necessity to the 
Mahomedans who require to be roused from the coma and 
torpor into which they had fallen so long. 

And after pleading for Unity and concerted 
action by the Hindus and the Mahomedans he ended 
with this peroration : 
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In conclusion, let tno tell yon that after -all a great 
deal depends upon ourselves. Hindus and Mahomedans, 
united and firm, the voice of the three hundred millions 
of people vibrating throughout the length and breadth 
of the country vrill produce a force which no power on earth 
can resist. India has, I believe, tamed a comer. _ She has 
passed through great sufferings and borne them patiently for 
centuries. There it now a bright and a great future in front of 
her. We are on a straight road ; the promised land is in sight. 
* Forward ’ is the motto and clear course for Young India. But 
in the onward march, we must be circumspect, and nevet lose 
sight of the true perspective before us. And Wisdom and 
Caution should be our watchwords. 

address to the MOSLEM LEAGUE 

The Moslem League Address followed closely 
on this speech. He spoke of India’s loj'alty to the 
Empire ideal. 

What India has given in the fellowship of service and sacri* 
fice has been a free and spontaneous tribute to the ideals of the 
great British Nation, as well as a necessary contribution to the 
stranger of the fighting forces of civilisation which are so 
valiantly rolling back the tides of scientifically-organized bar- 
barism. In this willing service of the people of India there has 
been no distinction of class or creed. It has come from every 
part of the land and from every community -with equal readiness 
and devotion. In this service there has been no cold calculated 
instinct at work. It has sprung from a clear compelling sense 
of duly and moral sympathy and not from any commercial 
desire to make a safe political investment. India’s loyalty to 
the Empire has set no price on itself. 

After considering “ a few of the baseless and 
silly generalities in which the advocates of the 
existing methods of Indian governance indulge freely 
and provocatively when the least menace arises to 
the monopoly of the bureaucratic authoritj’ and 
power,” he emphasised that India was fit for freedom 
and that she is determined to convince the British 
Empire that she is fit for the place of a partner 
. within the Empire and that nothing less would 
satisf}’ India. He went on to point out the spirit of 
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Unity that actuated the Hindus and the Mussulmans. 
There was a simultaneous sitting of the Congress 
and the League at Bombay in 1915. There was a 
simultaneous sitting again at Lucknow in 1916. 
How much of the credit for this Unity is Mr. Jinnah’s 
is obvious from this passage^ from his League 
Address in 1916; 

The BimuUaooouB «etslons were brought about with no 
little labour, anxiety and trouble. I do oot with to go into 
past controversy but I venture to say that the session of tho 
All-India Uoilem League at Bombay will go down to posterity 

as peouliarly interesting in its results The League rose 

phoenix-like, stronger, more solidified and determined in its 
ideals and aspirations, with added strength of resolution in 

carrying out its programme Tho main principle on 

which the first All-India Moslem political organisation was 
based was the retention of Moslem communal individuality 
strong and unimpaired in any constitutional readjustment that 
might be made in India in the course of its politic si evolution. 
The creed has grown and broadened with the growth of politi- 
cal life and thought in the community. 

I have been a staunch congressman throughout my pubiio 
life and have been no lover of sectarian cries, but it appears to 
me that the reproach of separation sometimes levelled at 
Mussulmans is singularly inept and wide of the mark when I 
see this great communal organisation rapidly growing into a 
powerful factor for the birth of United India. A minority must 
above everything else have a complete sense of security before 
its broader political sense can bo evoked for co-operation and' 
united endeavour in the national tasks ; to tho Mussulmans of 
India that security can only come through adequate and effec- 
tive safeguards as regards their political existence as a com- 
munity. 

So much in justification of the communal spirit 
of the Muhammedans. We have an inkling that 
Mr. Jinnah’s own views are different, for he says : 1 

Whatever my individual opinion may he, I am here to 
interpret and exprpsi the sense of the overwhelming body of 
Moslem opinion of which the All-India Moslem League is the 
political organ. 
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THE CONGRESS LEAGUE SCHEME 

Then he spoke of the Congress-Lcnguc scheme 
in moulding which he took an active part, and of the 
need to have a Bill drafted by constitutional lawyers 
as an Amending Bill to the Government of India Act. 
Mr. Jinnah was one of the nineteen members of the Im- 
perial Legislative Council who submitted the famous 
Memorandum on the Reforms and a new constitution. 
His part in this and in the Congress-League Deputation 
to England to effect changes in the proposed Montferd 
Reforms and his evidence before the Joint Committee 
are not dealt with here as they form part of the 
general movement for reforms. He said in his address: 

I wasoncof thcsipcntorics (to the memoMndum of the 
nineteen mfiabors) and I would urge upon vou to follow them 
(the_ proposals) eubstaatiall.r *o far as fundamental principles 
are involved in those proposals; those demnnds wore formulated 
by responsible men who owe duty to the Government and the 
people alike as 'chosen representatives' and not in a spirit of 
bargaining ; those demands are the minimum in the strict sense 

of the word Co-operation in the cause of our .Motherland 

should be our guiding principle. 

It is by these active steps in the cause of Unity 
that Mahorned Ali Jinnah earned the sobriquet of ” the 
Ambassador of Unity.” .•As early as 19135 Mr. Jinnah 
said " we have now reached the active stage when 
we realise that we must co-operate with one another 
for national work.” Ever since, he had worked to 
bring about a union between the League and the 
Congress, between the moderates and the e.\tremists. 
He was in turn a Congressman, a Moslem Leaguer 
and a Home Ruler and President of the*' Bombay 
Home Rule League : 
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I ■wish to say ■why it was that I joined the Home Bulo 
licagne. When representations were made and resolutions 
passed year after year by the Hational Congress, when their 
demands were pressed last year in that _carefully_ drafted 
memorandum of the 19 members of the Imperial Council, it was 
said that that was only the demand of a few educated agitators 
and lawyers, hut that the masses were not ready for any such 
reform. It was to meet that attack, which wss made in this 
country as well as in England, it was to remove that mis- 
representation that they resolved that they should be an educa- 
tive propaganda, and that they should reach the masses and put 
the verdict of the masses not only before the bureaucracy but 
before the democracy of Great Britain. fOctober ISIT, at the 
Allahabad Home Rule League.) 

He moved for the adoption of the Congress- 
League Scheme in the Calcutta Congress and ably 
defended it against criticism. He also seconded the 
Self-Government Resolution in the same Congress. He 
had already in 1 9 1 5 issued appeals to Moslem leaders 
to attend the simultaneous sessions in Bombay. The 
following is from his appeal ; 

I wish to state with the greatest emphasis that there is no 
truth in the baseless statements made In some quarters that any 
responsible Mahomedan leader thinks that the League should be 
merged into the Indian National Congress. But conference in 
collaberation, if possible, is the object, and what objection is 
there to this course ? 

IN THE ASSEEBLY 

With the advent of the Reforms Mr. Jinnah found 
himself in his proper place in the Legislative Assembly, 
and there he organised the Nationalist party. He 
took an active part in the debate for the grant of full 
Self-Governing Dominion status to India and supported 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. A passage from his evidence 
before the Joint Committee was cited to him where 


be said in answer to a particular question ; 

method to suggest. Dyarchy fits in more 
with the order of things as they exist at present in India and it 
•can be justified on the ground that it is for a transitional period 
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Mr. Jinnah replied “ my proposal was that there 
should be dyarchy in the Central Government also — '' 
and he added : “ We have realised, Sir, that dyarchy 
has failed.” 


THE REFORMS REPORT 
Mr. Jinnah found an c,\-cellent opportunit}’ to em- 
phasise these views in an authoritative document. He 
■was one of the Members of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee presided over by Sir Ale.\ander Muddiman. 
The publication of the Report in March 1925 was an 
important stage in the history of the reform move- 
ment in India. The Majority Report signed by the 
President and four others upheld the present system 
and suggested some trivial modifications in the Act 
with a view to pacify the national demand w'hich 
was becoming insistent. While the Minority Report 
which was signed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir 
P. S. Sivaswami Iyer, Dr. Paranjpye and Mr. Jinnah 
boldly put the case for dropping dyarchy altogether. 
The signatories pointed out ; — 

In our opinion, the system of Dyarchy was during the first 
three years everywhere worked in the Legislatures by men most 
of whom wore professedly its friends and who, generally speafc- 
ng, tried to work it in that spirit of reasonableness which is 
referred to by the majority of our colleagues, and it is no exag- 
geration to say — indeed this is also the testimony of several 
local Governments which wo have quoted above — that general- 
ly a spirit of harmony and co-operation prevailed between the 
Legislature and the Executive notwithstanding the fact that the 
atmosphere outside was for sometime markedly unfavourable. 
The Indian Ministers and members of Executive Committee 
also, upon whom new opportunities of service were conferred, 
appeared to us to have been with the sphere of their Executive- 
duties, equally eager to work the Constitutiou in the seme spirit 
of reasonableness, and yet difierlng from the_ majority of our 
colleagues we have been.fotced to the conclusion that the pre- 
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V.M Rf.'i In war oytnlt'n U {« of 

3-ii*!i!ir.(; !n (nturp. 

AN' INHIAS' SANnJlUntiT 
In hi?; Budn <^5 :-{>ceclicr. lie riTfrlivcIy crhici.’'cdl 
ihc Govcrninfnl {'■Dlicy, f':p(r,inlly in tin- innttet ol thr 
Army. Hr w.ip prrtiap? in In's hrrt form in ntl-neh- 
inp the hntc.inrr.icy in re.prcl o( it? Army jXjlic}'. 
In Feb. to25 n re'-obiiion w,i<; moved in the 
AfJtmhly nrpini; the Govcrnor-GencrAl-in.Conncil to 
tike r.irly .<.tcp:: for ?Mrlinn a vvcll-crjuipped Military 
Collcf’c in India. Mr. JinnihV rpeteh on this occ.i.<:ion 
made a profound impre.v-ion on the Ilour-c ar. well an 
on the Government. In .1 series of se.irchin/j 
tion? ,ind cro?s examination he stronnly criticised 
the Government's delay in tikinj; .steps to Indinnisc 
the army. He went so far an to r) nest ion their lotia 
filfr with rt‘,"ard 5 to their promises of early conccS' 
ston to the k{;itimate milil.irj' ambitions of Indians. 
It Was in fact this spw^ch that made the appointment 
of the Skc<:n Committee inevitable. 

NOT A WIUXKJNG PROGRAMME 
In his speech upon a dfeemnsion of the demands 
for grants in the Assembly, Mr. Jinnah made the 
position of the Nationalist parly clear (i i-3-i92.t). 
He said : 

I wniit to make it clenr further that the Nattoaaltst party 
hero in thia TIouto do not atnnd for any errecklnR proRramme. 
In thi« Assembly, we stand to pursue a policy and n pro- 
Brammo of a constitutional character. Wo shall pursue that 
policy and that proRrammo until the last stages of the con- 
stitutional struKRlo arc exhausted. There is no idea in the 
mind of tlio Nationalist party to resort to civil disobedience. 
There is no Idea io the mind of the Nationalist party that wo' 
want revolution. There Is no Idea in the mind of the Nntiona- 
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list party that we are going to carry on a campaign of 
non-payment of taxes. 

Mr. Jinnah fought for protection to Indian indus- 
tries in the Assembly even when it affected the 
interests of the city of Bombay which he represented. 

I say I am not going to bo guided by my own city that I 

.1 have got here as a Member of this Assembly to 

consider the larger and national interests; and that is the one 
consideration which weighs with mo in this Assembly and I 
hope that is the^ only consideration which will always weigh 
with me. Certainly, I would be the first to assist Bombay if I 
could, but not at the expense of larger interests. 

He supported the motion for the unconditional 
release of the Gurudwara prisoners. 

THE LEE REPORT 

Mr. Jinnah’s independent attitude to political 
questions was never more explicit than in his protest 
against the Lee Report. He recognized the work and 
worth of the Superior Services in India but protested 
strongly against the e.\-travagant claims of the Services, 
claims which are incompatible with the policy of 
India nisation besides being a heavy drain on the 
finances of India. At the same time he urged that his 
own community should have an equal opportunity to 
serve the administration. In supporting the Resolution 
of the Assembly on the Lee Commission Report he said: 

Speaking on behalf of icy colleagues here who would 
agree with me, the Muhammadans do not desire any t bine else 
but their just and fair share and their proper rights and I feel 
confident also that there is no Hindu Member in this House 
who would for a ^single moment grudge to the Mussulmans 
their just and fair rights; and I am glad that the Home 
Member has also recognised that in his speech, 

the BENGAL ORDINANCE 

Mn Jinnah opposed the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill in very strong terms. He never 
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cnicy. 

It it TiolhinK else I'ot n dUKrnco to nny rlvilincd Govern- 

tnenl to retort to n mcMure of this character,., .1 repeat 

without fe.ar of contradiction that when the Ordinance wat 
promulRnted hy the Governor General it wntcondctnnedunlver- 
saiiv by the people of India. That Ordinance has not expired 
yet.” U could he in force for alx months only. In the face of 
public opinion, the ohstlnacy of the Government lia* Rone to 
thU icnplh, that instead of cominp to this Le(;la1ature they take- 
shelter under the local LeRislnlure. Tliey ro to the lienRal 
Council, what did ther find there? The LeRislalure of UcnRal 
rciccted the Bill ; and how was it enacted ? It was enacted by 
a process of certification, a certification wliich retinlrcd tho 
assent of ills Maicsiy. And here I may say liiat 1 am shocked 
that .such on nhhorront measure, that this abomination should 
hare l>ccn placed on tho table of the British Parliament and 
should have been allowed to pass the scrutiny and the resent- 
ment which ouRhl to have been shown aRalnsl this measure ; 
I am one of the RTcateat admirers of the British Parliament, 
but when the British Parliament has come to this, I think 1 am 
entitled to say that cottainly it has lost the title of Mother of 

Parliaments which it claims Why is it that wc show this 

resentment? Why is it that wo arc opposed to it so much ? 
WTiy is it that it Rots uRainsl our Rrain? The reason is » very 
simple one, and it it this— that by tliis measure you are not 
giviaR any protection to tho innocent, that the innocent are llko- 
ly to bo persecuted, that this is an engine of oppression and of 
repression oflcRilimato movements in ttis country and it has 
been abused in tho past and there is every likelihood of its being 
abused in the future. 


Speaking on the Ordinance he had already point- 
ed out the danger in clear terms : 

I owe alicgianco to the King Emperor. What do I got in 
return for it, what do I claim in return for it ? Protection of 
my liberty, my life and my property. My liberty should not bo 
taken away without a judicial trial in n proper court whoro I 
have all tho right to defend mysoif. Under this Ordinance if I 
wore a citizen of Calcutta, I should have to transfer my nlicgi- 
anco to Mr. Tcgart tho CommisiioDor, because ho is the onlw 
man who can give me protection and not His Majesty's Hieh 
Court or His Majesty's Courts. “ 


Mf. Jinnah took an active part in the discussion 
on the Special Laws Repeals Bill, on the Indian 
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Finance Bill, on the Maternity Benefits Bill and sup- 
ported the resolution for the establishment of a Supreme 
Court for India. And whatever might be his views 
on thepolitical problems of the day, whether he suppor- 
ted a Bill or attacked it, whether he moved or opposed 
a resolution or debated on questions of public im- 
portance with the Government or with the Swarajist 
party he always took an independent attitude in the 
interests of the country according to his lights. 

BOMBAY REPRESENTATIVES’ CONFERENCE 

It is this transparent sincerity of purpose and can- 
dour of utterance, this willingness to consider and to 
pay regard to the opinions of others and to adopt them 
as his own when he was convinced, this toleration for 
■people with other views that characterised the part 
he played in the Bombay Representatives’ Conference 
and in all his other enterprises as the “ Ambassador of 
Unity A full report of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference of Representatives has been published and it 
shows what a great part Mr. Jinnah took in it for 
the sake of promoting Unity and for presenting a 
united demand. 

MR. JiNNflH’S MOVE FOR A NEW PARTY 

In the Assembly, we have seen that Mr. Jinnah 
look an independent attitude, sometimes voting with 
the Liberals and sometimes with the Swarajists, He 
found he could not go with either Party completely 
and he invariably found himself the leader of a centre 
Party. In the closing weeks of 1^25 the Swaraj Party 
was tom with dissensions arising out of 'what -Was 
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known as the Tambe controversy. The Party split it- 
self in twain, some favouring responsive co-operation 
and others swearing by obstruction. At this time 
Mr. Jinnah was endeavouring to effect a coalition of all 
or most of the existing Parties, or, if that was found 
impossible, to create the nucleus of a new Nationalist 
or Central Party, which might in course of time, 
attract to itself Swarajists on the Left, and Liberals 
on the Right. Mr. Jinnah, accordingly, convened a 
meeting to consider this question and made every 
effort to bring about a new Party. He made the - 
following statement on the formation of a common 
party in the country : 

My own opinion is that a party, on the lines of the Indepen- 
dent Party in the Assembly, should bo formed, outside, in the 
country, because I know that a laige bulk of opinion in the 
country dors not approve, either tho policy and programme of 
the Swaraj Pnrty and what is its practised policy or the oro- 
gramme of the Libe-dl Party and what is 1 ra tised by them I 
strongly hold that the time has come when a definite oreanisa- 
tion should be started, which will stand midway between tho 
two, so that we may level up the Liberals, and level down tho 
Swarajists. Until tho public at large realise that, at present 
it is the only feasible and practicable way open, I fear 
the Government is not likely to bo affected. As t have 
already said, empty and impotent threats will only give the 
Government a handle to resort to reactionary measures and a 
ruthless policy of repression under the name of ‘law and order.’ 
The only use that we can make of the legislatures is, ' to create 
strong and powerful Oppositions to the Government, Standing 
there as the people's party and backed up by the people through- 
out the country, we must carry on our struggle inch by inch. 
In the meantime, we must organise and train up our electorates 
not necessarily as framed under the rules of the Government of 
India Act, hut our natural electorates. 

AS A SPEAKER 

Mr. Jinnah is not yet past middle age. He has 
not completed his fiftieth year. He has had a bright 
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career and a more brilliant one awaits him; He 
has, in the words of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu ‘ the triple 
assets of a magnetic presence, an impressive delivery, 
and a voice which while lacking in volume has an 
arresting timbre.’ He has ‘ the cogent force of a 
brilliant advocate.’ and at round table conferences, his 
genius finds the fullest scope ; ‘ his extraordinary 
powers of persuasion, his luminous exposition, his 
searching argument, and his impeccable judgment ’ 
are revealed at their best when he sits in committee. 






Sir ^ibdur Rahim. 


ninTH ANi> uovHoor) 

QIR ABDUR RAHIM was horn in September 
O sS 07 ;his falbcr was Mnnlvi Abdur Rub, 
owner of a Zamindnri in the Midnapnr District in 
Bengal ; liis grandfather, besides being a Zamindar 
had also been a Deputy Collector, a very big ofTicc in 
those early days. Young Abdur Rahim came of 
a rich and highly cultured family, and we can trace 
in Sir Abdur Rahim an inheritance of scholarship 
from his father and his grandfather. Young Abdur 
received his early education in the High School, 
Midnapur, whence he matriculated. On matricula- 
ting. he joined the Presidency Collcgj;: at Calcutta. 
He had a brilliant career at College and took his 
Bachelor of Arts, Degree, with first class honours 
before he was twenty years old. His studies at the 
University did not stop on his becoming a graduate. 
He continued his post-graduate studies in English 
Literature and passed the M..A. Degree Examination 
‘ first among the first classes ’ of his Presidency. 

After such a brilliant career at the University 
young Abdur Rahim left for England to qualify him- 
self for the Bar. Once he decided to study tor the 
Bar, the Begum of Bhopal’s foreign scholarship for 
Law was Tiaturally awarded to him. He joined the 
Middle Temple and was called to the Bar in i8go. 

30 
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AT CALCUTTA 

He returned to India at the end of the same 
year and was duly enrolled as an Advocate of the 
Calcutta Bar. He decided to practise in the Presi- 
dency Town. While in England studying for the 
Bar, he had made a special study of both Muham- 
madan Law and Criminal Law. He had decided 
to be a Mussalman jurist, studying the original texts 
and text-books in Arabic or Persian and the Fatwahs 
of the Mogul Emperors ; and he had also decided to 
build up his practice at the Calcutta Bar as a great 
criminal lawyer. One characteristic feature of Sir 
Abdur Rahim is evident from this ; that he always 
considered deeply and looked far into the future and 
made bis decisions early and kept to them in his later 
life. In the course of three or four years he had built 
up an appreciable practice and attracted the attention 
of the Government as an able and learned lawyer 
conscientious in the discharge of his duty. He was 
consequently appointed as Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer, the first step in the ladder of service which 
led him to the high place of a Membership in the 
Executive Council of the Governor at Fort William, 
Calcutta. The position of Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer he occupied for about eighteen months. 
Then he resumed practice once again and on the 
Appellate side of the Calcutta High Court he soon 
achieved distinction as an able advocate and a sound 
criminal lawyer. Consequent upon the reputation he 
had for scholarship in criminal law and its basic 
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rrinct|i!r‘. ht w.r-' nppoin!*-'! thr:- Pff'it!t‘n':v Ms!;:'.* 
Jratc (or Ihr ncsfthrrn tlivir.-.m of tJic CjIv of (■^l“u 55 a, 
— -in ofTiCr noi ir -.nHy 1»- lcr.v< <f Int!:.-)''.'. ]I«fr, 

:cw. fir arhirvi-.i <!i<vin*ti.-rj and a name amJ v.'.i:. 
conr-idcred a capaldr :«nd can- ••.rniso.:'- and a! the 
suriC lime a very civil and pahtc M.ifp-.tra'.c. Th’:; 
pcx'-ition lie occupied for afin tl thr'c yr u ■ [tiifv' to 
loay^ hat the liar attracted him a:;nin am! lie n- vxft-d 
to practice in imv,. He rernm- d hie eld plac.'- a . a 
tluivinit practiti-incf on the Apj>d!.it'- cidc app'-aTin,; 
mainly in criminal ca'-er-. 

TAC.oiUt LV.V I^nCTHU!.!; 

Bat ever f ince he rtudied for the Bar, Sir Alidtir 
Rahim had been tnni?in.-; hia l-ivarc lionr:- in ftudyinf; 
the Muhammadan Law at the fountain head. He 
developed a thorough martcry of the original rourcer. 
and v.'hen in 1007 he was appoint>;d ae liie Tactorc 
Law Lecturer on ** Muhammadan Juri prudence ” 
everybody who hn'^v.- him fell that the choice wan 
peculiarly apt. And their oipcclalionn wr.r,- more* 
than amply justified. The lectures that he d'divt-red 
in 1907 were published in l>ook form in 19JI after 
he had become a puisne Judge of the High Court at 
^^adras. 

The book is of great v.aluc not only to th'j busy 
practical Iatv>'er who usually looks upon .Muhammadan 
Law as an arbitrary collection of rules and dicta based 
on no intelligible data ; but also to those who, though 
not directly interested in the study of law or its 
science, wish to understand the true basis and charac. 
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ter of the principles which inspire and guide the lives- 
and conduct of the Muhammadan Sunnis, that is, the- 
followers of the four schools of law (the Hanafi, 
Maliki, Shafi and Hanbali) who form the bulk of the 
Muhammadan population of the world. The book is 
invaluable also to the student of historic and compari-^ 
tive jurisprudence as revealing the contributions of the 
Muhammadan jurists to the science of law. 

The chapters relating to “ constitutional law 
and administrative law ” and to “ the law regulating' 
relations between Muslims and Non-Muslims” are 
original contributions to legal literature and are of 
great usefulness in these days when attempts are 
made for bringing about an amity between the Hindus- 
and the Mussulmans in India. 

In the concluding portion of the book he points- 
out the duty of Muslims in a non-Muslim country 
which throws a flood of light on the present situation : 

As I have had occasion to point out, the Muhammadan law 
generally speaking, has two sides. In its worldly aspect, it is 
enforcible by the Court, a- d in its spiritual aspect, it affects the- 
conscience of every individual Muslim. The head of the- 
Muslim State can, obviously enforce Muhammadan laws only 
within his own jurisdiction. A Muhammadan living within the 
territory of non-Muslims is required to conform, as far as is-- 
practicable for him to do so, to the rules and injunctions of the - 
Muhammadan law and religion If he violates them, he incurs 
religious guilt and when be finds that he cannot stay in a parti- 
cular non-Muslim country with safety of person and property 
nor discharge his religious duties there, he is expected to retire- 
to his own State. If such a person finds that the non-Muslim 
Government actually interferes with his property and reduces 
his children to slavery or suffers it to be done or is guilty of 
other similar acts of oppression, he would be justified in inter- 
fering with the lives and properties of the non-Muslim inhabit- 
ants of the place. The reason is that the Government itself of 
the country of his. adoption must in such circumstance be -helai , 
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■•to huve been Kuilty of treachery townrd*_ him for he could not 
‘have resided in an alien country witnout its express or irapliod 
permission and it is always lawful for a Muslim aocordin^ to 
bis law to repel oppression. But otherwise, ho must forbear 
■froni interfering with the non-Muslim Government and inhabit- 
ants of the country of his adoption as that would^ bo an act of 
perfidy on his part which the Law absolutely forbids. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim’s Tagore Law lectures revealed 
his vast erudition and classic scholarship and 
paved the way for his promotion ; when the Madras 
High Court wanted a Muhammadan Judge and no 
competent Mussalman was found in that Presidency, 
the choice easily fell on him. And although conse- 
•quently Bengal lost one of its best men for a decade 
and more the Madras High Court vastly gained by his 
acquisition to the Bench. 

AS A HIGH COURT JUDGE AT MADRAS 
When Mr. Abdur Rahim was appointed as a 
Judge in July lgo8, he was not much known to the 
legal world though his Tagore Law lectures on 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence had been delivered only 
sometime before. An eminent Calcutta Judge intro- 
duced him to the Madras Presidency as a scholar and 
gentleman rather than as a lawyer. But soon after 
he assumed charge of his office he earned for himself 
a high reputation as a sound judge endowed in 
abundant measure with patience and decision, 
industry and independence, qualities that 'in the 
main go to make up a successful and popular Judga 
It is no disparagement to him to say that he lacked 
the legal condition or familiarity with case la'w 
which sotne of his colleagues possessed. But his robust 
common sense, his firm grasp of basic principles, and. 
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his unflinching determination to render impartial 
Justice marked him out as one of the most not- 
able of Indian Judges during recent years. A keen 
e5'e to broad features and probabilities combined wth 
a due sense of proportion in dealing with the details 
of a case made him an excellent Judge in the hearing 
of regular appeals. He had the right perspective in 
criminal cases, the slender links in the case of the 
prosecution rarely escaping his searching vigilance. 
Justice Abdur Rahim did not confine himself to a 
mere interpretation and administrating of the law. 
He felt that in India, at least, it was the duty of judges 
to comment upon the legislative enactments brought 
to their notice, wbere%'er they infringe the funda- 
mental rights of the people and to focus public 
opinion and the attention of the Government by such 
comment with a view to secure the fundamental rights 
by proper legislative amendments. The following 
extractifrom his Judgment in the matter of “ New 
India Printing Works” is an illustration in point: 

That generally speaking, the iernis of the lection f§ 4 Press 
Act) are extremely wide and comprehensive cannot be douhtea 
They vest the Lncal Government with a discretion *o large ana 
unfettered that the keeping of printing presses and the publica- 
tion of newspaper* become extremely hazardous undertakings in 
the country, a. press may be devoted to the printing of most 
useful and meritorious literature or other publications of an 
entirely innocent and Don-controversial nature, yet it be 
liable to forfeiture if any matters printed in such a press are 
considered by the Government to be objectionable within the 
meaning of the Act 

Similarly, a newspaper may be consistently staunch in its 
loyalty to the Government, its general policy may be above all 
reproach, the sincerity and bonafides of the intenflons n* 
Ecitor may not be liable to question but if any letters or otner 
writings were let in, may be through caielessness, which come 
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within the scope of any of the clauses to § 4, the Government- 
may at once without any trial or even a warning forfeit the 
security and in this way ultimately put an end to the news- 
paper itself. That the influence of a periodical on the public- 
life of the country is on the whole decidedly beneficial need he 
no bar to the Government’s action. The Local Government, it 
may be, assumed, will n.-t indiscriminately exercise the power 
wnich it possesses under this enactment ; but the vesting of 
such I'lnlimiied power in the Executive Government is un- 
doubtedly a serious encroachment on the freedom which the 
press in India enjoyed before the passing of the Act. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim came to Madras as a Judge in- 
igo8; in I912 be went out as a Member of the 
Public Services Commission ; on that occasion the 
Maduas Weerly Notes said; 

Justice Rahim will not be with u» in the High Court on its 
re-opening after the Christmas leave. He is drifted to a place 
of greater usefulness on the fublic Service Commission. On, 
the Bench ho has earned a name for impartiality and indepen- 
dence of character and has maintained its high traditions. If 
occasionally he has exhibited a temper we have felt be was not 
responsible. Oo the whole, we are sorry we are losing e'^en 
temporarily one of our ablest and most independent Judges. 

The same Journal wrote in Welcoming him back 
as a Judge in 1915 ; 

We are glad to welcome Mr. Justice Rahim back to his 
permanent place in our High Court. During his absence many 
changes in the personnel of the High Court have taken place. 
His Lordship i» now the senior puisne Judge and his return is 
very opportune. Thera is great need of i.is independence now 
that c<r«n Sir C. Sankaran Nair has been taken away from our 
High v.ourt. We are sure his Eoglish sojourn will enable him 
to maintain the dignity and prestige of the High Court all the 
better. He would have noticed that in England, as in all 
civilized countries the judicial power is an independent and 
sacred element and that the legal profession plays a very 
important part. 

OFFICIATING CHIEF JUSTICE 
Justice Rahim was Officiating Chief Justice 
from July to October in igi6 and for the same period 
July to October in 1919; and it was hoped, before 
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fais appointment in Bengal was* made, that he would 
be a permanent Chief Justice of Madras. From what 
we, knew of him as Officiating Chief Justice, we have 
no doubt he would have filled the place with dignity 
and prestige, with independence and integrity. 

EXTRA JUDICIAL ACTIVITIES AT MADRAS 

Now, we will briefly refer to his extra-judicial 
activities in Madras. 

Outside the domain of law, he took an abiding 
interest in educational matters. He was for many 
years a member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sit}’ and also of its Syndicate. He delivered the 
Convocation Address of the Madras Universitj' as 
well as of the Mysore University both of which afford 
ns an insight into his progressive and liberal views. 
He was the President of the Reception Committee of 
the most influential conference of the Muslim 
theologians of India, known as Uudwat-ul-Ulama in 
the year Xgib.He was also the President of Majlis-ul- 
Ulama, another Conference of Muslim theologians 
held in Tanjore in the year 1917. 

Before he came to Madras, he W'as instrumental 
in starting the Muslim League and he took an 
active part in shaping its constitution. He was a 
member of the All- India Deputation which waited on 
Lord Minto at Simla in the year 1904. He wasa trustee 
of the Aligarh Univ'ersity and of the Madras Muham- 
madan Educational Association and of the Anjuman. 
He was the President of the Board of Visitors in the 
Madrasa-y-Azam and the Government Muhammadan 
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College at Madras. He was also the, President of the 
Cosrriopolitan Club, Madras. 

In all fields of activity, whether legal, political, 
communal, social, educational or industrial, Sir Abdur 
Rahim has evinced a great interest and has always 
fondly cherished the desire of bringing about a spirit 
of thorough unity in aspirations and achievements 
between the Muslims and Hindus of this great land. 

EARLY HONOURS 

Mr. Abdur Rahim, as he then was, was granted II 
class Kaiser-i'Hind Medal in recognition of his public 
services as early as igo8. He was and is a loyal 
subject of the Crown. In the course of a speech deli- 
vered by him in Madras sometime before the Corona- 
tion Durbar which, he said, was held in order to 
“ enable them (t. e. Indians) to realise that 
they were no strange inhabitants of an outlying 
dependency but occupy a place of dignity and 
responsibility in the Great Empire,” He added : 

” I am one of those who firmly believe that the 
connection of India with England is for the great 
benefit of both ; and I feel sure that the Imperial visit 
will strengthen that connection by bringing into play 
feelings of mutual respect and cordiality both between 
the English and the Indian on the one hand and 
between the different communities on the other.” 

MADRAS CONVOCATION ADDRESS 

Soon after his arrival in Madras, he was made a 
Fellow of the Madras University and was selected for 
the honour of delivering the Convocation Address on 
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31st March 1910. His address is a welcome depar- 
ture from the usual stereotyped form, a departure 
which was emphasised by the Convocatiou Address 
of Mr. V. Ejrishnaswami Ayyar in the succeeding 
year. He is a firm believer in the good work done 
by the modem Indian Universities. In answer to a 
cnticism, that these Universities turned out godless 
men he said: 

In the Colleges maintained by tbe Government, you 
have not, it is true, been instmcted in the tenet* of anj" 
particular religion. But unless the epithet ‘godless" is 
to be used in some special sense, it cannot be a true descrip- 
tion of the effect which your education mnst have had on the 
moral and spiritual aides of your nature. I do not think it is 
possible at the present day to assert that the well-recotsuizs'l 
code of morals and good conduct has no hold upon a man of 
unless it be associated in his mind with a particular 
reUgious sanction. I admit, however, it would be a matter of 
serious concern if the teaching of our schools and colleges 
tended to sap the religions beliefs of onr young men. But I 
f^l^snre that if I were to assert that you are not good Hindus, 
Chrutians or Muhammadans by reason of your having had 
the best modern education which is available in the Presidency, 
^_u would, one and all, repudiate the charge. So far as 
Hinduism is concerned, I think it is a fact too palpable to be 
Ignored that English education has either led to, or been con- 
comitant of its revival...... ...In a matter like this, I should he 

mclined to regard the phenomenon in tbe licbt in wnich the 
educated Hindus themselves regard it. According to them it is 
but a reversion to the religion of the Veda*, the Upanishads 
and the Gita, and I believe many European thinkers coufirm 
them in this view. .•\s regards the Muhammadans, who have 
been educated under the present ayste'm, I know they yield to 
none of their co-religionists in their devotion to the teachings 
and ideals of Islam. 

From his enthusiastic picture of the influence of 
home life on the Indian students, we can form a 
good idea of the inflnence of his own home life on his 
scholastic career. , 

I will just tell you what tbe home lito is of a young man 
in a well-regulated Muhammadan household, of which X 
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can claim to speak "with some knowledge. Every Vuham- 
madan child has his ears, filled with the cry of“Gpd is 
great and there i» no God hut God” the God who to him is 
the embodiment of the highest perfection ; ho is taught not ta 
begin any work or duty of the day or any undertaking of life, 
great and small, but in the name of ” God, the kind,_ the merci- 
ful ” ; he learns to thank the Almighty whenever his efforts are' 
crowned with success and to trust in Him all the more if he 
fails ; to bend the knees of devotion every now and then, each 
day ; every day he repeats and pores with loving reverence on 
the words of the Koran, whose divine eloquence has an abiding 
place in every Muhammadan’s heart, he is brought up to find 
the keenest pleasure in the practice of the most rigid self-denial 
for one month in each year, and the practice of charity and 
kindness towards his neighbour is impressed upon him as a 
legal duty and a high spiritual privilege. Thus brought up, a 
'Muhammadan youth can be trusted never to swerve from his 
faith. And I may fairly assume that a Hindu boy at home is 
similarly trained in the practice and tenets of his own religiou. 

He further pointed out that the religious 
beliefs are not shattered when a Muhammadan or 
Hindu youth with such training and teaching is 
introduced in the lecture-room of his college, into 
regions of science, philosophy and poetry. “ He 
does not think that the scientist, the philo- 
sopher and the poet have any thing better to teach 
him of the inner meaning of life than Mahornmed, 
Buddha or Sankaracharya. He does not find that 
the teachings of his spiritual master is in any way 
inconsistent with the discoveries of science or the 
speculations of philosophy. He seeks to reconcile 
the two and is at least himself satisfied that he 
has done so. He eagerly avails himself of all the 
results of the modern movements of thought in 
order to justify his belief in his own religion.” 

Sif Abdur Rahim refutes the idea that the pre- 
sent generation of educated people is irreligious nor 
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•does he believe that the movement owes Its strength 
to the Westernised education. 

The naturni and fnavitabla reauU was n ff 

Indln'a intcllectuul life, but EoKH«h •chools and o dieses ifoald 
have boon of Httio avail, if tbo new impuige has failed to aroiue 
an adequate response in the religious »ytnpathies of tbo people. 
Some resistance it was bound to encounter from that blind force 
of biROtry which lurk in oveev tticloty; bat the creat minds 
of the time toon caught the W'eitern idea, and iuiving infused 
it svith a reliRiout purpose testtered It brond.cast in the land 
The Rrent tervieo which EoRlith tchools and collcKCS have 
rendered is to introduce into tbo country a knowledge of the 
technique of modern arts and acioncet. But nil that I arn con- 
cerned to point nut is that the desire for progress which is now 
BO marked among the people was not created oy English schools. 
It was genornted bv the mere contact with a progressive 
civilizttion. It could not helped. 

M. E. CONFERENCE 

Justice Rahim’s keen interest in the problems 
of education in this country and of Mahommedan edu- 
cation in particular justified the choice of the Presi- 
dentship of the All-India Mahommedan Anglo-Oriental 
Educational Conference, in its twenty-ninth sessions 
held at Poona in December I915. The responsibility 
attached to that office have always been great 
and was specially onerous on that occasion. He 
was expected to guide the community in arriving 
at a decision on the difficult question of a Muslim 
University which faced them at that time. Mr. Rahim 
managed the situation ably and with great foresight 
and considerable statesmanship. In his Address, he 
emphasised on the need of Government help in these 
words : 

Gentlemen, at one time much controversy oiistod on tho 
respoctive duties of the Governraont and tho people with ref^* 
ODOQ to educatioo. In my opinion, this is not h matter to bo 
dealt with in the abstract. Ifiducation is a fundamental necessity’ 
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of a community in all iti gradet. It must bo met by ■whichever 
agency or agencies are capable of meeting it. ^ In some coun- 
tries, the people are in a favourable position to organise 
and look after their children’s education, in some direc- 
tions perhaps even better than the Government In other 
countries, such as India, where the Government com- 
mands larger resources and a more effective organization 
than what can be supplied by private efforts, the burden of 
educating the people has primarily to be borne by Government. 

I do not wish to suggest that the people then'selves or such of 
them as are in a lositionto undertake this civic duty are at 
liberty to consider themselves relieved of the obligation. All 
that 1 mean is that to the extent the people are unable to help 
themselves in this respect, the Government is expected to come 
in and supply whatever is needed. It is primarily the duty of 
the parents to educate their children; but parents who are- 
themselves illiterate or poor cannot be expected to fulfil that 
obligation. Hence 'the moat thoughtful men among the people- 
have found themselves driven to look principally to the Govern- 
ment to undertake the national organisation of education and I 
believe the Government has been realising more and more 
vividly every day the responsibilities of the situation ; to which- 
ever field of education we turn, the tract which lies waste and’ 
untouched is immeasurably vast in con parison to what has 
been yet taken in hand. And to my mind it would be a barren 
discussion to consider the relative degree of importance which 
should he assigned to the different departments of education. 
The aim in view should he to develop the various energies and 
talents of the people to their fullest measure; a> d a little- 
reflection will tell ua that the object cannot he achieved, unless 
education in all its different faculties and forms is vigorously 
pushed on — elementary, secondary and higher education 
ioientifio, literary and artistic, professional and industrial'^ 
technical and commercial education of the masses — of boys as 
well as of girls. 

Referring to Mr. Gokhale’s Bill he said : 

Unfortunately it came to nothing; I am afraid public 
opinion, which at the time was not very well instructed, did not 
express itself with aufiSoient clearness and definiteness. Since 
then, however, opinion has in this connection gro-wn with' 
remarkable rapidity so that at the present day there is an 
universal demand for free aid compulsory education. As 
practical men, we do not expect that such a measure can be' 
applied aj} at once throughout India. But there can be no-w 
no difficulty whatever in accepting the principle and enforoine- 
iu selected areas 
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He always emphasised the need for education in 
Urdu, at least for the Mussalmans : 

With a few exceptioat, it is the desire of Muhammadans all 
over India that the vehicle of primary education should be Urdu, 
Trhich is not only looked upon as a national language but is 
practically the only vernacular through which it is possible to 
impart instruction in the tenets of their religion or in those 
moral and civic duties which among the Muhammadans are 

%est enforced by the sanction of religion Wherever 

there is a demand for Urdu schools it should bemet, and in 
other primary schools there should be facilities for giving 
instruction in the fundamentals of Islam to Muhammadan boys. 

In the course of the address, Mr. Rahim urged 
the need for a comhination of training in some useful 
industry with instruction in the three R’s; for 
the encouragement of the continuation classes to 
prevent a relapse into illiteracy ; and for the proper 
•organisation of a service of popular preachers and 
lecturers, for it is through the Ulemas that we can 
best reach the masses. He also pointed out that the 
state of the community in the matter of secondary 
education is so depressed that nothing but special 
remedies will ameliorate the position ; and he added: 
" the education of any portion of a community, if it is 
a favour at all, is a boon to the entire people, and I 
■cannot think of anything more mischievous or foohsh 
than to cry down measures which may be found 
necessary to advance education among such portions 
•of the nation as may have lagged behind on the 
apprehension of communal favouritism.” 

Emphasising the position of the vernacular in 
higher education, he said ; 

Until our own languagei receive some reoognitipn ai the 
medium of higher education, the development of advanced, 
branches of knowledge in the country must necessarily be slow.. 
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While pointing out the difficulties that beset 
Government help, he used this telling illustration: 
“Among lawyers, the saying is current that the 
troubles of a litigant begin when he has obtained a 
decree and seeks to execute it. Similarly, it would 
seem that the troubles of the Indian public commence 
when any large measure of reform, after it has been 
formulated, is brought to the stage when it has to be 
carried out” — a proposition which is true not only 
of Indian education but of Indian politics also. 

INTEREST IN STUDENTS 
Sir Abdur Rahim had always a soft corner 
for the Indian students ; and he realised their many 
difficulties and sought to remove them. He pro- 
tested vehemently against the raising of the 
standard required of them in their examinations. 
“ The conviction is growing stronger every day ” 
he said “ that under the new regulations the Indian 
boys are made to do far more work than is good for 
their physical or mental growth. It is a fact that by 
the time the educated Indians reach an age when 
intellect generally attains full maturity and experience 
ripens, they are mostly incapacitated from any 
strenuous work by same fatal ailment....! feel sure 
that if an enquiry were instituted on this subject, 
facts would be forthcoming showing that we are 

confronted with something like a national danger 

It is true now-a-days more attention is paid to outdoor 
games and physical training. But here again it must 
be remembered that intense physical exertion is not a 
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remed)- for the evils of mental overstrain. In fact 
the two when combined may often result in a greater 
harm.” 

With equal vehemence, Sir Abdur Rahim 
protested against the enhanced fees which bar the 
doors of the University to the real student who is 
generally poor. “ In the East, ” he said, “ learning 
has never been considered as a privilege of the rich. 
In India, one inherent feature of the old indigenous 
system was the provision of special and abundant 
opportunities to poor students. Under the new 
conditions of life, that system has been swept out of 
existence, and if its provision for the poor students is 
not generously reproduced under the new regime, I 
have great fears that the fame for learning and higher 
culture which India has always enjoyed from the 
very dawn of history will soon be lost to her.” 

Sir Abdur Rahim, consequently, advocates a 
generous sj'stem of scholarships which will extend 
right through the primary, the secondar}’’ and 
Universit}’ stages. “ We are also in need of liberal 
scholarships to help competent students to go through 
the various professional and technical courses and the 
opportunities which our young men have of completing 
their general professional or technical education m 
Europe and America, ought not to be allowed to 
be restricted.” 

Finally’, Sir Abdur Rahim emphasises the need 

for organized endeavour : e 

Time has arrived when we must organize our efforts on ^ 
far" larger 'and more- -comprehensiva ‘scale than- hitherto, tn 
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Bverv Presldonoy town -wo want a contra! organization which 
will bo in a position to look after the education of tbo 00m- 
raunity by raeaTis of local agencies throughout the Profldenoy. 
There should be different sections dealing with particular 
branches «f education. In everr largo city committees must- 
bo formed. There must bo Branch Associations in District towns- 
and sub-divisions extending at last to every village. 

MYSOKb. UNIVERSITY ADDRESS 

It is this need for organization and co operation- 
that Sir Abdur Rahim emphasised once again at the 
Convocation Address delivered by him at the Univer- 
sity of Mysore on the loth October 1919. He said 
that it should be a distinct and direct aim of the 
educational institutions to train students in the art 
and methods of organization and co-operation. One 
means of doing this is by paying special attention to 
the promotion of corporate life and activities in schools 
and colleges and in the University. 

To the graduates he pointed out the sacred path 
of duty : 

t hive often felt that the full signifioanoe of liberal 
ediioetion is not always well grasped in this country. Notbiog 
indeed can bo more pathetic than to meetmec who h-ive received 
University education, unable to rise above their cramped sur- 
roundings, who a-e afraid to think and act for themselves, whose 
minds are enchained to the unrecallable paft, men with no 
adequate perception of the groat forces which are shaking the 
destiny of the world and with no desire to adjust themselves to 
the changed times. . it is the sacred ouiy of men edu- 

cated in a modern University to undertake the essential task 
ofsiiciai reformation. 

The passages that follow, regretting the absence of 
such liberal movements in India, the utter pessimism of 
the present day leaders and the attitude of complacency 
and satisfaction with the existing order of things that 
some of them assume, and pointing to the fallacies of the 
statement that what, was good for- our fore-fathers was 
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i;ood enough for us and to the good points of intelligent 
imitation, constitute a brilliant defence of social 
reform. 

In this Convocation Address, he again reiterated 
the three main planks in his scheme of educational 
reform ; scholarships, special help for backward 
classes and adequate pay for the teachers. 

“A proper and adequate system of scholarships, in 
my opinion, should indeed be in the forefront of the 
educational programme throughout.” 

” Effort must be made to give equal chances of 
education to all communities and castes and not to 
allow the educational opportunities to be monopolised 
by the most active and the forward. At the same 
time, the state would itself be a heavy loser if it fail- 
ed to encourage intrinsic worth or talent simply 
because it happens to be more common in one com-.' 
munity rather than in another.” 

“The educational service should be at least as well 
paid as any other service and it should be assured as 
an honoured status." 

These views on education he had already given 
adequate expression to in his dissenting minute 
attached to the Report of the Public Services Com- 
mission. 

PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION 

It is not within the scope of this short sketch to 
consider the merits of the dissenting minute nor is it 
necessary now for practical purposes to consider what 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s views were on particular 
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problems; suffice it to say, that the minute has become 
n political document of great value by reason of the 
transparent candour and the forceful advocacy which 
characterises it. His defence of the Indians has 
become a classic : 

No one ■who lives in Indln nnd knows the reople enn fnll lo 
perceive that n vnst •wcldinR force hns come into existence. It 
mny bo safe to aaiert that •whatever undesirable slRnilicnnco 
the caste sysltm may have had In the psst. the educated classes 
of Hindus would at the present day resard it as an undeserved 
and cruel aspersion of their character to have it suRRCstcd that 
they do not sympathise with the nnednented masses or woidd 
not deal fairly with them in the disoharKe oftheir oflic'al duties. 

Farther. It must bo romembered that care for the poor so 
definitely enjoined by nil the reunions of the East, has devolopcd 
in the Indian character Rcncrally almost an overflow of charity 
and Rcncrosity; while tile new movements have helped largely 
to divert much of that fund of philanthropy into more regulated 
channels. 

The keynote of the attitude of Mussalmnns, is the name as 
that of the others, a demand for n wore intimate nnd more 
extensive association of the people with the administration and 
a complete removal of dtsabilitics. 

Answering the stale charge that Western-educated , 
Indians do not reflect the views or represent the 
interests of the many scores of millions in India 
be says ; 

So far as iho views of tho latter on any of the matters in 
dispute or of an allied character are concerned it is Imposstblo 
to imagine what opinions they are in a position to form so loog 
at they are allowed to remain, at at present, in their illiterate 
and appallingly ignorant condition. At for tho ropresoDtiition 
of their intoroiti, if the claim bo that they are bettor represent- 
ed by European Offleiais than by educated Indian oflioials or 
non-officials, it it difficult to conceive ho'w such a reckless claim 
hat come to bo urged. Tho inability of English Officials to 
master tho spoken languages of India and tholr difieront 
religions habits of life and modes of thought to completely 
divide them from tho general Indian population that only an 
-extremely limited few possessed with extra-ordinary potvert of 
intnitionrn insight have over been able to surmount tho barriers. 
Bach knowledge of the people and of the clattioal lltoraturoa as 
passes current among the European Officials is compiled almoit 
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«ntiTely from ilie data fomlshed to them by the Western- 
educated Indiana ; and the idea of the European officials haring: 
to deal trith the people of India rrithout the medium of the- 
Weitem educated Indian is too trild for serious contemplstion- 
It trould be no exaggeration to say that without their 
co*operation the acministration could not be earned on for a 
single day. 

With the educated Indians, on the other hand, this- 
tnowledge it instinctive and the ties of religion and custom, 
so strong in the East, inevitably make their knowledge and- 
sympathy far more intimate than it to be seen in countries 
dominated by materialistic conceptions It is from a wrong 
and deceptive perspective that we are asked to look at the 
system of castes a” ong the Hindus more as a dividing force- 
than as a powerful hiading factor; and the unifying spirit of 
Islam, so far is it affects the Mohimmadans, does not stand in 
need of being explained: while in all communities the new 
national movement has received considerable arces'ion of 
impulse from the lessons of such arguments as are hinted at in 
the majority report. 

Looking back to past history. India, until the disruption of 
the Mogul i-'mpire, always produced men of high administrative- 
talents. and at the present day in the more advanced native 
states, wherever opportunity exists, Indians are successfully 
bearing the burden of the entire administration ; some of them 
achieved notable distinction, such as Sir Salar Jnng and Sir- 
T. Madhav Ra->. It should aiso be noted that a fair proportion- 
of these men were originally in the British Indian service but 
only found an adequate opportunity for a full play of adminis- 
trative capacity when they were appointed either as Ministers- 
or heads of departments in these States. 

Speaking of the English recruits to the Indian- 
Civil Service, he sat-s : 

There can be no doubt that the offers which Indian ser- 
vices ordinarily get proceed mostly from candidates of average 
attainments and rather limitea o-atlook, more or less obliged by 
circnmitances to seek for a living in a I-ind which otherwise- 
does not evoke touch eLtbusiasm in their breasts. _ We cannot 
look with confidence to recruits of this type as a body to supply 
the higher order of administrative talent which alone can 
enable a foreigner to understand the real forces at work 
■very complex conditions of modern India and to guide them- 
-with sympathy. I have no hesitation in recording my ooiaion 
-that the country in its present circnmrtances cannot palely or 
fairly be called" npon to accommodate'more than a very nmitec. 
number of English officials of this class. 
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Contrasting the Indian and the Enghsh ofTicial 
lie observes: 

An EnRltnh official li *0 f»r in hr i-eprf^ent* i» Ii'kIi 
level of Wretern knowlcdue end traininp, hft« n »inc»re nnd 
e.arnett deulre to help the cnuie of proirre** combined with 
nn aptitude for ndoptinp Western method* to the chanRinp 
condition* of an ancient orieutnl countrj, and above nil n 
determination to deal justly not merely bctxveen one Indian nnd 
another but what i* raor* politically important nnd far more 
difficult between conflictinK Indian and Encli«b cliitn* wliich 
constantly crop up in various forms. hn» n verv- useful career in 
India nnd will nlwaya be welcomed ny competent iiuhnn public 
opinion. A few such men will consldcr.ably atrenyhcri the 
bonds between the Government and the people; on the other 
hand an Enpliah official of a lower typo or with l >wer ideal* 
would at the present day be felt n* nn anachronism and prove 
a fruitful source of political friction. 

Then Sir Abdur Rahim goes on to point out how 
an English Official at his best is but a bird of passage 
in India, how "he is e.vpensivc to train, e.xpensivc to 
employ — two men, roughly speaking, being required 
to do one man’s work — and is a dead lo.ss to the 
countiy’ when iie retires." " Even supposing ” says 
Sir Abdur Rahim, " that he initially brings to his 
work some superior qualifications, still the balance of 
advantage must in the nature of things be heavily on 
the side of the Indian official." For, the Indian 
official has a value to the country far greater than is 
to be measured by the actual output of his daily 
routine work ; he becomes a centre of further growth. 

And again, he boldly and clearly states the 
Indian point of view : 

The point of view from which the majority of the commi*- 
sionera and my*elf have approached theqaestion of employment 
of Indian* are *ubitantially different, the question they hav» 
asked tbeanelves ia, what are the mean* to be adopted foe 
extending the employment of Indians. But the proper atand- 
point, which alone in my opinion furnUhei a satisfactory basis 
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•lo TTorfc npon, i* that the importation of official* from Europe- 
should be limited to cases of clear necessity, and the question 
therefore to be asked is, in ■which serrices and to what extent 

should appointments be made from England The general 

policy to be kept in Tiew is that the public service of India 
should be recruited for in the country itself. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, among other things, advocated 
simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service, pro- 
tested against high judicial and executive posts 
including Lieutenant-Governorship being reser\’ed for 
the Civil Service ; and in the field of education, he 
urged the exclusion of all professional chairs, whether 
in the ordinary' Arts Colleges or in special institutions 
like the medical colleges, from the cadre of any ser- 
vice. He pointed out that to fill these appointments, 
for which men of original powers of mind and 
thought with distinguished work to their credit are 
wanted, it was obviously inexpedient to confine their 
choice to the limited personnel of a service. He 
recommended that for all such appointments the 
practice should be to secure men of achievement 
wherever found for the more important subjects of 
study and research, and that the state should offer 
them such reasonable terms as will be suitable in each 
case. He similarly condemned the polic}' of communal 
representation in the superior services. 

Generally speaking, the principle which has commended 
itself to me, and which is in accord with practically unanimous 
opinion of representative Indians of all communities and pro- 
vinces, is that it is a* inadvisable as it is unsound and unneceisary 
to emphasiie the question of communal or provincial representa- 
tion in the superior services. The personnel required for these 
services mnit be possessed of the highest qualification avaUaoie 
and any narrow contraction of the area of recruitment shouiu 
be avoided. 
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These c.xtrncls from Sir Abdur Rahim’s dissent- 
ing ^!inutc are sufficient illustrations of the admirable 
manner in which he put up a strenuous and vigorous 
Sght single-handed against the influences of the 
bureaucracy and of the Britishers in India and for 
tlx; sake of the political and material advancement 
of India. 

MUDCIMAN COMMlTTRli 

In his evidence before the Muddiman Committee, 
Sir Abdur Rahim stated the results of his experience 
as a Member of the Executive Council of a premier 
province t 

A» I tuve been n mcm'ipr of the -tenRixt Government from 
the coninivtccmcnt of the Reformed regime, I propone to put 
down the rcmli* of my expcri-ncc in my own words......! ven- 
ture «l»o to ntsert thnt nny step of » rriroRrnde or renctionnry 
tendency wouH be in direct opposltloi to untinitnous Indian 
opinion nnd Rravoly Intensify potiticnl difllcultics. There could 
bo no doubt tnnt the demnnd of Inditin public opinion, ns voiced 
by many of tbo Inilucntial.iliouRiilfui nnd responsible exponents 
of SUCH opinion, is for the immedinio grant of nn entirely 
nutonomoui nnd Responsible Government In the Provinces and 
a considernblo li.troduction of responsibility in the Central 
Government 

But, unfortunately, Sir Abdur Rahim took the 
view that this large question was not within his 
purview or that of the Committee and added that 
even if it were he should before supporting the 
demand wait until a genuine e.xperiment has been 
made in Responsible Government for the life of two 
more councils in the " transferred subjects.” He 
wanted to see how far the electorates and their 
representatives were able to realise their responsibility 
when thrown entirely on their own resources. To 
that end, Sir Abdur Rahim suggested an imrnediate 
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separation of the purse and a revision of the Meston 
Award, He recognized that the Government must 
reckon upon the possibility of there being always a 
party in the Council which would be impatient of the 
pace by which the Mritish Parliament might regulate 
the development of responsible government in India 
and might even adopt measures of wholesale obstruc- 
tion in order to achieve their object. But he was 
convinced, after a careful study of all that had 
happened and was happening, that if the Legislative 
Council were made fjenuinely responsible for the 
administration of the transferred subjects — on whose 
prO|.er and adequate administration depends so largely 
the well-being and prosperity of the people— no party 
can for long persuade the people not to make the best 
use of the opportunity. Consequently, Sir Abdur 
Rahim proposed: (i) There should be a separate purse 
for the transferred departments with a separate 
Financial Secretary. (2) The nominated and ex-officio 
members are not to vote on “ transferred subjects.” 
( 3 ) The interference of the Governor in the adminis- 
tration of the “ transferred subjects” to be limited to ■, 
cases in which he is of opinion that such interference^ 
is called for in the interest of law and order. {4) A'l 
question of policy relating to the ‘‘transferred subjects” 
should be settled by the Ministers themselves. (5) Special 
constituencies should be done away with. (6) A greater 
devolution of responsibility to the local legislature 
and the local Government in provincial .matters 
is necessary. (7) And the Meston Award should be 
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revised. These rccommcndnitions rcvc.il two things, (l) 
Sir Abdnr Rahim still retains his strong independence 
and judicial temperament in spite of his c.spcritnccs as 
Member of the E.vccutivc Council. His Note reads 
more like a calm dispassionate judgment than 
a warm vehement advocacy of the cause of the 
progre.ss of India towards Responsible Government. 
(2) Sir Abdur Rahim continues as when he was 
a High Court Judge, to be out of touch with 
popular opinion and popular feeling and does not 
consequently make adequate allowances for such 
opinion and fcelmg in his sugge.stiqns for reform. This 
is a matter for regret, as he himself points out : 

The present c'lnfention or etiquette which dnhirs the 
Members of the rx^cuiivc Council from all poiiticnl ncuvity In 
the couolry must no nhandoDed, for I om sure ibm i- tbey 
sdequatclr helped the Governor in the inik of cd'iC'i'ioniD? 
public opinion bv cxplainioR to the public cverj’ now and then 
the measures and policies of the Government, this will not only 
remove many misunderstandings but enable the pconie to 
realise the extent of co-operatluti that is possible between 
Europeans and Indians under the present »/ftcm 

Such a course will at the same time educate 
leaders like Sir Abdur Rahim out of their aloof- 
ness and consequent mis-interpretation of public opinion 
and will serve to render them useful exponents of 
public opinion to the Government and stronger 
advocates of the Indian cause than they are at 
present 

Sir Abdur Rahim’s recommendations were 
summarised in the ‘ Majority Report ’ of the Muddi- 
man Committee who follow his opinion that e.xcept by 
some form of dualism, it was not possible to afford 
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an equally valuable training towards Responsible 
Government in India and still to safeguard those 
conditions on which Government depends. The 
‘ Minority ’ in its separate Report merely noticed that 
Sir Abdur Rahim took a different view from Sir 
Surendra Nath Banerjea’s and Sir P. C. Mitter’s who 
said that “ Dyarchy should go as quickly as possible, 
not because it has been a failure everywhere but 
because public opinion apparently does not want it ” 
and that “ apart from the inherent defects of 
Dyarchy ” its failure to fulfil the expectations of the 
people had made it so unpopular that it could no 
longer be run as a democratic institution. The 
result of Sir Abdur Rahim’s aloofness and dis- 
passionate judgment apparent in his Note was that 
neither Report accepted his recommendations which 
however just and necessary from an absolute point of 
view entirely ignored the problems of Indian senti- 
ment and popular opinion. 
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BIRTH AND EDUCATION 

M ahomed Akbar Nazarally Hydari was born 
in Bombay on the 8th November i86g. He 
inherits the living traditions of a prosperous home, 
whose gates were ever wide open for the needy and 
whose atmosphere was elevating with religious ardour. 
His Arabian ancestors seem to have come to Bombay 
in the pursuit of business. They were simple, God- 
fearing Mahomedans, shrewd and adventurous 
businessmen. They kept up their relations with Arabia, 
even after they had built up large concerns in Europe 
and the Far East. They early recognised the benefits 
of English education. The maternal great grand- 
father of Mr. Hydari had sent his sons to study in 
foreign lands and they afterwards became successful 
in various walks of life. Mr. Hydari’s father' himself 
made six voyages to China where he developed large 
business interests. The boy was put to school and 
very early in his scholastic career was initiated into 
English and Latin. At the age of 14, Mr. Hydari 
passed his Matriculation and he took his B. A. Degree 
with University Honours when he was only [7. His 
education was principally at St. Xavier’s College, 
where the Jesuit Fathers evinced warm interest in 
his progress. The austere simplicity, the spirit of 
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sacrifice, and the love of service which marked his 
subsequent career may partly be traced to this 
association with the noble Fathers. Mr. Hydari 
was, from his school days, fired With patriotism* 
and an intense love of India as his Motherland. 
He used to attend political meetings when a 
boy and take part in debates on Indian topics. 
Herbert Spencer was his favourite author, and made 
a durable impression on his mind ; giving him a 
power of clear analysis, an eye for details, and an 
eagerness to forestall and provide against criticism. 
He became a devotee of self-discipline and clear think- 
ing. In his family circle, his uncle, the late Mr. 
Justice Tyabji and Haji Najmuddeen Tyabjcc the 
famous Oriental scholar took particular interest in 
him and gave a wholesome direction to his mental 
activities. Mr. Hydari was, later on, married to Haji 
Najmuddeen ’s daughter. 

OFFICIAL CAREER 

Hydari began his official career in February 
i8SS, in'his i8th year. He appeared for the competi- 
tive e.\amination for the enrolled list of the Indian 
Financial Department and passed with distinction. 
He was posted successively to Nagpur, Lahore, 
Calcutta, Allahabad and Madras, and wherever he 
was posted, he did excellent constructive work, especi- 
ally in the field of Education. He was then appointed 
in the Indian Finance Department on special duty as 
Examiner of Government Press .Accounts,* a post 
which afforded him opportunities to visit various 
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parts of India. He submitted the results of his investi- 
gation with practical suggestions regarding the e.x- 
penditure on Government Printing and incidentally 
on Stationery and devised a new scheme of 
Press Accounts which is still in force. The 
Government while accepting the report, created 
a Controllership of Stationery and appointed 
Special Commissions presided over by Mr. Crawley 
and Sir William Meyer successively Apart from' 
this maiden achievement, those early travels in- 
India afforded to the patriotic young man the 
opportunity of personally seeing and studying men 
and affairs in various parts of his Motherland. The 
knowledge he thus gained was of great value when 
years afterwards he was called upon to handle more 
important problems. They showed him the appal- 
ling illiteracy in the country and inspired him with- 
a longing to dispel it and let in the light. Thence- 
forth he applied himself to the study of Educational 
Systems and visions of educational reform enlivened 
the hard figures of Finance. The late Mr. Gokhale 
asked Mr. Hydari to join the Serr'ants of India 
Society but the path he was to follow was, perhaps, 
predestined and Mr. Hydari’s services were secured 
by His Exalted Highness the Nizam, He also at 
that time began to show his deep love for the arts, 
especially painting. Though an accomplished Finan- 
cier Mr. Hydari does not estimate the status of a 
nation only by rupees, annas and pies. He looks to 
its achievements by the brush and pen. The arts' 
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are the real treasures of a nation. This attitude of 
his is responsible for a fine collection of original 
paintings and old prints which has earned the 
approbation of many competent critics and which 
has now been given as a loan collection to his native 
city of Bombay. At Hyderabad he used his good 
offices to restore and preserve the frescoed caves of 
Ajanta and it is largely to his efforts that the 
Hyderabadis owe their Archaeological Department, 
which has done splendid work. 

IN HYDERABAD 

In October 1905, the Hyderabad State recquisi- 
tioned his services as Accountant-General. Mr. (now 
Sir) George Casson Walker was then in charge of the 
Finance and Mr. Hydari was invited to assist him. 
It was the period of transformation for the State 
Finances. The old order of things was giving place 
to modern, scientific organisation. Two years later 
he Was appointed Financial Secretary; and from 
April to October 1 907 be was called upon to take 
independent charge of the entire Finances of the 
State, while Sir George Casson Walker was on 
furlough in England. 

The creation of a Famine Reserve, the appoint- 
ment of an Educational Advisor to survey the present 
position and future programme of Public Instruction, 
the development of the Mahbubia Girls’ School on 
special lines which make it probably the best school 
of its kind in India, the institution of Hyderabad 
Civil Service Examinations, and the recommenda-. 
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Court were planned and finished during his tenure of 
office. The re-organization of the Medical Depart- 
ment, encouragement to Doctors with special qualifi- 
cations, help to the Leper Asylum of Dichpalli, 
reform of plague measures, the construction of 
permanent health camps and the improvement of the 
Unani Medical Department arc among the fruits of 
his enlightened policy. But it is in the Educational 
Department his achievements are most noteworthy, 
supported by the zeal of the present enlightened 
ruler to promote learning and all else that may 
contribute to the welfare of his subjects. A firm 
believer in education, Mr, Hydari saw in his new 
office something like a special mission for which he 
was chosen. The expansion of Public Instruction in 
all grades, which followed, is phenomenal. Before 
Mr. Hydari became the Education Secretarj^ the 
Government grant was only a little above lo lakhs. 
It is 72 lakhs now. The Government schools and 
scholars in the pre-Hydari epoch were, in round 
numbers, goo and 60,000 respectively. To-day the}’ 
are 4 too and 250,000, But that is not all. 

THE OSMANIA UNIVERSITY. 

The crowning glory of his Education work is 
the establishment of the Osmania University and the 
Translation Bureau. Mr. Hydari had been thorough- 
ly familiar with the ■various attempts at Indian 
National Education in the past. The Bengal Scheme 
of National Education did not live long; Mfs.Be5ant's 
Central Hindu College turned out a communal institu- 
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him, a lovdy landscape brinpn;; into rt-Hcf the light 
and beauty of rcli.qion, a tnic undentandinr' of which 
is alone productive of wide toleration. 

THE CIHTICS 

There seems to be a {;ood deni of misunderstand- 
ing with rq;ard to the s-cope .and meaning of the 
Osmania University, The University is, no dcubt, a 
new and bold departure, nonetbeless deliberate. The 
authors of the scheme knew well what they were do- 
ing and so had no misgivings. They apprraated the 
simple truth that the vernaculars are the blood- 
%'essds of the national body and that no growth is 
possibly sustained unless they arc rendered vigorous 
for the purposes of assimilation. To tunc the langu- 
age of the people into a vehicle of higher tho-ught 
may seem like an amb:Uous dream in India to- 
day, but the idea is natural and scientific. The 
authors of the Osmania Universitv believed that 
it would triumph through inherent truth and 
the ruler who chartered the experiment had 
the vision to perceive that truth. It was Mr. 
Hydari who conceived and in loyal obedience to his 
Sovereign, worked out the scheme of the University 
and the Translation Bureau whose duty is to trans- 
late and produce all the neccssarx' text-books in Urdu, 
and even to invent fresh terms— in all its details, and 
bis schemcj worked out in many anxious days and 
nights, has nobly stood the crucial test of practice. 
It is sometimes argued that this Universjty is a 
retrograde mo%-ement opposed to modem culture, and 
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and the College hcstels the proper 6elds for the cult!’- 
vation of unity. Mr. Hydari always insisted upon a* 
healthy hostel accommodation as a necessary part of 
the equipment of Educational institutions. It will be 
remembered now, in this connection, he criticised the 
scheme of the Central Hindu College whose doors 
were shut against the Mohammedans. He also 
strongly opposed a movement for sectarian Univer- 
sities in an article on the proposed Muslim University 
which he contributed to The East and West. 
That article brought on him a certain amount of 
unpopularity amongst his own cc-religionists, especial-, 
ly the Aligarh School. That feeling, however, has 
long died away. Mr. Hydari ■ has been a Trustee of’ 
the M. A. O. College since igo8, and w'as received 
with enthusiasm in the College W'hen he visited it in 
1913. His own words at Calcutta in 1917 will 
amply bear this out : 

I need not remind you how in the earlier days of the. 
Conference, the idea of a Mohammedan University had filled 
one with fear, that the already too great emphasis on caste, 
and creed that has been the bane of our land, might thereby 
he further accentuated. The new spirit has, however, inspired 
me with confidence that the Hindu and Muslim Universities, 
will work in a spirit of common understanding, co-operation 
and love, devoting themselves to the development of all that is- 
finest in their own particular culture ; yet ever mindful of the. 
one aim, that the collective tribute broueht by the streams 
of the Hindu, Buddhist, Iranian, Muslim and Christian 
civilizations to be laid at the feet of our common Mother is 
made the richer and the more fruitful so that the message of 
India to the world might be Catholic, Universal and_ all-compel- 
ling. It is only if these institutions are worked in this spirit 
that they will be able to justify themselves. 

Mr. Hydari has all along been opposed to the- 
mixing of politics W'ith education just as he was- 
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Opposed to a policy of mendicancy. In this connec- 
tion he was able to render signal services to Indian 
Muslims when in 1920 he and Prince Hamidullah of 
Bhopal, at the head of the moderate party among the 
Trustees of Aligarh, defeated the attempt of the Ali 
Brothers to capture the College for the Non-Co- 
operators. 

With an open mind, Mr. Hydari has read and 
re-read the bitter history of the National Education 
movement in India. The Bengal Council of National 
Education disappeared as soon as the anti-Partition 
politicians were propitiated. Mrs. Besant’s National 
Institutions applied for Government affiliation simul- 
taneously with the close of the Home Rule campaign. 
The state of the National Schools, born of the heat of 
the N. C. 0 . movement, is still fresh in memory. In 
the light of these historical events it is now possible 
justly to appreciate the clarity of vision and strength 
of conviction with which Mr. Hydari fought against 
the .^li Brothers in the Aligarh affair, and suffered 
misunderstanding from many of his best friends. 

Rarely can the work of a great educationist be 
adequately weighed and measured in his lifetime. 
Mr. Hydari’s energy and enthusiasm, the silent labour 
of innumerable hours which he has devoted to India, 
the sometimes heart-breaking and always hard 
battles he has had to fight against prejudice, blind con- 
servatism and weakness, are not the kind of news that 
generally meets our eyes beneath bold headlines in the 
-papers, inspiring journalistic panegyrics. The results 
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of a sound educational policy can only be judged by 
its results in the succeeding generation. For a critic^ 
and impartial judgment, therefore, of Mr. Hydari’s 
work in Hyderabad and outside Hyderabad, we must 
wait for several years, though we have no doubt of 
the general tenour of the verdict. Mr. Hydari’s own 
claims are very modest: 

Do not, I pray you, regard this movement, or movemonti 
of this kind (Oamania University), as, in any way, separatist 
or provincial or sectarian. They are based upon the first 
principles of National iclf-respoct, rovoronce and respect for 
your cultural traditions which are not the insidious enemies 
but the strongest supporters of a National Evolution.^ “ To be 
attached to the sub-division," as the greatest of political philo- 
sophers, Burke, said : “ to love the little platoon wo belong to in 
society is the first principle, and germ as it were, of public affec- 
tions It is the first link in the series by which wo proceed 
towards a love to our country and to mankind." ■ • • 

This “ Novel experiment *’ as H. H. the Aga 
Khan called it, has now been going on for nearly six 
years with increasing success. Facts have dispelled 
the misgivings which were felt by some upon its first 
foundation and its supporters are encouraged by the 
growing enthusiasm of the staff and students and the 
generous recognition which the University has justly 
won not only from the people of the State, but also 
from the educational world outside. The Dacca 
University has made Mr. Hydari one of its Honorary 
Members on account of his eminent services to Indian 
education, a distinction as uncommon as well-merited , 
while the Universities’ Conference elected him 
President of the Inter-University Board, a unique 
honour. In December 1925 Mr. Hydari was invited 
lo deliver the Convocation Address of the Punjab 
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University, Mr, Hydari’s address was full of obser- 
vations embodying his experience in many spheres of 
the needs of higher education in India, 

FINAKCE portfolio 

In February 1920, Mr, Hydari reverted of 
his own account to British service and was posted 
as Accountant-General, Bombay, But his services 
were again requisitioned by His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam in June 1921, He took over from 
Mr. R. I. R, Glanc)',.!. C, S. who reverted to 
the British service, the Finance Portfolio with a 
seat in the Executive Council — the position he 
at present occupies. Controlling the entire finance of 
the State Mr, Hydari, now’, seems to be anxious 
to effect such reforms as will give the Exchequer 
a permanent balance and • a productive tendency. 
His scheme of Deparmentalization of Finances has 
great potentialities and deserves much wider notice 
than it has obtained. On the one hand it minimises 
the chances of speculation in the Departments 
and conduces to the formation of Reserves 
W’ithout which the productive branches cannot 
be financed and developed, whilst on the other 
hand a fair share of autonomy is granted to the local 
officials to work out their plans without undue haste 
or delay. The critic will not fail to perceive that 
this is a means to a definite and foreseen ^ end. It is 
paving the way for an automatic adjustment of the 
State Treasury when large financial undertakings 
such as the State management of the Railways and 
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the like are accepted by the Go%'ernment. He has 
already revised the classification of the heads of 
receipts and expenditure and drawn up proposals to 
prevent the payment of British income-tax on Rail- 
way earnings ; he has ear-marked special reserves for 
the stabilization of Osmania Sicca Exchange and 
paper currency, and has planned a detailed scheme 
for the expansion of co-operative credit and agri- 
cultural improvement. Mr. Hydari, as a shrewd 
business man, raises no storms. He has effected these 
reforms without any noise. His Exalted Highness the 
iNizam has graciously recognised his work which has 
added to the fame and honour of the State and 
has b^towed on him the title of Nawab Hydar 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur. Mr. Hydari has also 
been appointed by His Exalted Highness to a seat on 
the Railwa}’ Board, London, as an Official Member 
— a coveted privilege which no Indian has ever before 
attained. It is hoped that he will continue his services 
to the State till the great questions of Railways and 
other development works are satisfactoril}' solved. 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

His social and educational activities date from 
the ver}’ beginning of his service. He realised from 
the very fi^^t that without a real and solid rapproche- 
ment between the Hindu and Moslem communities 
progress on truly national lines was impossible. In 
an essay which he wrote some 17 3’ear3 ago he says : 

I- can conceive no nobler work to ■which an i^ndian.can 
coniecrete himself than that of cementing the hearts of the 
diwerse races and nationalities of our vast continent into a 
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•olid and united whole, bound by n union that !■ not tncrely 
a luperfiolal one, or that »ncrely enable* iho Hindu and the 
Muiinlraan, the Parii, and the Chrlillan to re(COf<l each other 
on sufferance or even with a species of benevolent neistrality, 
but a living and active union, whereby they come to look upon 
each other as brothers working for the cultivation and progress 
of their common heritage. 

The spectacle of Hindu-Moslem unity is fortu- 
nately an everyday occurrence now but in April 
1 903, when the Hindus of the United Provinces gave 
him, on his transfer to Bombay, a farewell parly as 
a mark of the affection of their community towards 
him, it was something of an event. This same 
appeal for comradeship between the different sections 
of the Indian Commonwealth runs through most of 
his speeches and is also expressed in his actions and 
in his friendships. In his Presidential speech before 
the 2 1st All-India Mohammedan Educational Confer- 
ence held at Calcutta, he voiced the same appeal with 
a beautiful richness of imagery : 

It will Dot bo the growth but the death of Indian Ratio- 
nalism if tho Mussalmaos of India fail to be impressed 
by tho greatness of Asoka, Chandragupta, or filled with pride 
and joy at the immortal frescoes of Ajanta and tho sculptured 
monuments of Ellora, or fail to derive fresh inspiration from the 
glorious songs of -Tayadev and Tukaram, or find food fur deep 
and satisfying thought in tho discourses of Sri Krishna and 
Gautama the Buddha. It will not ho the growth but the death 
of Indian nationalism, if the Hindus are not filled with pride at 
the architectural splendours of the Moghuls and the Adil Shahit, 
at the political achievements of great rulers like Sher Shah and 
Akbar, at the fine heroism of noble queens like Chand. Sultana 
and Nur Jahan, at the liberal, statesmanship of devoted 
ministers like Mahmod Gawan and Abul Fazal, at the wide 
learning of scholars like Ai-Beruni and Faizi or at the inspira- 
tion of poets like Amir Khusru and Ghalib. It will be a »ad 
day indend if the minds of Bindus and Mussalman* alike are 
not'itirred with the high and noble aims of tho Viceroys like 
Mayo and Bipon, of administrators like Munro and Elphihstone, 
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of friendi of India like Fawcett and Bright, of Missionaries like 
Hare and Miller. For, all these and many more, whether 
Hindu, Mussalman or Christian, loved India and worked for 
her. 

In his labours for female education and female 
emancipation, he found a constant and staunch sup- 
porter in his wife. He married in 1893 the daughter 
of the late Mr. Haji Najmuddin Tyabji, a great 
Arabic and Persian scholar, and head of the old and 
well-known firm of Tyabji and Co. Mrs. Hydari was 
the first Moslem lady in the Bombay Presidency to 
give up ■purdah; her example has since been follow- 
ed by many other Mohammedan ladies. Her services 
in connection with the disastrous floods of 1908 
earned for her the then unique distinction for 
a lady, of the Kaiser-i-Hind medal of the first 
class, and her relief work in the plague and influenza 
epidemics will long be remembered. Mr. Hydari said 
before the First Hyderabad Educational Conference : 

That country can never be educated or progressive 
whose women are steeped in ignorance, however enlight- 
ened the men may be It is as if the body-politic wore suffering 
from^ hemiplegia, half sound and half paralysed. If the mothers 
wbo’give our children their first lessons in life — letions which 
must inevitably influence their entire future — are devoid of 
education, how can we be sure that when the children go out of 
their hands they will be blessed with real education and morals ? 

He said in 1917 at Calcutta : 

It has been well said that while the education of a boy 
helps him only, the education of a girl lifts a whole family tp a 
higher stage of mental and moral (and may I add physical) life. 

And once again at Vaniambadi quoting 
Dr. Lungen of Frankfort he said : 

Eet us now begin to pay the debt of centuries. To the grace 
and personal charm of women lot us add the charm bf a trained 
intelligence, let.us remove the bandage from their eyes. and lead 
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ih*n 5 *^ th* fo'.intaln fif kn-minSe*' Jtity trvo nay hi»»o Un’ir 
thart in tha caVhfffii «( tt>i> w8»«. 'U«t th»y tnsy il***- 

rUa tmjiiy fritoliiy nnd itilp ■•haUff, ami may learn to know 
Xht hlB’nrsi and jnort Inrptrinc of oil hnwnn plrniiirr*. the j'jy* 
of nratal fteWrvemrntr. 

To thc c viewr* he has l>cen ah!c to give practical 
c.\prc>Mon durinf; his tenure o( the luhicational 
Secretaryship nl llydemhatK To mention hut on*.- 
instance, the Mahhuhia Girl;-* Scl nol which ir. achnow- 
IcdRcd to he one. of the model I'tirls’ schools in India 
Was the ide.a of Sir Gtorp.c and Lady Carson Wnll’.tr 
and Mr. &Mrs. Hydari — an idea which.hythencncro- 
fity and diclp of His Exalted IIi(;hnt-s« the Ni.aam, 
has found fulfilment in the prc.cent rchool. 

Taking a live interest in all forms of intellectual 
and social activities, no man of letters, Indian or 
European, fails to find a ready tvclcome in his house 
Or calls for his help in vain. Such is the man 
Mr. Hydari whose life we have attempted to portray 
in the.se brief pages. His work is a worthy monu- 
ment to his love of his country. 



THE ALl BROTHERS 


i T is our object to record within the short space at 
our disposal the life of one who has played no 
inconsiderable part in recent Indian politics, viz., 
Moulana Mohamad Ali. It is indeed very difficult 
to Write a life of Moulana Mohamad Ali without 
referring now and again to the life of his valiant 
brother Moulana Shaukat Ali. They are always 
known as the Ali Brothers and not so much as 
Shaukat Ali and Mohamad Ali. We shall content 
ourselves in this sketch to deal more with the life of 
Mr. Mohamad Ali. 

PARENTAGE 

The Ali Brothers belong to an Indian State. 
Their paternal ancestors however, were originally the 
residents of Moradabad. Moulana Mohamad All’s 
grandfather, Ali Baksh Khan was a man of means. 
He succeeded in securing a decent post in the 
Rampur State. He was the right hand man 
of Yousuf Ali Khan, the Nawab of Rampur. 
During the Great Indian Mutiny of 1857 he 
was of great help to the British. For his loyal 
services, Khani Samar was awarded the grant of a 
large rent-free Jagir in the Moradabad district. 
Mohamad Ali’s father Abdul Ali Khan also* held a 
high office in the Rampur State. Abdul Ali Khan 
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died of cholera very young leaving a widow of 27. 
At the time of their father’s death Moulana Shniihnt 
Afi was a l>oy of 2 years and Mohamad Ali a ha by. 
The boys grew up under the personal care of their 
mother. Their education was the sole object of her 
life. 

EARLY EDUCATION 

The young widow took up the education of her 
sons in her own hands. In the face of great opposi- 
tion and against the wishes of her relatives she sent 
the boys to Aligarh where they got tluir early educa- 
tion in the Collegiate School and they completed their 
Arts course in the .Aligarh College. Bi-Amma, as the 
mother of the Ali Brothcr.s was called, spent her all 
in bringing them up. They grew up under her per- 
sonal care. She lived avith them and guided them 
even during their internment at Chindw.ara. Her love 
for Islam was greater than her love for her dearest 
sons. She was always prepared to sacrifice even their 
valuable lives in the cause of Islam, if such a sacrifice 
Was deemed necessary. 

AT OXFORD 

Both the brothers were very popular in Aligarh, 
They were always held in high estimation among 
their fellow students. One or other of the brothers 
would be at the head of any movement that was 
started in the College. After a brilliant career in 
Aligarh. Maulana Mohamad Ali went to England and 
joined the Oxford University. He was in Lincoln’s 
Inn for four years from 1898 to 1902. He was not a 
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very successful student in Oxford, since his energies 
were diffused in many interests. He devoted much 
of his attention to literary subjects, so much so, 
that he failed to secure a place in the Indian Civil 
Service. 

MOULANA SHAUKAT ALI 

Moulana Shaukat Ali, well-known in Aligarh and 
amongst his numerous friends as Bare Doda, the 
elder brother, was very popular in the College. He 
was a great sportsman. His favourite game was 
cricket. On several occasions he captained the 
College Eleven and won victories at All-India 
Cricket Tournaments. He was one of the best 
Cricketeers of his day. 

After taking his Degree from Aligarh, he joined 
service, for he had to support his beloved “ Moha- ■ 
mad” at Oxford. Although only a couple of years 
older, he treated his younger brother like his son. 
One could see the proud smile on the face of 
‘Shaukat’ whenever Mohamad Ali made a stirring 
speech. It was Moulana Shaukat Ali who supplied 
the heart to the Non-Co-operation. Even in 
the early days of the movement Mr. Gandhi 
discerned the greatness of this ‘big man’ and had 
implicit trust in him. It was largely the support 
that Mr. Gandhi received from Shaukat Ali, that 
encouraged him to launch the Non-Co-operation move- 
ment in the country. It was to a very large extent 
Moulana Shaukat Ali who was responsible on the 
Muslim side to have brought the workers of the two 
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communities together. It has always been a marvel 
to the people how a man with such a big personality 
could be so active. There- is hardly any place in 
India which he did not visit during his travels 
spreading the gospel of non-violent Non-Co-operation. 
Wherever he went he made such intimate friends, 
who could not help loving him. His large hearted- 
ness and sincerity befriended him to one and all. 

His love for his brother and his implicit faith in 
his 'chief’ are proverbial. He is a man of action and 
has made very few speeches indeed. Whenever he 
spoke, his utterances were frank and fearless. In the 
course of their trial at Karachi the brothers challenged 
the authority of the Court by frequent interruptions. 
Their love for Islam and their country is so great 
that they were prepared to sacrifice their precious 
lives. 

Both Shaukat Ali and Mohamad Ali readily 
made the sacrifice for Islam and their country. It is 
believed that Moulana Shaukat Ali devotes most of 
his time in namaz and reading of the Quran. 

IN BARODA CIVIL SERVICE 
To turn now to the younger brother, Mohamad 
Ali returned to India in 1 902 and joined the Baroda 
Civil Service. It is an irony of fate that Mohamad 
Ali should have served in the opium department of 
the Baroda State. So long as he was in the State 
service, he worked hard and was zealously devoted 
to his work. He carried out many reforms. The 
stoppage of the land oppression Was a boon to the 
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poor. He discharged his duties mdst efficiently and 
won the admiration of the Maharaja who treated ^ 
him with marked kindness. 

. For a man like Mohamad Ali the State service 
did not afford sufficient scope. It was too narrow. 
He had high ambitions and wanted to serv'e his 
community. With this object he took leave for two 
years and started the famous weekly the comrade 
in Calcutta. 

literary activities and “ THE COMRADE.” 

He contributed to journals like the times of 
INDIA, the HINDUSTAN REVIEW and the SPECTATOR. 
His article on "Thoughts on the Present Discon- 
tents ” received great praise from Lord Minto. His 
articles on the Minto-Morley Reforms brought about 
a long discussion between him and the late Mr. 
Gokhale. Mohamad All’s articles were ver}' humorous 
and learned. He was endowed with humour which 
one has seen at its best in the “ Gup ” one of the 
most interesting features of the COMRADE. Mohamad 
Ali had made up his mind to be a Journalist. He 
declined the Prime-Ministership of Jaora offered to 
him at this time by the Nawab of Jaora State and 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 

He started the comrade in Calcutta, but when 
the seat of the Central Government was trans- 
ferred to Delhi, he also removed his office to the new 
Capital in September 1912, Although he had not- 
undergone any training in journalism, he conducted his 
weekly with remarkable ability. In a short time his ■ 
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Weekly hroam'' v-ry Hi'- rjl')-!:’, in 

the p.tper WA’’. to rerve hi? rojnmnnitv anil ** to hrint: 
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paper. 

Hi? COMU.\t)U f.rrw tobemorennd more pOpalu 
thronghont Indi.a. Even the ofncialr. were nah'.-ctib* 
ini; till its very c.indonr nnd fr,anl;n<^ r. in.adc it' ell 
diftaplclul to them, and they dropped cfT when it 
lu^.an to fight Indi.a'f. b, attic'. 

THU MtSSJ.lM t.K\r;i-r. 

Mohamad Ah’ war. .nmoagst the fn-.indcr? of the 
Muslim League in the yc.ar t^oo. The object with 
which the League w.ar- st.artcd v.‘.ar. to r.afcgiiard the 
interests of the Murlim Community and to promote 
the feeling of loyalty to the Government. The 
League could not be allowed long to remain in the 
quagmire of narrow politics. Tlic liberalising 
influences which had been at work at Aligarh brought 
themselves to he felt on the creed of the League. 
They could not allow the community to lag behind 
any other community in the field of pelitics. At the 
Lucknow session of the League held in 1013, ihev 
adopted "the attainment of Self-Government for India, 
along with the other communities" as its creed. Thus 
the Muslim League also was brought in line with 
the Indiap National Congress which has been labour- 
ng for the same ideal for a long time, 

33 
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HIS ACTIVITIES BEFORE INTERNMENT 
Ever since the Aligarh College was started fifty 
years ago, it has been the intention of .the promoters 
of Muslim education to establish a Muslim University, 
where the gospel of free enquiry could be preached 
and which could be a second Cordova or Baghdad. 
Even so early as the year 1873, Justice Mahmood, 
the celebrated son of the worthy father Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan drew up a tentative scheme for the 
Muslim University. It was premature and the idea 
had to be given up. But later on I^loulana Moham- 
mad Ali and some others revived the idea and worked 
for it. 

They along with H. H. the Aga Khan went 
about the country popularising the idea and collect- 
ing funds. 

THE HAMDARD 

Mohamad Ali realised the value of journalism, 
but to reach the masses a vernacular daily was deem- 
ed necessary. He started the hamdard in Urdu. 
It was very popular, so much so that in a short time 
it secured a circulation equal to that of four or fiv'e of 
its vernacular contemporaries. Its popularitj’ was 
fatal, for the Government suppressed it just before the 
internment of the brothers. 

THE CAWNPORE MOSQUE AFFAIR 

The greatest of Mohamad Ali’s early achieve- 
ments was in connection with the unfortunate Cawn- 
pore Mosque incident of 3rd August 19 13. . For the 
purpose of constructing a road the Municipality of 
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Cnwnporc found it ncccfsary to acquire a portion of 
the Machlibacar tr!0?quc premise^. The MutawnllifA 
(trustee?) gave their consent and in spite of great 
opposition the portion of the Mosque was demolished 
in the presence of a posse of police. It was an inssdt 
to Islam and a sacrilege according to Islamic. Law, 
Protest meetings were held all over India, but to no 
parpoav The Hindu press co-operated with their 
Muslim brothers. The manner in which they carried 
on the agitation wa ? praiseworthy. The Mnssalmnns 
of Cnwnporc assembled in a meeting at the Idgah 
and after the meeting they went to the mo?)Ue and 
hundreds of them including many youngsters began to 
heap loose bricks, symbolic of the rc-constniction of 
the demolished portion. The police apprehended 
danger. It was all in their imagination. To justify 
their apprehension a large force of police arrived on 
the spot and fired on the .agitated mob and bayonet- 
ted them. Many arrests were made. Mohamad Ali 
carried on a strenuous agitation through his paper 
against the sacrilege perpetrated against Islam, He 
trusted to the sagacity and wisdom of Sir James {now 
Lord) Meston, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Pro- 
vince for a solution of this problem. 

When he failed to move the authorities in India, 
he and Syed Wazir Hasan proceeded on a deputation 
to England. There they addressed meetings and had 
interviews with the leading people. The ignorance 
of the British people regarding Indian affairs was 
•shocking. The most deplorable incident was the mfs. 
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understanding between these young patriots and 
Mr. Amir Ali. In spite of all these disadvantages 
they achieved creditable results. They interviewed 
Sir James La Touche, the e.\'-Lieut. Governor of 
U. P. and a member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council. This interview was largelj"^ responsible for 
the Viceroy’s intervention in the matter, his visit to 
Cawnpore and the ultimate settlement of the question 
to the satisfaction of the Muslims. 

THE ALL-INDIA MEDICAL MISSION 

The accounts of the sufferings of the Turks 
during the Balkan War and the utter lack of medical 
aid to the wounded soldiers, moved Indian Muslims 
to action. Large sums of money were sent. Moulana 
Mohamad Ali and Dr. M. A. Ansari organised a Red 
Crescent Mission to Turkey in igi2 which rendered 
yeoman’s service. 

DELHI AFFAIRS 

The way in which he identihed himself with the 
masses and fought for their interests made him the 
idol of the people in Delhi. One of the most intricate 
problems which seemed difficult of solution was the 
wholesale strike of tlie Butchers. They were stub- 
born in their demands. It was Mohamad Ali’s 
intervention that brought about a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 

He took more and more interest in the politics 
of his community which grew more and more virile,, 
courageous and self-assertive. He Worked zealously 
and untiringly for the advancement of his communi^ 
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,iTid for n dcmocrntic spirit ntnong them. Yoiinc 
men with really democr.ntic idc.alr. took the plarc of 
the old. They brought their community out of its 
isolation and thenceforward began to participate with 
the other communities in national work. 

HINDU-MUSUM KNTJiNTB 
It is no doubt true that he devoted his time 
entirely to the uplift of his community. Hut he war. 
not a mere communal worker and a haler of non- 
Muslims. He never ignored the claims of other com- 
munities, when he fonght for those of his own. “ No 
friendship," he once wrote *' can endure long that 
is not based on mutual confidence and respect." In 
his lecture to the students of the Benares University, 
he is reported to have said that if Hindus became 
tnic Hindus and Muslims true Muslims all the friction 
Would disappear in a moment. To-day v.’e do not 
find two better and sl.aunchcr advocates of Hindu- 
Muslim unity than the Ali Brothers. 

HIS EDUCATION.M- IDEALS 
Mr. Mohamad Ali had always definite views on 
education as on several other subjects. He condemn- 
ed the present system of education in un-ambiguous 
terms and put in a strong plea for national education 
in the truest sense of that e.xprcssion. "a national 
system of education ’’ he said, *' can only be evolved 
on national linos, and in accordance with the 
inspiration of national hopes and genius. The 
control .and direction of higher education must be in 
the hands of the Indians themselves if India is to 
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grow through unit}' of purpose and training to a 
\-igorous and complete national life,” 

The national Muslim University at Aligarh is 
as far as possible worked on these lines. 

SPEAKER, JOURKALIST AKD POET 
There are some Indians whose command of the 
English language is a mar\‘el to Englishmen them- 
selves, ilohamad Ali is an orator of a high order. 
He has an impressive and persuasive stj'le. He has 
a maivellous command of language. His courage is 
of a high order. He is not much of a tactician. He 
has a blunt, outspoken manner and is a fierce contro- 
versiahst, unsparing in his criticism of the adversary. 
He has rich imagination too which sometimes, as 
io the case of what he called the “ wireless 
message ” from the Mahatma, led him into dubious 
positions. 

Readers of the comrade can bear testimony to 
hia dbilitiea as a journalist. His clear, incisive and 
persuasive style never failed to have its maximum 
euect on the readers. His criticism of the Government 

was free from malice. It has always been fearless 
and frank. 

Mohamad .A.li is also a post but not of the type 
which indulges in -gul' and ‘ bulbul.’ The st^-Ie is 
simple and the dominating feature of his poetry is the 
practical religion he always preached. The spirit of 
optimism pervades his poetry. His choice and musi- 
cal words prophesied a bright future for Islam. With 
Iqbal he sang of hopefulness and faith. One of the 
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C5scnli.'il characteristics of his poetry is that it appeals 
to the heart. 

turkey anh the great war 
when Turkey declared War against the Allies, 
the Mussalmans in India were in a greatly pcrturl>- 
cd condition of mind. They, owed spirittial allegi- 
ance to the Kilafa in Turkey and at the same time 
had to recognize the political Sovereignty of England 
over India. In spite of their religious convictions and 
in a spirit of loyalty to great Hritain, Miissalmans 
fought England's hattic.s in Europe. Mr. Lloyd 
George's solemn promises to the Indian Miissalmans 
that nothing would be done to interfere with their 
religious feelings and scnlimcnt.s and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire were a great relief to them. While 
Mussalmans were reconciling themselves to the situa- 
tion the criticisms of several of the anti-Moslem 
Powers and some English journals against Turkey 
and the Sultan were trying the patience of many a 
patriotic Mussalman. The LONDON TIMES was one 
of the severest critics. Mahomed Ali was in a rage. 
In his COMRADE, he wrote an article entitled “The 
Choice of the Turks " in reply to one under the same 
title that appeared in the LONDON TIMES. In that 
article he could not help giving a frank and clear e.v- 
pression to the long list of wrongs to which Turkey 
was subjected at the hands of the European Powers, 
Mohamad Alt’s reply was so complete and powerful 
that it jvas too much for the Government to let go 
without being suppressed. 
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{. Mohamad Ali’s attitude was always just, and 
■never hostile to the Government. But he loved 
Turkey the only Muslim power worth the name. The 
T-ONDON times took '.upon itself the duties of the 
Foreign Minister of Turkey and advised her to rerriain* 
neutral and warned her against waging- war even on 
Greece. The whole article was provocative and 
illogical. Mohamed Ali wrote a pointed reply in the 
COMRADE of i6th September 1914. The authorities 
in India grew nervous, thought Mohamed Ali was en- 
couraging the King’s enemies, and therefore ordered 
the securities of both the comrade and the hamdard 
be forfeited. The Brothers were not given a mo- 
ment’s rest. One trouble followed another. They 
Were not allowed to remain free for long. 

INTERNMENT 

In May I9I5, they were interned. No reason 
was assigned for their internment. Protest meetings 
Were held all over India, which demanded from the 
Government the reason for such a procedure. It was 
in vain. No reason was given. From Mahrauli they 
Were removed to Chindwara. During internment 
both the brothers made a wide study of religion and 
World’s history. It was there that Mohamad Ali 
composed the most soul-stirring and inspiring of his 
national poems. The brothers were interned under 
the Defence of India Act and that was the only 
reason. They were considered dangerous to the peace 
of the country and the Government placed a restraint 
on their movements. The following appeared in 
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the Administration Report of the Delhi Province 
for the year 1915-16 under the chapter entitled 
“Protection." 

In the »«TOO month (May) wat found nccc«s»ry to intern 
MobBtnad All and Shnuknt Ali on account of tho bad influence 
■which their bitter propaganda against the British Government 
■was having on a section of tho Muhammadan Community. 

On the 2 lEt February 19I7, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Dadabhoy moved a resolution in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council recommending to the Government of 
India, a revision of the Defence of India rules, ‘ so as 
to provide for the constitution in each province of a 
special machinery to consider the cases of persons 
VJhose movements or actions it is proposed to control 
under those rules.’ On this resolution the Hon. 
Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque spoke as follows :• — 

“ ......Sir, ray own community, I mean Muhammadans, have 

lufTerad most in this respect. Men of great iuflucDcc, men who 
are looked upon by tho entire community with tho greatest re* 
gardand affection havehoen interned, and tho entire community 
is absolutely ignorant why they hove been interned and what it 
their fault. If we know their fault, and if wo know that their 
cases were examined by responsible officers, perhaps we would 
not object. We would bo sorry all the same but we would not 
object. Now what is tho case? I toy — and I feel my respon- 
sibility when I ray it — that tho vast majority of ray community 
is entirely disaffected in this country as regards these intern- 
ments. I have no hesitation in giving to the Government the 
names of some Mussalman leaders, and I hope tho Hon, the 
Home Member will note these names, ■who have been interned 
and about whom the community feels so much. They are 
Mr. Mohamad Ali, Mr. Shaukat Ali and Maulana Abdul Kalam 
Azad. All these men are 1 joked upon with great veneration and 
respect by the Muhammadans throughout India, and unfortu- 
nately their fault is not known. If they are at fault let them be 
interned by all means ; we shall all side with the Government, 
but for Heaven’s sake let us know their fault and the cause of 
their being interned. If there ■were any Advisory Committee 
mch as* proposed by my Hon. friend Mr. Dadabhoy and my 
Hon. friend Mr. Chanda and the Committee gave its opinion, I 
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think the whole community would he latisfiod ; at leait th»y 
would know that there wa« ationg autpicion or evidence 
against the people who are interned. 

The then Home Member replied to Mr. ^^azhar-ul• 
Haque that they (the Ali brothers) were persons who 
were 'publicly making speeches and writing articles, 
and the only question was ' what they were doing, 
whether criminal offence or not,’ was ‘likely to 
be dangerous or prejudicial to the public safety or to 
excite the populace,’ and according to Sir Reginald 
Craddock, ‘ you do not require Advisory Committees 
to tell you that. As he had taken care to remind the 
Council, ‘ the wording of the Act itself is not that a 
man to be interned must necessarily be a criminal, or 
have committed a criminal offence, but that it should 
be believed that he has acted, is acting or is about to 
act in a manner prejudicial to the safety of the 
country.” 

The country could never be satisfied with such 
vague reasons. 

The Hon'ble Mohamad Ali Jinnah moved for 
the release of Mrs. Besant from internment. The 
Government replied saying ; — 

Government of India are prepared to recommend to 
Ir of Madras to remove the restrictions placed on 

Mrs, Beiant and Messrs Wadia and Arundale under the 
Defence of India Rules, if the Government of India are satisfied 
that these persons willabstain from unconstitutional and violent 
methods during the remainder of the War. 

Further, 

The Government of India are prepared, subject to the 
same conditions, to take the same course in regard to other 
persons upon whom restrictions have been placed un^er these 
rules, Tnerelf by* reason of their violent methods of political 
agitation. 
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This reply naturally turned Mr. , Jinnah’s 
attention to the Ali Brothers. He asked for their 
release also. The reply was : — 

The Govemmont are nlrcndy considering the cases of 
Mohamad Ali and Shaukic Ali and are makiog inquires in 
regard to them. 

The period between the 5th and 26th September, 
I917 is verj' significant in the history of their intern- 
ment. On the 7th September, however, Mr. Abdul 
Majid, Deputy Superintendent of Police, was sent as 
an emissary from Simla to Chindwara, and he showed 
to the Ali Brothers the form of an undertaking 
initialled by Sir Charles Cleveland which as he in- 
formed them, the latter desired them to give. It ran 
as follows : — 

Underlahing : — 

_ I shall abstain during the remainder of the War from doing, 
writing, or saying anything intended or reasonably likely to 
encourage or assist the enemies of the King-Emperor. I sball 
also abstain from doing, writing or saying anything intended or 
reasonably likely to be construed as an attack upon the Allies 
and friends of the King-Emperor. I also promise to abstain 
from anv violent or unconstitutional agitation which is likely to 
affect the public safety. 

Explanation : — 

The abstentions promised above are not intended to cause 
me to refrain from participation in politics within constitutional 
limits. 

Messrs. Mohamad Ali and Shaukat Ali replied 
to the Government in the following terms instead 
of the above: — 

Bism-i'-llah-i-r-Rahman-ir-Bahim. 

We have always been God-fearing Muslims who accept 
above all else the cornmandments of God'as conveyed to us in 
the Holy Quran and th^H^e and sayings of our Prophet. With- 
out prejudice to this faith we have always been law-abiding 
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loveri of our country, opposed to all unconstitutional and 
Tiolent methods, and, Tvar or no war, this we always desire and 
hope to remain. Therefore we have no objection to give an 
assurance, if any is still needed, to the effect that without pre- 
judice to our allegiance to Islam we shall abstain from doing, 
writing, or saying anything intended or reasonably likely to 
encourage or assist the enemies of the King Emperor, and from 
doing, writing, or saying anything intended or reasonably likely 
to be construed as an attack upon the Allies and friends of the 
King-Emperor, and that we shall also abstain from any violent 
or unconstitutional agitation likely to affect the public safety. 
We understand and base the above undertaking on the clear 
understanding that the abstentions promised above are not 
intended to restrict in the slightest measure our freedom to 
observe all our religious duties as Mussalmans or to cause us to 
refrain from participation in politics, 

A couple of days after this incident the Raja of 
Mahmudabad went to Chindwara to discuss with 
the All Brothers, the question of their release and 
he was satisfied with their attitude. He was 
however, annoyed to find that a C. I. D. had pre- 
ceded him. It was generally e-Kpected that the 
Ali Brothers also would be released along with 
Mrs. Besant, Nothing would induce the Government 
to accept the statement of the Brothers. On the 
26th September, Sir William Vincent replied to 
Mr. Jinnah in the following Words : — 

Restrictions imder tbe Defence ofindia Rules were imposed 
upon Messrs. Mohamad Ali and Shaukat Ali, not merely for 
violent methods of political agitation, but because they freely 
expressed and promoted sympathy with the King’s enemies 
thus endangering the public safety. The Government of India 
hare made further enquiries regarding these persons and on a 
careful consideration of the information and opinions received, 
and on a re-examination of previous papers, the Government 
of India are not satisfied that the attitude of these persons has 
materially changed in this respect, or that these restrictions 
can be safely removed 

These mysterious ‘ previous papers ’ made a 
sudden appearance. They were said to be the two 
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letters written to the Amir of Afghanistan and the 
well-known Muslim divine of Farangi Mahal, Luck- 
now. They are described as of a treasonable nature. 

*' In this he (Mahomad Ali) again denied categorically 
on behalf of his brother as well his own the authorship 
of, and every other criminal connection with, any such 
letters and repeated the request ^that they might be 
shown to them.” They were not shown to them. 
release 

The Royal Proclamation of Dec. 25, 1919, 
evidently secured the release of the Brothers also. 
The news of their release flashed from one end of the 
country to the other and there were rejoicings everj--- 
where. They proceeded straight to Amritsar where 
the Indian National Congress had assembled that 
year. They were given a fitting reception. To 
people of all shades of opinion their release was 
welcome. They thanked the Government for this 
act of justice. Mohamad Ali made a powerful 
speech on the resolution of the recall of Sir M. 
O’Dwyer. He attended the session of the Muslim 
League, where he supported the resolution for giving 
the Reforms a trial. This shows the faith he had in 
the Government in spite of his sufferings during his- 
internment. 

What with the forfeitures, confiscations and 
their long internment the Brothers had sustained 
heavy financial loss. When they were released many 
of their friends and admirers proposed to make a 
present of a substantial purse to them. An influea- 
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•tial Hindu- Muslim Committee consisting : of leading 
Indians of all parties- was formed for making collec- 
tions for the Ali Brothers’ Purse Fund. 'But they 
would not accept the money for their personal use, 
ihowever poor they may be. They resolved to devote 
ihe. collections to objects of public utility. 

the organisation of khilafat work 

During the Great War Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Premier of England had made solemn promises to 
Indian Muslims who depending upon them went and 
lought against their brothers in Islam. When the 
War came to a close, a curious interpretation was put 
upon the promises evidently to avoid fulfilment. If 
there was anything that exasperated the Indian 
I^Iuslims it was this attempt of the British Premier. 
The pledges were unredeemed and promises wer6 ' 
broken. 

The Muslim contention was that the Jamrat-ul- 
arah including Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria and Pales- 
tine with all the Holy Places situated therein must 
always remain under the direct Suzerainty of the 
Calif. But as a result of the terms of the Armistice, 
Turkey was deprived of her homelands. Thrace was 
presented to Greece. Both Great Britain and France 
divided the Asiatic portions of the Turkish Empire 
among themselves under the guise of mandatories. A 
High commission was appointed by the Allied Powers, 
who to all intents and purposes were the rulers in 
Turkey, with the Sultan nothing better ^han a 
prisoner. 
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Not only the entire Mussnlman population in 
India but other communities as well were in rage 
against what was rightly termed as the British 
Premier's betrayal and while in Amritsar the leading 
Congress and Khilafat men discussed the situation in 
the country caused by Lloyd George’s doings. They 
decided to organise the Khilafat work under the 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the middle of January 1920, Mr. Mohamad 
Ali issued along with his brother a manifesto to the 
country in the course of which, after formally thank- 
ing the public for their sympathy and support, he out- 
lined his future course of action. " We expect to hear 
from His Excellency the Viceroy in a day or two," 
wrote Mr. Mohamad Ali and his brother in that 
Manifesto, " when he would be pleased to receive the 
Khilafat Conference Deputation and arrangements 
are in train for the Deputation to proceed to England, 
Persia, America and Turkey through the kind assis- 
tance of His Excellency.” They said, 

Wo trustthoy willbo pnabtodto start attho latest by tho end 
of this month. Our enso is so strong nnd based so firmly on tho 
solid rock of religion and reason that vro should have very little 
doubt of tho success of our mission. No effort will be f pared 
to conciliate Europeans and Americans, and to convince them 
of tho genuineness of our deepest concern for tho Caliphate, tho 
jBZarnt ul-arab, tho Holy Places and tho integrity of* tho 
Ottoman Empire_ and of tho extreme reasonableness of our 
•demands in relation to those and of tho solid mass of entire 
Islam at OUT back. 

They realised the enormous cost of such deputa- 
tions hut at that time they thought it was the best 
course to adopt in this agitation. 
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An influential Deputation of Hindu and Muslim 
leaders waited on the Viceroy, in Jan, 1920. An 
address was presented to Lord Chelmsford, . setting 
forth the demands not only, of Muslim India; but of 
the Indian public as a whole in regard to the Khilafat 
Question. 

The Deputation went on to state significantly, 
“ that the Imperial Government is as much a trustee 
for Muslim and Indian interests as for the Christian, 
It is therefore not enough that our sentiments and 
wishes are placed before the League, but it is essential 
that British Ministers make our case their own." 
“ Islam,” stated the address, “ has ever associated 
temporal power with the Khilafat. 

We therefore consider that to make the Sultan a mere 
puppet would add insult to injury and would only be understood 
by Indian Musjims as an affront given to them by a combina- 
tion of Christian Powers, Whilst, therefore, we must insist 
upon the pledge given by Mr. Lloyd George on 5th January 1918 
being fulfilled, in order to show that we desire no more than 
the strictest justice, we concede the right of the Allied Powers 
t*"* ask for such guarantees as may be considered necessary for 
the full protection of non-Muslim races living under the 
Sultan. 

The Viceroy received the Deputation well and 
assured the members of his sympathy and promised 
to do all that was possible of him, to place their case 
carefully before the Peace Conference. 

The result of the Deputation was not satisfac- 
tory. 

The Government refused to issue passports to the 
Missions to the Hedjaz, Smyrna, Mesopotamia,, "Egypt 
and Persia. They directed their attention to India, 
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wiiere they began organising the Khilafat worTc. 
They put themselves in touch with the Central 
Khilafat Committee of India, got control of it, revised 
its constitution and rules and placed it on a strong 
and effective basis. 

DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND 

The All-India Khilafat Delegation with Moulana 
Mohamad Ali as the head reached England early in 
March 1920. At every town they met with dis- 
appointment. This did not discourage them. They 
persevered in their work though they met with little 
support in England regarding their Mission. There 
was a strong body of influential opinion in England 
that the Turks should be driven out bag and 
baggage from Constantinople and that their sympathy 
must not extend to any territory in Europe. 
Mohamad Ali interviewed Mr. Fisher on behalf of the 
Government, also Mr. (now Earl of) Asquith and a 
number of leading politicians of all parties. The 
Delegation received much help from the Cabour 
Party who arranged public meetings at Albert 
Hall and Kingsway Hall, which afforded an 
opportunity to place their case before the English 
public. 

Mohamad Ali was discouraged but with his un- 
daunted optimism carried on his work with greater 
zeal. The MUSLIM outlook was started in England 
and ECKO-DE-iSLAM in Paris for the purpose of carry- 
ing on, continuous propaganda in England and 
France respectively. The English public opinion 
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was made to recognise the folly of accepting the 
burden of the Mesopotamian mandate. 

Mohamad Ali applied for leave' to make repre- 
sentation to the Supreme Council Meeting at San 
Remo. This was denied to the delegation. 

FRANCE AND ITALY 

From the beginning he discovered that France 
and Italy kept an open mind on the Turkish question. 
These two Towers were determined not to force 
Turkey to accept the cruel terms. 

The delegation met 30 French deputies who were 
very much impressed with the claims of the Indian 
Muslims. The French Premier in an interview 
with Mohamad Ali on I2th August 1920, stated 
that the Sevres Treaty was not final. The note- 
worthy result of the delegation work in France is that 
complete revision of the Sevres Treaty was urged 
even by the Venezelist Matin. 

In Italy Mohamad Ali had an interview with 
H. H. the Pope who expressed full sympathy with 
the Turkish aims and recognised the religious tolerance 
shown by the Ottoman Turks and their Government 
and said that the Apostolic Delegate at Constanti- 
nople had borne testimony to this in his 
reports. 

Nothing tangible was achieved by the delegation. 

Having exploited every source of influence, offi- 
cial as well as non-official, the Press as well as the 
.platform in France and Italy as well as Britain, Mr. 
Mohamad; Ali came to the conclusion that it ^yas 
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.useless to rely on the good offices of European Nations 
to secure the salvation of ^^us!im requirements. 

^ the NON-CO-OrERATlON CAMPAIGN 

Mr. Mohamed tAli along with most other 
•members’ of the delegation returned to India in 
■October' ' I g2o. At a meeting held in Bombay on 
■his arrival he gave an account of his mission in Europe 
and the only advice that he could then give was to 
join the Hindus and get freedom for India, on which, 
he believed depended the freedom of the Khilafat. 

While the delegation was busy in Europe, the 
All-India Congress Committee met at Benares and 
decided to call a Special Session of the Congress, at 
Calcutta to consider the Khilafat question. 

In June there Was an informal meeting of leading 
Hindus and Muslims at Allahabad, .•\mong the promi- 
nent non-Muslims who participated in the deliber- 
ations were PanditMotilal Nehru, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mrs. Besant, Dr.'Sapru, Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Mr. Chintamani. There was an overwhelming 
majority in favour of united action and it proposed to 
resort to an effective method of agitation to get the 
Khilafat wrong righted. 

The Khilafat Committee met and resolved 
unanimously to accept the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi under, whose guidance they proceeded with 
their work in right earnest. 

On June- 22, a mainfesto was sent to the Viceroy 
touching the Khilafat demands and calling upon, him 
to reagn his office and l^d the Khilafat movement if 
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lie failed to move the Home Government to recognise 
the validity of their demands. 

Mahatma Gandhi sent the following message tO' 
Mohamad Ali : 

Eespeotful but firm Muslim representation influentially 
signed announcing^ resort to Non-Co-operation from the lat 
August 1921 if Ministers’ peace terms be not revised or if the 
"Viceroy does not head Ehilafat agitation now in His Ex- 
cellency’s hands. I have sent my own separate representa- 
tion explaining my connection with the movement and associa- 
ting myself entirely with it. In my opinion the vast majority 
of Muslims and Hindus are behind this great and just agi- 
tation for respect of Muslim religious sentiments and for en- 
suring fulfilment of Ministerial pledges. You may be sure of 
everything possible being done on this side. I have no doubt 
that in this great cause God will help us if we will help our- 
selves. 

When it was found that nothing would come out 
of the manifesto to the Viceroy, the Non-Co-operation, 
campaign was launched on the ist August in accord- 
ance with the determination of Mahatma Gandhi 
and his associates. 

The campaign began with the giving up of 
titles, • honours and honorary offices. Mahatma 
Gandhi, Hakim Ajmal Khan, and Saraladevi 
Chaudharani, set an example by renouncing their 
respective titles. The main items of the Non-Co- 
operation movement as it was originally conceived' 
included also the boycott of Government Schools 
and Colleges, Law Courts and the reformed Councils. 

In every Province there were several students- 
who gave up their Government Schools and Colleges. 
Calcutta and Lahore came out first in the race. 

The question of liberating the Colleges at Aligarh- 
and Benares from Government control drew thfc 
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attention of Mahatma. Gandhi and Mohamad Ali. As 
has been seen, the brothers have always been’ the idols 
.ef the students'and Professors of the Aligarh College. 
Mohamad Ali could not long tolerate the control of 
the Government. Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana 
Mohamad Ali impressed upon the students the neces- 
sity of freeing themselves. They came out en bloc on 
the 13th October. For some time he remained the 
Principal of the National Muslim University at 
Aligarh. But the ever growing seriousness of the 
movement in the country dragged him out of the four 
walls of the Aligarh College. From this time he fell 
heart and soul into the movement. He took a leading 
part in the Nagpur Sessions of the Congress, the 
Khilafat Conference and the Muslim League. He was 
the right hand man of Gandhi at these Conferences. 

At the Nagpur Congress it Was resolved to 
collect a crore of rupees for the Tilak Svvarajya 
Fund. Mohamad Ali along with Mahatma Gandhi 
and Maulana Shaukat Ali, went about the whole 
country in order to make the national resolve effec- 
tive. In Aligarh, where his influence was great the 
District Magistrate served on him an order not to 
make speeches. 

THE CHARKA 

He attended the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting held at Bezwada, where the well-known 
Non-Co-operation ■ Programme was passed. From 
Bezwada he went to Madras and then to the 
Southern Districts. At all these places he made 
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powerful speeches, calling upon students to concen- 
trate “ all attention on the peaceful revolution, on the 
bloodless rerolution that you are to make in History " 
and preached the “ doctrine of the Charka." He 
spared no pains in his efforts to fulfil the Berwada 
programme, particularly with reference to the Tilak 
Swarajya Fund, and the Charka. 

THE AFGHAK BOGEY 

In his Madras speech he made an important 
statement regarding his attitude towards an Afghan 
invasion. "If,” he said, any outside power, Germans 
or Bolshevils ” confirming whot he wrote in his let- 
ter from Betul jail, " or Turks or any outside power 
comes to invade our country and its people and to 
subjugate them we shall not only not assist but we 
shall consider it our duty to lead the resistance in 
India (Hear, hear.) Wc have been made slaves once. 
We do not want to be made slaves again.” 

SV/ARAJYA DEFINED 

He presided over the Khilafat Conference held 
at Erode where in his address he defined his 
attitude: — 

We want to prove, that it is not necessary to go aboat 
making speeches but still carry on the work and correct a 
Government that is based on tyranny. We want the Govern- 
ment to mend itself. If it will not mend itselE we have got to 
do it. We give it a chance. It was I who was against declar- 
ing absolute independence in the Congress, because t want to 
give the British Government one more chance. We should 
honestly give them a chance. We do not want to subvert the 
Government merely for the sake of subversion. We do not 
hate the Government because it is forcigm and if we had _a 
government of Indians which was equally ‘Satanic.’ we will 
hate it all the more. That is the work we have got to do. 
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'When we decided at Bezwada that the country waa not euffi- 
ciently ripe and diiciplined to undertake civil disobedience, it 
was because there were not enough volunteer corps. ' If you ' 
enlist in sufficient numbers the best blood amongst you, the- 
most educated and enthusiastic amongst you, and at the same- 
tin.e exercise self-restraint, Swarajya will come to the 
nation. Swaraj will come to the Nation when Swaraj has come 
to the individuals. When self-government is within you, it 
will be with you. Self-government of the individuals will 
result in the S»lf-Govemment of the Nation. ••••••■ 

We want you to go to the fire, and be placed on the anvil 
so that the leaders may hammer you aod you will come out aa 
true steel which will never bend. I want you to be that steel 
for we have got to face a very big, bold enemy. 

It was upon this speech that the Government 
decided to prosecute him. From the South he 
proceeded to Northern India where he went from 
town to town calling upon the people to fulfil the 
Bezwada programme. The speeches which the AH 
Brothers made at these places were considered sedi- 
tious and incitements to violence^ The Government 
were alarmed. They resolved to put the law rigor- 
ously in motion against all those who Were considered 
to have broken the law of the land. 

THE GANDHi-READING INTERVIEW 

At this juncture came the famous Gandhi-Read- 
ing interview brought about by Pandit Malaviya. At 
this interview, Lord Reading drew the attention xii 
Mr. Gandhi to the speeches of the Ali Brothers as 
falsifying the view of the Non-Co-operation movement 
put forward by Mr. Gandhi. These speeches, it was 
pointed out to Mr. Gandhi, might be construed as 
subtle incitements to violence, and, scrupulously 
fair as, Gandhi always is, he agreed that such a 
misconstruction of the speeches was possible. He, 
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therefore, wrote to the Ali Brothers and secured from 
them a statement repudiating any such intention on 
their part. 

THE BROTHERS’ STATEMENT 

Our friends have drawn attention to certain speeches of 
ours, which in their opinion, have a tendency to incite 
to violence. We desire to state that we never intended to 
incite to violence, and we ntver imagined that 
ages in our speeches were capable of bearing the in - 
pretation put upon them. But we recognise the force o 
our friends’ argument and interpretation. We therefore since- 
rely feel sorry and express our regret for the unnecessaiy heat 
of some of the passages in these speeches, and we 
public assurance and promise to all who may require it that s 
long as we are associated with the movement of Non-vioie 
Non fo-operation wo shall not directly or indirectly advoca 
violei ce at present or in the future, nor create an atmosphere 
of preparednesa for violence. Indeed we hold it contrary to 
the spirit of Non-violent Non-Co-operation to which we nav 
pledged our word, Bombay 29, May. 

This “apology” was an important event in- 
the history of the movement. The Anglo Indian and 
certain other sections of the Press hailed with joy “the 
victory of the Government.” Although it was 
not an apology to the Government, yet the statement 
coming soon after the interview had a depressing 
effect on the people. The Government of Lord Read- 
ing, satisfied with the “ apology” gave up the idea of 
prosecution. The brothers went on undaunted with 
their work. They Were responsible to the people, they 
said, and not to the Government. 

Then came the Karachi Khilafat Conference at 
which the resolution deciding that it was haram for 
true Muslims to serve the enemies of Islam, wag pas- 
sed. After this Conference, Mohamad Ali travelled 
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along with Mahatma Gandhi in North and North- 
Eastern India, 

ARREST 

The collection of a crore of rupees, the introduc- 
tion of Charkas and the enlistment of members to the 
Congress alarmed the bureaucracy. In England, the 
Diehards raised a hue and cry and would not rest 
satisfied until the Indian leaders were muzzled and 
their activities put a stop to. They became very 
powerful, so much so the Government of India was 
compelled to take action against the leaders. On 
September 14, Mohamad Ali was arrested at Vizaga- 
patam on his way to Southern India along with 
Mahatma Gandhi. He was taken to Karachi where 
the trial took place. 

THE great trial 

Maulana Shaukat Ali was arrested in Bombay 
soon after Mohamad Ali's arrest. The other leaders 
including Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew and Sri Shankara- 
charj’a of Sharada Pitt were also arrested. The same 
resolution for which they were prosecuted was 
repeated by thousands of people throughout the 
country. The Working Committee of the Congress, 
as Well as of the Hindu-Mussalman leaders issued a 
manifesto reiterating the Karachi resolution. It was 
largely signed among others by Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, C. R- Das, N. C. Kelkar and 
C. Rajagopalachariar. This created a trying situa- 
tion for. the Government. The challenge was too 
much to be accepted. The trial of the leaders began 
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in October at Karachi. The main charge against 
them was that of criminal conspiracy' promoting 
enmity to Government and attempting to seduce the 
troops from their allegiance to the King. The Magis- 
trate committed all the accused to take their trial at 
the Sessions. 

This most exciting and interesting trial opened 
at Karachi on October 26. Even here the accused 
confined themselves to addressing the Jury after 
the case for prosecution was over. There were 
many irregularities on the side of the prosecution. 
New charges Were framed even after some of the 
■witnesses had been examined. However, they 
abstained from defending themselves in obedience to 
the Congress resolution. They however thought fit to 
present elaborate statements in defence of their 
conduct^ Mr. Mohamad Ali said, in the course of his 
address to the Jury, that he could have swept 
away the Crown Prosecutor’s case, for none of the 
charges were proved. There was not a single Muslim on 
the Jury who could understand the Muslim’s position. It 
was not he declared, the Khilafat leaders who were 
on trial, but the Government who were on trial, since 
they had set themselves up against the law of God. 
The Jury, after deliberating anxiously for sometime, 
returned a verdict of not guilty under the principal 
charges of conspiracy and seduction of soldiers, but 
pronounced guilty under the minor charges of caus- 
ing mischief. On November i, the Judge pronounced, 
judgment. He agreed with the Jury's verdict, 
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aD]»illcd the nfcn.'-rtl uniJer the reno'v"' chnrf.cs, U'll 
convicted them (or tlm minor offcncer« of canr- 
ing nhrehitf, nhettiiii; offence etc. He ‘■■'.•nlenccd 
Mr. .'dohamad .Ah and In'f. brother to two VMrr.' rigor* 
O’,!? imprisonment. Aliah*ho. Akhar u'.ns the cry of 
the aoNions crowd when they ht:ni<l the r-entence. 

The Brother?' hchnvivinr dnnng the trial called 
forth many an ndvcr?c comment .at the time. Their 
fierce and rometirnes pctnlcni nnil defiant attitude 
Was in strong contra.st with the c.alm dignity and the 
Serene atmosphere that si.v months later pervaded the 
trial ol Mahatma Gandhi. Hnl Gandlii himself who 
could see no blemish in his brave and faithful 
followers attributed their beh.avioiir to their sincerity 
and their .^corn of social niceties. 

•' ritO.M A SMAULKU INTO A DlCCIvK JAIL" 

Mt. Mohamad Ali w.as released from prison in 
August, 1923 after Serving his full term of two years. 
During those two years he was shifted from one prison 
to another and he spent the major portion of his prison 
life in Bijapiir. From time to time rumours of the 
Brothers' illness or ill-treatment caused a panic in the 
public mind and on one ocaision it became neces- 
sary for (he jail authorities to c.xhibit the Brothers so 
as to allay public e.xcitcment. When one morning in 
the last week of August Mohamad Ali was suddenly 
released at Jhansi, thousands gathered round him in 
an instant to W’clcome him back to freedom and public 
life. Addressing the first meeting after the release he said 
that the so-called freedom from jail had made him 
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very gloomy, because he felt that on his shoulders had 
fallen the great responsibility of his religion and 
country. In the absence of the great leader Mahatma 
Gandhi who was dearer to him than his brother 
Shaukat Ali himself he felt as if he had come out 
” from a smaller prison to a large one.” His first 
duty to his country was to ” search for the key of 
Swaraj to open the Yerawada jail in which was 
encaged the soul of India.” He said he would move 
a resolution at the next session of the Special Congress 
that every member of the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Working Committee should sign a 
pledge that he would ever be prepared to sacrifice his 
life to attain freedom for the country. He said he 
would be the first man to sign such a pledge. 

Aa regarda my political viewa there it abaolutely no change. 
I come out from jail, unrepentent and with theaamo convictiona 
wUh which I entered and I have no fear of re-entering it. I 
atick to the Mahatma’a programme of non-violent Non-Co- 
operation and Hindu-Mualim Unity. If 1 do not aucceed in 
bringing my fellow countrymen together I shall coniider that 
I have failed in my tnafc. 

DELHI SPECIAL CONGRESS 

Though Mohamad Ali came out of the prison, 
with the same opinions with which he went in, the 
country had changed considerably indeed from the 
programne of 1921. Already a strong contingent of 
Congressmen including some leaders had outgrown the 
orthodox creed of Non-Co-operation. They -stood for 
Council-entry and obstruction from within. Already 
the Swarajya party was in embryo, determined to 
capture seats in the Legislatures and use them to fur- 
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thcr the cause of the country. Already the Civif 
Disobedience Committee had begun to doubt the 
wisdom of civil disolwdience and the majority looked 
to the Councils for any constructive politics 
in the distracted state of the country. It was at this 
time that Mr. Mohamad Ali was called to guide the 
Special Congress at Delhi and he gave a right lead by 
recognizing the validity of the demand for Council 
entry and by urging the need above all for- unity. 
But he has always a theatrical way of doing things 
and he gave full vent to his imagination by exclaim- 
ing that he had a “ wireless " from Mahatma Gandhi 
asking him to ycild to the agitation for change in the 
programme and pave the way for unity. What he 
meant was but a figurative way of saying that he 
was doing what the Mahatma would do under 
the «;hanged circumstances of the country. Of 
course Mr. Gandhi wiih such a rigorous code of 
honour would never have infringed the jail regulations 
by sending a '* wireless.” But all the same the effect 
of this pronouncement was electrical. The intran- 
sigent no-ebangers yielded and the Swarajists came 
into their own. Though a pronounced no-changer 
himself, he was one of the first to recognize the 
wisdom of conceding to the Swarajists the right to 
carry on their work within the Congress. 

PRESIDENT OF THE COCANADA. CONGRESS 

It is not surprising that Mr. Mahomed Ali should 
have been chosen to preside over the next Congress at 
Cocanada. His is one of the longest even among presi. 
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dential addresses of the Congress which are invaria- 
bly lengthy. But.it was a ^brilliant and forceful 
expression of his views and of the part he has played 
in recent Indian Politics. A large portion of the 
Address is taken, up by a masterly survey of the history 
of the Indian Moslem movement since the days of the 
Mutiny. He explained why in the earlier days 
Moslems stood out of the Congress and how later 
in the march of events they were naturally led into 
the great movement. 

In putting forward an impassioned plea for the 
Hindu-Moslem unity, Mr. Mohamad Ali pointed out 
how most of the disturbances result from trivial 
causes and how, granted toleration on the part of 
both the communities, an easy solution might be 
found for the present difficulties. As part of a 
programme to secure Hindu-Moslem unity, he sug- 
gested the formation of local committees and 
district conciliation boards, greater and continuous 
vigilance on the part of Congress organizations and 
the Press and a readiness to be generous in regard to 
communal claims for representation in the Services 
and Local Bodies and in the Legislatures. 

He concluded that Swaraj is imperative for 
Moslems no less than for Hindus and that, if the 
people organised themselves and steadily prosecuted 
the Constructive Programme, prepared, if necessary, 
to face even death, Swaraj is as good as achieved. 

Let u« resolve to work, and, if need be. to die for the sake 
our nation’s freedom, and if at the end of a year's honest wore 
this Government does not send for our absent leader to witness 
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it« heartfelt repentance for the past, and to receive the Rroat 
charter of Swaraj for the future, let ui in God a natno unfurl 
without a nioinent'a betitation the flag of the Indian Republic, 
India’a iodepondont Federation of Faitbi. Then friend*, you 
will not find your retiring President ao unwilling to break the 
link that Join* him to Groikt Britain a* hois In aomo quarter* 
«nspcoted to be. 

As President for the year It was his task to 
guide the Congress through the changes and chances 
of shifting programmes. And the Congress pro- 
grammes of these days are as changing as the 
Weather. Mr. Mohamad Ali brought to his task a 
judicial outlook somewhat perplexing to the no- 
changers. Of the Swarajists to whom he had not 
always been civil, he said in his address : — 

The Swaraj party ii there to-day, and oven though it may 
be coiupoecd of some very diBiimilar element*, it is undoubtedly 
strong enough in numbers to-day and ha* always been strong 
in the quality of its leadership. More than all olso, it was 
permitted at Delhi to go to tho polls on Its own moral and 
religious responsibility. It has gone there and has achieved 
great enough success considorieg what forces wore arrayed 
against it, how short a time it had in which to organise its own 
force*, and how greatly it wai handicapped by the fact that 
some of its best members were disqualified from contesting tho 
elections owing to their having undergone longer terms of 
imprisonment than those which do not affect eligibility. 

THE ALt- PARTIES CONFERENCE 
Once again Mr. Mohamad Ali played an impor- 
tant part in the year of his presidentship, in connection 
with the All Parties Conference at Delhi, In September 
1924 Mahatma Gandhi, appalled by the Kohat riots 
and the failure of his efforts to bring about Hindu- 
Muslim Unity, took the astounding vow of a 2 1 days’ 
fast. He was then at Delhi as Mr. Mohamad All’s 
guest. Of course there could be no intervention in an 
affair which to one like Mr. Gandhi is a matter between 
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himself and his Maker. Mr. Mohamad Ali appealed in 
vain, now in anger, now in tears, but Gandhi 
was inexorable. “ The God who has spared my 
mother two months ago ” wrote Mr. Mohamad Ali in 
piteous anguish, “ will, I trust, also spare me this 
brother — nay this more than brother to me." 
Mr. Gandhi safely came out of the ordeal. The 
immediate effect of this fast was the bringing together 
of all parties at Delhi to devise methods whereby to 


prevent further ruptures between the two communi- 
ties. Mr. Mohamad Ali took a leading and by no 
means negligible part in this work of Hindu- Muslim 
Unity. Indeed unity still continues to be his one 
priiicipal objective. He is not even quite so 'keen 
on independence as of old, realising that unity is the 
key to independence. In supporting the Indepen- 
dence Resolution m the Belgaum Congress he defined 
IS position in th^e words : — ‘ My position is Swaraj 
Wit in t e Hmpire and outside if necessary. I am 
not afraid of going out of the Empire nor am I 
ashamed at present of remaining within it.” 
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at length to the accompaniment of no less than CS 
illustrations, the masterpieces of the world’s arehltco- 
■ture. A valuable study in comparative Bellglon. 

Swaralya : A uacful companion to the lay reader. 

New India : A very remarkable production. 

Telegraph; Highly interesting and richly informing. 

Price Re. 1-8. To Subs, of " I. R.” Re. 1-4. 


India’s Untouchable Saints 

BY MR. K. V. RAMA.8WAMI, b.a. 

In this book arc presented the lives of four notable 
■saints that have sprung from wbat nio called tho “ un- 
touchable" classes of India. These saints appeared in 
different part* of tho country: Nanda in South India, 
Ravi Das in Oudh.Chokamelain Maharashtra, and Hari 
iDai Thakur in Bengal. This is an inspiring booklet. 

Price, As. 6 To Snbsoribora of tho Review, yls. 4. 


tS^Books are given at concession rates only to subs- 
cribers of “ Tho Indian Review,” Any one who wishes 
tjj buy books at concession rates must remit Rs, Fiva 
one year's subscription to tho Review in advance. 

G.A. Natosan & Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 




HINDU RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Rumhosna to R*m TirMh— Recounts tlio lives and 
tcochiDgs of the Saints of Northern Indin inoludinR 
tho Sikh Gurus. Re. 1-8. To Subs, of •’ l.R.” Re. 1-J. 

Sri Krishna’s Mesaagis and Revelations. By 
Baba Bharati. Price 8 As. To Subs, of *■ I. R.” G As. 

Light on Life. Six Discourses by Baba Promnnand 
Bharati. Re. One. To Subs, of tlio “ I. R.” 12 As. 

HindoUm. A Handbook of the Hindu rolicion. By 
Babu Govinda Das. Rs. 3. To Subs, of " I. R.” Rs. 2-8. 

Laseniiali of Hinduism. As. 12. To Subscribers 
of "Indian Review." As. lO. 

The Bhagavad-Gita. With the Text in DovannKOri 
and an Engiish Translation by Annie Besant. As. d. 

Tho Three Great Acharya*. Sankara, Ramnmija- 
and Mndhwa : A study of their Lives and Times and 
their Philosophy. Rs. 2, To Subs, of "I. R." Re. 1-8. 

Tho Life ond Teaehingm of Buddha. By A. Dharrna- 
pala. Price As. 12. 2nd Edn. To Subs, of *' I. R," As. 8. 

Sri Sankaracharya’s Select Work*. The Text in 
Sanskrit and an English Translation. By S. Venkat- 
ramanan. Rs. 2. To Subs, of "I. R." Re. 1-8. 

Thc VaishnavileRcformersof India. Critical Sketches 
of their Lives and Writings. By T. Ra jngopalacharinr, 
M.A., B.L. Price Ro. 1. To Subscribers of *T. R." As. 12 . 

SwamiVivekananda’s Speeches and Writing*. U'llA 
four Portraits. Gtb Edn. Rs. 3. Subs, of "1. R " Rs 2-8. 

The Mission of Our Master. Essays and Discoursoa 
by tho Eastern and Western Discipiesof Ramakriihna 
and Vivekananda. Rs 3. To Subs of " I. R." Rs. 2-8. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. Third' 
Edition. Be. 1. To Subscribers of "l.R." Re. 1-8. 

Maiircyi: A Vedic Story. By Pandit Sitanath- 
Tattvabhusban, Price As. 4. 

^Books are givoo at concession rates only to subs- 
cribers of “The Indian Review." Any one who wishes 
to buy book* at concession rates must remit Rs. Five- 
ons y ear’s subscription to the Review in advance. 

■ G.A.Nateaan&Co., Publishers, George Town, Madras. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI. 

“Itia certainly mj' Rood fortune thotthii booklet 
•of mine la rcccivinR wide ntlcnlion. In my opinion 
it is ft book svhich can bo put into tbo hnnds of ft 
■child. It teaches the gospel of love in tbo place of 
thatofhfttc. It replaces violence with self- sacrifice* 
It pits soul force against brute force. It has gone 
through several editions and I commend it to those 
■who would care to road it. I withdraw nothing 
except one word ot it, and that in deference to n 
dady friend.” (Mr. Gandhi in the Youno India.) 

A new Popular Edition. Price As. 8, Eight. 

To Subscribers of the “Indian Review," As. C. 


BUREAUCRATIC GOVERNMENT 

A STUDY IN INDIAN POLITY 
By BERNARD HOUGETOIT, i.es. (Retd). 

■pHIS is the first Indian Edition of this well-known 
work. Mr. Houghton examines tho present posi- 
tion critically. It is a book of groat topical interest. 
Price Re, 1-8 at. To Subs, of "I. R.”_Ri. 1-4 ai, 

**■ Books are given ai concession rates only to subs- 
■cribers of “ The Indian Review,” Any one who wishes 
to buy books at concession rates must remit Ra. S, 
■one, year's subscription to the Review in advance. 


*G. A. NATESAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, MADRAS 




Eminent Orientalists. 

isnuK. rsi'UMi, rsis'cii, ctsMAs and amesican 

flff : t^lr V.'iDismAna^i, 
girCJuflf* V.’iikint. Ci;<-Nr.'>tiV*', Hor.ic^' Wite in, 
OrprK*' TfiurrP'.if, y*>r(ctit<pf», lUjmttralsl Mllrn. 
Tflifte. Ivhat) n.aji BrjJ loAraii. Jlf. ft'.i’.ilpr. Mrnifr 
Witliarn*. Mat Multar, f’ir John Kipp!, tt-AB-in Arnili!, 
Kirpiiln.CJriflilh. Whllr-ry. VincpDt i'lniJh. H.’iU'Sanca* 
dh.\r Til*\, Arii:n4t'r»'n J!nrp^->3li, niistiiJarlsf, M«r- 
d;nr.f!. A. H. Kp!jN. !’««! Dfiu^pn and SjWnin l.firi, 

sr.i.r.cT PRr.ss opinions. 

T^f Tlrf* pI Ir.dU:— Thp WicrarNif* pp riRli! iPiwn, 
to tN" prfJpr.S day nr.d rIyp n c<'oi tSaal of infp<rf:ia • 
tina whlrh it uot pstily afailal.V. 

Ihf Ifidft .'-—I r.tprptlirjc »nd ttimulallr.p. 

Tflc? lit. (Ttro), To Ftil.t. pf Ibr -J. II." Up. l-S. 

The Indian Problem 

BY. C. F. ANDRKWS. 

Corrrnr.’r.;:— Indian Ini'.rj'pndpncr, India nnd tiir 
Hsipirp, Ilon'Co-oyrration. Swaiirilii Movonjant. 
I.atlenal rjncaiion. Drink and 0;ilum Ktll. pin. ptc, 

Modfrn Ett!c»,~It lint n linndtonip frcintitp|pc«, 
nnd KiTfs, in a han Jjr form, and at a chrap price, the 
writer'll ticern on the many (juettior.t now ensaKlnu 
the attention of tJie country. Of ail Mr. Atidrown' 
view*, thote on Independence deterve llm first piace. 
a« they are the most outspoken and sincern expression 
of a mnsnaniraous »oul saturated with nyinpathy. 

Re. One. To Sub!i. of the •’ I. li." As. 12. 

Booht arc git-rn at conec.tsion rotes only In riiha- 
cribrrt of “ Thr Imlinn Jlevirw," Any onr who ici.sAe.t 
to ivy books at conerffion ralrs must rrmit Its. Firr 
ont year's euhscription to the Review in advance. 

O.A.Natcs.an&Co., Pobllshcra.OeorRoTown, Madras. 




Sli Krislmia^ 

M/mSAGfJS AlfU HEVKLATIOKS 



By baba BHARATI 

y^HIS boob of "Mcis&rc* and KoTcIations'' (s. 

published at tho request of au American disciple 
of the Baba. In the -words of the Baba, ” This ii the- 
pnrest Nectar of Spiritual Love. Let the reader open 
bis heart to it and I am sure it -will Gil it with ecstasy. 
The sonlfol reader will thrill with joyous vibrations 
of every sentence of tho " McssaRes and Revelations.” ' 

Price Eight Annas. 

To Subscribers of tho Indian Jiexicw, Six as. 


BT THE SAME AtJTHOR 


Light om Life 

«IX Spiritual Diaconrsci with an autobiographical 

sbetch. Contents; The Real Beal Bifo; Have 
you Loved? Do Wo Love? Thought Force ; Sages, 
Saints and Sons of God. “ An inspiring boob." 
Price Re. One. To Subs, of the /. K. 12 as. 


Essentials of Hinduism 

VIEWS OF LEADING HINDUS. 

A symposium by Sir Guru Dass Banerjce, Kt ; Mr. 
Satyendranath T8gore,.l.C. 8; Dewan Bahadur R. 
Ragoonath Rao, c E.t; Rai Bahadur Lala Baijnath ; 
Dr. Sir S. Sobtamania Aiyar, K C I.E., LED; Babu 
Bhagavan Das ; The late Mr. V. Krishnaswatni Iyer, 
C.S.I; Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya ; Pandit Durga 
Datta Josbi; Babu Govinda Dss ; Babu Sarada Charan 
Mitra; SirPratnl Chandra Chatterji, and several others. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ As. 10. 


»»■ Books are given at concession rates only to labs- 
cribers of “The Indian Review,” Any one who wishes 
to buy boots at concession rates -must remit Bs. Fire 
on^ year’s suhioription to the Review in advance. 


G;A,lSateBaii&Co.,PuhIiaheTs, GeorgeTown,Madras-> 



THE MISSION OF OUR MASTER. 

ESSAYS AND DISCOURSES 
BT THE EABTERH AM) WESTERN DISCIPLES 

OF RAMAKRISHNA— YIVEKANANDA 

VIVEEANANDA g BRAHMAN AND A 

ABHEDANANDA z: SABADaNANDA 

TRIGUNATITA U TURYANANDA 

BODHANANDA 5 ERIPANANDA 

XIRA-TANAND A g SHARYANaNDA 

NIVEDITA E DEYAilATA 

3IISS Waldo S paramananda 
principal contents 

Sistprical Evolution of lodia ; The Common Basis 
•of All Religions; Pre-Eristence and Immortality; 
Self-Jilastery of a Saint; Poetry of the Vedas; Mis- 
sionaries in India ; Christian and Hindu ; The Indian 
Epics ; Guru ; Sankaracbarya ; The Ethical Ideas of 
ft e Hindus ; The Great World-Teachers ; Zoroaster ; 
Did Christ Teach a new Religion; Synthesis of 
Hinduism; Confucius and his Philosophy; Lord 
Buddha ; Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism ; etc. etc. 

Swaraiya : Collection really worthy of preservation. 

Service : The volume is bonnd to prove very popular. 

Price Rs. Thrcei 

To Subscribers of the "Indian Review," Rs. 2-S at. 


+ THE B H AGAVAD-GITA . 

' I? ^ith the Test rs Devanagari and an ' jf/i 
If English Translation Br ANNIE Be3 ANT. 11 

j Price per copy, Anns* Four. 1 

< i Price of a single copy by V.P.P. is T (Seven) as. 

2 copies ... 12 as, Yr 

M 3 copies ... Ee. 1-1 a. f 

Ijl 4 copies ... Rs.l-Gas. i 

'^ill be to yonr advantage, therefore, toyl^ 
^ mclnde in your order one or more copies of the t 
G ita or any of our other cheap popular books. ^ 


G. A.Nateian &Oo.,Pabli3hers, George Town, Madras. 


If you hwvo Dovor subsor5bod to “TH^3 
INDIAN REVIEW” a yoar’» 
BubacripUon (Rs. Five) ■will ub- 
doubtodly prove a profitable 
investment. 

THE INDIAN REVIEW ” stimu- 
lates all. It is that class of publi- 
cation -which appeals equally to 
all olaasoB of readers. It publishes 
every month an array of original 
and striking contributions on 
affairs and men by competent 
■writers and specialists. Its chief 
attraction is in the variety and 
copiousness of its contents. Poli- 
tics, Kconomios, Industry, Goramerco, Agriculture, 
Religion, Philosophy. Science, Literature, Biography 
and Criticism are among Us special features. 

Sanjvartman, Bombay , — Undoubtedly a gem of its 
kind and no cultured Indian cares to bo -without it. 

*■ A large and varied collection of 
Books on Indian Politics. Religion, 

Philosophy, Industries, Arts, Agri- 
culture, Economics, Biographies, 

Speeches and Writings of Eminent 
Indians and Friends of India are 
given at special concession rates to 
subscribers of the “ Indian Review." 

PRESS OPINIONS 
Cnlcnita Review . — In matter it is 
voluminous, and in scope wide, . . . 

.... Bho-ws a wonderful catholicity. 

Capital , — It is full of live articles. 

Advocate of India . — Oneof thebright- 
'est and most readable periodicals, 
jifadras Mail. Has come to occupy 
a prominent place in the frontrank of Indian periodical 
literature. Bombay CAronicle,— Excellent Magazine. 

Annual Snbn s India : Rs, Five, Foreign ; 10/- Sk. 
Single copy As. 8, One Skilltog, 

•ST If you have never seen the Indian Review 
send postage stamps for annas Four only to 
<5^A.Natesan &Co,Madra8, for a free specimen copy. 

G.A-Natesanfc Co., Publisher*, George Town, Madras. 
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l9oo to 1025. 

A Quarter of a Century's Record. 

An account of tho mnny-aidcd aotivilies of 
India in the Political, Economical, Industrial, 
Agricultural, Holigious, and Social life of tho 
country ; Biographical and critical sketches of 
the prominent men and women who have 
played an active part in the making of modem 
India. You have all this in tho volumes of the 
Indian Review commencing from 1900. Cloth 
bound and indexed. In these volumes you 
have a copious and entortaininc record of the 
history of the last quarter of a century con- 
tributed by a host of writers, European and 
Indian, scholars, officials and non-officials 
politicians, social reformers and men of letters,’ 
A Veritable Cyclopaedia. 

■ f 'u nr—iain— mm— inBt— iiinl— inneatetracn rr rj B 

THE INDIAN REVIEW 

BOUND ANNUAL VOLUMES 

For the following years, 

1902 1907 1911 1915 1919 1923 , 

1903 1908 1912 1910 1920 1924 

1905 1909 1913 1917 1921 1925 

1906 1910 1914 1918 1922 1926 

A few back volumes of the Review neatly 
bound in calico with index for the above- 
mentioned years are available. Orders should 
be accompanied with an advance of Rs. 10. 

RUPEES EIGHT PER V OLUME. 

G. A. Nateian & Co., George Town, Madras. 
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